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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


Mr PITT. 


Sir, 

Never poor Wight of a Dedicator had less 
hopes from this Dedicatiotiy than I have from this of 
mine ,* for it is written in a hye corner of the kingdom^ 
and in a retir''d thatcKd house^ where I live in a 
constant endeavour to fence against the infirmities of 
ill healthy and other evils of life^ by mirth ; being 

firmly persuaded that every time a man smiles^ 

but much more soy when he laughsy it adds somethin 
to this Fragment of Life* 

I humbly begy S/r, that you will honour this bookf by 
taking it—^not under your Protectiony—^it must 

protect itsefy but) into the country with yeuf 

where^ if I am ever toldy h has Made you smile ; or 
can comeive tt has beguiled y0 tf oni mmenfs pain 
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DEDICATION 


— / shall think myself as happy as a minister of 

state p erhaps much happier than any one {one 

only excepted) that I have read or heard of. 


I amy GREAT SIR, 

{and what is more to your honour) 
/ aWy GOOD SIR, 

Tour Well-wishery and 
most humble Fellow-subject y 


THE AUTHOR. 
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BOOK I 

CHAPTER I 

I WISH cither my father or my mother, or indeed 
both of them, as they were m duty both equally 
bound to it, had minded what they were about when 
they begot me ; had they duly consider’d how much 
depended upon what they were then doing ; — that 
not only the production of a rational Being was 
concerned in it, but that possibly the happjjr mrma-^ 
tion and temperature of his body, perhaps his genius 
and the very cast of his mind ; — and, for aught 
they knew to the contrary, even the fortunes Of 
his whole house might take their turn from the 
humours and dispositions which were then uppers 

most 5 Had thev duly weighed and considered 

ail this, and proceeded accordingly,— -I am verily 
l^rsuaded 1 should have made h Quite dtl^rent 
ngim in the worlds from tlidt In whkh the reader 
is likely to see me. — Believe me, good fbik% this 
vot. I. A 
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is not so inconsiderable a thing as many of you 
may think it ; — you have ail, I dare say, heard of 
the animal spirits, as how they are transfused from 
&ther to son, See. See . — and a great deal to that 
purpose : — Well, you may take my word, that nine 
parts in ten of a man’s sense or his nonsense, his 
successes and miscarriages in this world depend 
upon their motions and activity, and the different 
tracts and trains you put them into, so that when 
they are once set a-going, whether right or wrong, 
'tis not a half-penny matter, — away they go clutter- 
ing like hey-go mad ; and by treading the same 
steps over and over again, they presently make a 
road of it, as plain and as smooth as a garden -walk, 
which, when they are once used to, the Devil 
himself sometimes shall not be able to drive them 
off it. 

Pray, my Deary quoth my mother, have y0u not 

f9rgot to wind up the clock ? — Good G — / cried 

my father, making an exclamation, but taking care 

to moderate his voice at the same time, Did 

ever womany since the creation of the worldy interrupt 
a mon with such a silly question ? Pray, what waa 
your father saying Nothing. 


CHAPTER II 

- — "T hen, positively, there is nothing in tho 

emeition that I can see, either good or haul. 

Then, let me tell you, Sir, it was a very unseason* 
able question ai^ feasti-^because it scattered and 
dispersed the animal *^rits, whose businefis it was 
to have escorted and gone hand in hand with the 
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HOMUNCULUS^ and conducted him safe to the 
filace destined for his reception. 

The Homunculus, Sir, in however low and 
ludicrous a light he mav appear, in this age of 
levity, to the eye of folly or jM^ejudice j—- to the 
eye of reason in scientihek research, he stands con- 
fess’d — a Being guarded and circumscribed with 

rights. ITie minutest philosophers, who, by the 

bye, have the most enlarged understandings, (their 
souls being inversely as their enquiries) shew us 
incontestaWy, that the Homunculus is created by 
the same hind, — engender’d in the same course of 
nature, — endow’d with the same loco-motive powers 
and faculties with us ; — That he consists as we do, 
of skin, hair, fat, flesh, veins, arteries, ligaments, 
nerves, cartilages, bones, marrow, brains, glands, 
genitals, humours, and articulations ; — is a Being 
OT as riiuch activity, — and, in all senses of the worc^ 
as much and as truly our fellow-creature as my 
Lord Chancellor of England * — He may be bene- 
fited, — he may be injured, — he may obtain redress j 
—in a word, he has all the claims and rights of 
htuxianity, which TuUy^ Puffendarf^ or the best 
ethick writers allow to arise out of that state and 
relation. 

Now, dear Sir, what if any accident had befaUen 
him in his way alone [<— or that, through terror of 
it, natural to so young a traveller, my little Gentle- 
Itmn had got to his journey’s end miserably spent $— 
his muscular strength and virility worn down to e 
thtead; — his own animal spirit^ ruliled boyond 
dotaription,-^and in th^s sad disordered itflEtd 
of nerves, he had late down a pifey to sudden staitSi 
or a aeries of melancholy dreams and lhiiciea^< Sm 
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nine long, long months together* — I tremble to 
think what a foundation had been laid for a 
thousand weaknesses both of body and mind, which 
no skill of the physician or the philosopher could 
ever afterwards have set thoroughly to rights. 


. CHAPTER III 

To my uncle Mr. Toby Shandy do I stand indebted 
for the preceding anecdote, to whom my father, 
who was an excellent natural philosopher, and 
much given to close reasoning upon the smallest 
matters, had oft, and heavily complained of the 
injury 5 but once more particularly, as my uncle 
Toby well remember’d, upon his observing a most 
unaccountable obliquity, (as he call’d it) in my 
manner of setting up my top, and justifying the 
principles upon which I had done it, — the old 
gentleman shook his head, and in a tone more 
expressive by half of sorrow than reproach, — he 
said his heart all along foreboded, and he saw it 
verified in this, and from a thousand other observa- 
tions he had made upon me. That I should neither 
think nor act like any other man’s child : — But 
uktt ! continued he, shaking his head a second time, 
and wiping away a tear which was trickling down 
his cheeks, My Tristram's misfortunes began nine 
months before ever he came into the world. 

—My mother, who was sitting by, look’d up,-— 
but she knew nc^more than her backside what my 
fiith#i* meant, — but jiy uncle, Mr. Toby Shan^ 
who hkd been often infmtned of the affiiir, sunder** 
stood him very well. 
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CHAPTER IV 

I KNOW there arc readers in the world, as Well as 
many other good people in it, who arc no reii4eit 
at all, — who find ^emselves ill at ease, unless they 
are let into the whole secret from first to last, of 
every thiing which concerns you. 

It is in pure compliance with this humour of 
theirs, and (rom a backwardness in my nature to 
disappoint any one soul living, that I have been so 
very particular already. As my life and opinions 
are likely to make some noise in the world, and, if 
I conjecture right, will take in all ranks, professions, 
and denominations of men whatever, — be no less 
read than the PilgrhrCs Progress itsclf^and in the 
end, prove the very thing which Montaigne dreaded 
his Essays should turn out, that is, a book for a 
parlour-window ; — I find it necessary to consult 
every one a little in his turn ; and therefore must 
beg pardon for going on a little farther in the same 
way : For which cause, right glad I am, that I 
have begun the history of myself in the way I have 
done; and that 1 am able to go on, tracing every 
thing in it, as Horace ssLjh 

Horace^ I know, does not recommend this fisshion 
altogether: But that gentleman is speaking only 
of an epic poem or a tragedy ; — fl fbr^t which, 
besides, if it was"^ not so, I should beg Mr. Horae/ s 
pardon — for in writing what I have set about, I 
•hall confine myself neither to his rules, nor to any 
man’s rules that ever livci • 

To such, however, as do not choose to go so fiir 
hade hito theseithings, I can give no better advice, 
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than that they skip over the remaining part of this 
chapter ; for I declare before-hand, ’tjs wrote only 
for the curious and inquisitive. 

Shut the doon- — 

I was begot in the night, betwixt the first Sunday 
and the first Monday in the month of Marchy in the 
year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and 
eighteen. I am positive I was. — But how I came to 
be so very particular in my account of a thing which 
happened before 1 was born, is owing to another 
small anecdote known only in our own family, but 
nowmade publickforthe better clearing upthis points 

My father, you must know, who was originally 
a Turkey merchant, but had left off business for 
some years, in order to retire to, and die upon, his 

paternal estate in the county of , was, I 

believe, one of the most regular men in everything 
he did, whether "twas matter of business, or matter 
of amusement, that ever lived. As a small specimen 
of this extreme exactness of his, to which he was 
in truth a slave, — he had made it a rule for many 
years of his life, — on the first Sunday-night of every 
monfh throughout the whole year, — ^as certain a$ 

ever the Sunday-mghi came, to wind up a large 

house*clock, which we had standing on the back- 
stairs head, with his own hands : — And being some- 
where between fifty and sixty years of age at the 
time I have been speaking of, — he had likewise 
gradually brought some other little family concern- 
ments to the same p^rfod, in order, as he wouM 
often say to my uncle to get them all out of 
the wav at one time, ami be no more plagued and 
petterea with them the rest of the month. 

It wtaa attended but with one miafortime, 
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m a treat nmmnre^ fell upon myeelf^ md tim efliMSIi 
of wbkh I fear I shaU carry with me to my trare ; 

^ itllfeaely, that from an unhappy amociation of i<ileal% 
which have no connection in nati»f% it m fell out 
at length, that my poor mothor cowl never hear 
the said clock wound the thought! of 

some other things unavoidably popped into h^ head 

— ^ vice versd : Which strange combitiatton 

of ideas, the sagacious Locke., who certainly under* 
!tood the nature of these things better than most 
men, affirms to have produced more wry actions 
than all other sources of prejudice whatsoever* 

But this by the bye. 

Now it appears by a memorandum in my father’s 
pocket-book, which now hes upon the table, That 
on Lad^^duy, which was on the 25th of the same 
month in which I date my gcniture,— — my father 
set out upon his journey to London, with my eldest 
brother Bobby, to fix him at WeitmnsUr school 
and, as it appears from the same authority, That 
he did not get down to his wife and family till the 
mond week in May following,” — it brings the thing 
almost to a certainty. However, what follolv! in 
the beginning of the next chapter, puts it beyond 
all possibility of doubt. 

——But pray. Sir, What was your father doing 
all Decembery January^ and February ? — ~ Why, 
Madam, — ^he was all that time afflicted with a 
Sciatica. 


CHAPTER V 

On the fifUk day of Navemker, 1718, which to the 
aem fined on, was as near nine kalendar month! 
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m »ny biisbEnd could in reason have expected, 

I) Tristram Shandyy Gentleman, brought forth into 

this scurvy and disasterous world of ours. -I wish 

I had been b^orn in the Moon, or in any of the 
planets, (except Jupiter or Saturn^ because I never 
couM bear cold weather) for it could not well have 
filled worse with me in any of them (though I will 
not answer for Fenus) than it has in this vile, dirty 
planet of ours, — which, o’ my conscience, with 
reverence be it spoken, I take to be made up of 
the shreds and clippings of the rest ^ — not but 
the plianct is well enough, provided a man could be 
born in it to a great title or to a great estate ; or 
could any how contrive to be called up to publick 

charges, and employments of dignity or power ; 

but that is not my case ; and therefore every 

man will speak of the fair as his own market has 
gone in it — for which cause I affirm it over 
again to be one of the vilest worlds that ever was 
xostdt ; — for Ixan truly say, that from the first hour 
I drew my breath in it, to this, that I can now 
scarce draw it at all, for an asthma I got in seating 
against the wind in Flanders ; — I have been the 
continual sport of what the world calls Fortune $ 
and though I will not wrong her by saying, She 
has. ever made me feel the weight of any great or 

jiigtial evil i yet with all the good temper in the 

wolrid, I affirm it of her, that in every stage of my 
life, and at every turn and corner where me could 
get fiiirly at me, the ungracious duchess has pelted 
me with a set of as pitif^ misadventures and cross 
acc|deilA$ as ever miall Haao sustained^ 
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CHAPTER VI 

In the beginning of the btsi chaf^teiL I itifotmed 
you exactly when 1 was born } but I pd not infbm 
you how* No^ that particular wm reserved eotiAly 
for a chapter by itself ; — besides, Sh, as you and I 
are in a manner perfect strangers fo each othet^ it 
would not have been proper to have let you into 
tpo maiw circumstances relating to myself all at 
once. — You must have a little patience. I have 
undertaken, you see, to write not only my life, but 
my opinions also ; hoping and expecting that your 
knowledge of my character, and of what kind of a 
mortal I am, by the one, would give yoU a better 
relish for the other : As you proceed farther with 
me, the slight acquaintance, which is now beginning 
betwixt us, will grow into familiarity ; and that, 
unless one of us is in fault, will terminate in friend*- 
ship. — 0 ^iem praclarum ^ — then ndthing which 
has touched me will be thought trifling in its nature, 
or tedious in its telling. Therefore, my dear friend 
and companion, if you should think me somewhat 
sparing of my narrative on my first setting out*— 
bear with me,^ — and let me go on, andf tell my story 
my own way : — Or, if I should seem now and then 
to trifle upon the road, — or should sometimes put 
on a fboPs cap with a bell to it, for a moment or 
two as we pass along, — don’t fly ofl^ — but rather 
courteously give me credit fbr^ a little more wisdom 
than appears upon my outside ; — ^and as we jog oPi 
either Wgh with or at me, o#in short, do a|ijr 
thitigi*— only keep your temper. 
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CHAPTER VII 

Ih the same village where my father and my mother 
dwelt, dwelt also a thin, upright, motherly, notable, 
good old body of a midwife, who with the help of 
a little plain good sense, and some years full employ- 
ment in her business, in which she had all ^oitg 
trusted little to her own efforts, and a great deal to 
those of dame Nature, — had acquired, in her way, 

no small degree of reputation in the world : ^by 

which word worlds need I in this place inform your 
worship, that I would be understood to mean no 
more of it than a small circle described upon the 
circle of the great world, of four English miles 
diameter, or thereabouts, of which the cottage where 
the good old woman lived, is supposed to be the 
centre ? — She had been left, it seems, a widow in 
great distress, with three or four small children, in 
her forty-seventh year ; and as she was at that time 
a person of decent carriage, — grave deportment,-— 
a Woman moreover of few words, and withal an 
object of compassion, whose distress, and silence 
under it, called out the louder for a friendly lift : 
the wife of the parson of the parish was touched 
with pity ; and having often lamented an incon- 
venience, to which her husband’s flock had for 
many years been exposed, inasmuch as there was 
no suen thing as a midwife, of any kind or degree, 
to be got at, let the cfue have been never so urgent, 
within kss than six or seven long miles riding; 
wliieE said sevdh long ^iles in dark nights and 
dismal roads, the country thereabouts being notbuig 
but a deep clay, was almost equal to fourteen $ and 
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thut in effect wee sometimes neitt to having |io 
mttlwife ftt all{ it esme into her kea4 ^ 
would be doing as seasonable a kindness to the 
whdie parish, as to the poor creature herself, to get 
her a little instructed in some of the plain principm 
of the business, in order to set her up m it As no 
woman thereabouts was better qualified to execute 
the plan she had formed than herself, the gentle- 
woman very charitably undertook it ; and having 
great influence over the female part of the parish, 
she found no difficulty in effecting it to the utmost 
of her wishes. In truth, the parson join’d his 
interest with his wife’s in the whole affair $ and in 
order to do things as they should be, and give the 
poor soul as good a title by law to practise, as his 
wife had given by institution, — he chcarfully paid 
the fbes for the ordinary’s licence himself, amount- 
ing in the whole, to the sum of eighteen shillings 
and four pence ; so that betwixt them both, the 
good woman was fully invested in the real and 
corporal possession of her office, together with all 
its rights^ members^ and appurttnances^ whatsoever* 
These last words, you must know, were not 
according to the old form in which such licences, 
faculties, and powers usually ran, which in like 
cases had heretofore been granted to the sisterhood. 
But it was according to a neat Formula of DiSut 
his own devising, who having a particular turn for 
taking to pieces, and new framing over again, aH 
kind of instruments in that way, not only hit upon 
this dainty amendment, but coaxed many of the 
old licensed matrons in the neighMmrfaood, 0 open 
thek faculties afresh, in order to have this wham* 
wham of his hnerted. 
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1 own I never could envy Didius in these kinds 
&f ftmcics of his .—But every man to his own 
taste.— Did not Dr. Kumstrokiusy that great man, 
at his leisure hours, t$kt the greatest delight 
imaginable in combing of asses* tails, and plucking 
the dead hairs out with his teeth, though he had 
tweezers always in his pocket ? Nay, if you come 
to that, Sir, have not the wisest of men in all ages, 
not excepting Solomon himself, — ^have they not had 
their Hobby-Horses ; — their running horses,— 
their coins and their cockle-shells, their drums and 
their trumpets, their fiddles, their pallets, — their 
maggots and their butterflies? — and so long as a 
man rides his Hobby-Horse peaceably and quietly 
along the King’s highway, and neither compels 
you or me to get up behind him, — pray Sir, what 
nave cither you or I to do with it ? 


CHAPTER VIII 

— Di guitibus non est duputandum ; — that is, there 
is no disputing against Hobby-Horses ; and for my 
part, I seldom do ; nor could I with any sort of 
grace, had I been an enemy to them at the bottom 5 
mr happening, at certain intervals and changea of 
the moon, to be both iidler and painter, according 
a$ the fly stings : — Be it known to you, that I keep 
a couple of pads myself, upon which, in their turii% 
(nor do I care who knows it) I frequently ride out 
and take the air ; — though sometimes, to my shame 
be it «|M!dce% I t&e somewhat longer journies than 
wise man would think altogether righfe,*-^ 
But the truth is, — I am not a wdm 
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\mi4eA am a mortal of «o Httk coti««i|tiotiee tit tllf 
worlds it h not much matter what^ 1 do : to I 
seldom fret or fume at ail about tl Niwr dots ii 
much disturb my test, when I seC sueli great Lords 
and tall Personages as hereafter ft>!io1v j — such, for 
instance, as my Lord A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, 
K, L, M, N, O, P, Q, and so on, all of a row, 
mounted upon their several horses; — some with 
large stirrups, getting on in a more grave and sober 

pace ; others on the contrary, tucked up to their 

very chins, with whips across their mouths, scour- 
ing and scampering it away like so many little 
party-coloured devils astride a mortgage, — and as if 

some of them were resolved to break their necks. 

So much the better — say I to myself ; — for in case 
the worst should happen, the world will make a 
shift to do excellently well without them ; and for 

the rest, why God speed them e’en let 

them ride on without opposition from me ; for 
were their lordships unhorsed this very night — *tis 
ten to one but that many of them would be worse 
mounted by one half before to-morrow morning. 

Not one of these instances therefore can be said 


to break in upon my rest. But there is an 

instance, which I own puts me off my guard, and 
that is, when I sec one born for great actions, and 
what is still more for his honour, whose nature ever 
inclines him to good ones ; — when I behold such a 
one, my Lotd, like yourself, whose principles and 
conduct are as generous and noble as his blood, 
and whom, for tkit reason, a corrupt world canfiot 
4MUU one moment — ^when I seePsuch a one, my 
Lmd, muufifeed, though it % but for a minute 
beyond the time which my love to ray country hm 
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prescribed to him, and my zeal for his glory wishes, 
~then» my Lord, I cease to be a philosopher, and 
in the first transport of an honest impatience, I 
wish the Hobby-Horse, with all his fraternity, at 
the Devil. 

“ My Lord, 

maintain this to be a dedication, notwith^ 
standing its singularity in the three great essentials 
of matter, form, and place : I beg, therefore, you 
will accept it as such, and that you will permit ine 
to lay it, with the most respccthil humility, at your 
Loraship’s feet, — when you are upon them, — which 
you can be when you please ; — and that is, my 
Lord, whenever there is occasion for it, and I will 
add, to the best purposes too. I have the honour 
to be, 

“ My Lordy 

Tmr Lordship^s most obedient^ 
and most devoudy 

and most humble servant^ 
Tristram Shandy.” 


CHAPTER IX 


1 sotiMNLY declare to all mankind, that the abewe^ 
dedicaCion was made for no one Pri nce^ Prelate, Pope, 
. or Potentate, — Duke, Marquis, £arl, V iscouht, or 


'iSMrfniffllrSnil 


fior has it yet been hawked about, or offered 


puUidy or privately, directly or indirectly, to any 
out fMtoiOfi or ilbsonag^ |reat or small ; but n 
honiidy a true Virgin-Dedication untried on, upon 
any soul living* 
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I ]«bour this point so p«rticnlltf)f« Ml 

remove any oficnce or objection whkii miglit Hriie 
against it from the manner in which I propose to 
make the most of it ;~which is the putting It up 
fairly to public sale ; which I now do^ 

Every author has a way of his own in 

bringing his points to bear ; — for my own jpart, 
as I hate chaffering and higgling for a few guineas 
in a dark entry ; — I resolved within myself, from 
the very beginning, to deal squarely and openly 
with your Great Folks in this affair, and try 
whether I should not come off the better by it. 

If therefore there is any one Duke, Marquis, 
Earl, Viscount, or Baron, in these his Majesty’s 
dominions, who stands in need of a tight, genteel 
dedication, and whom the above will suit, (for by 
the bye, unless it suits in some degree, I will not 

part with It) It is much at his service for fifty 

guineas ; which I am positive is twenty guineas 

less than it ought to be afforded for, by any man 
of genius. 

My Lord, if you examine it over again, it is far 
from being a ^oss piece of daubing, as some dedi* 
cations are. The design, your Lordship secs, Is 
good, — the colouring transparent, — the drawing not 
amiss 5— -or to speak more like a man of science,— « 
and measure my piece in the painter’s scale, divided 
into 20, — I believe, my Lord, the outlines will turn 
out as 12,— the com^sition as 9, — the colouring 
as 6,— the expression 13 and a half, — and the 
design, — if I may be allowed, my Lord, to under^ 
Rand my own dmgn^ and suppowg absolute pR#- 
fifteen in dengning, to be as 10,— I think it cantiot 
well 4 l| ihoR of 19. Besides all thi%«^tliere ia 
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kaeping in it, and the dark strokes in the Hobby^ 
HoasB^ (which is a secondary figure, and a kind df 
back-jground to the whole) give great force to the 
pfincipal lights in your own figure, and make it 
come off wonderfully — and besides, there is an 
air of originality in the tout ensemble. 

Be pleased, my good Lord, to order the sum to 
be paid into the hands of Mr, Dodsley^ for the benefit 
of the author ; and in the next edition care shall 
be taken that this chapter be expunged, and your 
Lordship’s titles, distinctions, arms, and good actions, 
be placed at the front of the preceding chapter ; 
All which, from the words, De gustthus non est 
disputandumy and whatever else in this book relates 
to Hobby-Horses, but no more, shall stand dedicated 
to your Lordship. — The rest I dedicate to the 
Moon, who, by the bye, of all the Patrons or 
Matrons I can think of, has most power to set 
my book a-gomg, and make the world run mad 
after it. 

Bright Goddessy 

If thou art not too busy with Candid and Miss 
Cunbound’s affairs, — take Tristram Shandy's under 
thy protection also. 


CHAPTER X 

Whatever degree of smaB merit the act of be* 
nignity in favour of the midwife might justly 
cbiini, er in whotn that claim truly rested, film 
sight seems not very Inaterial to this history 5^-^ 
certnin however it was, that the gentlewofiait^ ihe 
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pmm*^ wife, did run away at that tihia n^th th# 
wimk of it : And yet^ for my lil«| I eiUfiHot hAf 
thinking but that the parson himsdlfi though he 
had not good fortune to hit u|kii% the deabn 
hrsty-^yet^ m he heartily coneur^ in it the 
moment it was laid before him, and aa heartily 
parted with his money to carry it into execution, 
had a claim to some share of it, — if not to a hill 
half of whatever honour was due to it. 

The world at that time was pleased to determine 
the matter otherwise. 

Lay down the book, and I will allow you half 
a day to give a probable guess at the grounds of 
this procedure. 

Be it known then, that, for about five years 
before the date of the midwife’s licence, of which 
you have had so circumstantial an account, — the 
parson we have to do with had made himself a 
country*talk by a breach of all decorum, which he 
had committed against himself, his station, and hit 
office ; — and that was in never appearing better, 
or otherwise mounted, than upon a lean, sorry, 
jack-ass of a horse, value about one pound fifteen 
shillings ; who, to shorten all description of hini^ 
was full brother to Rdsmante^ as far as similitude 
congenial could make him ; for he answered bts 
description to a hair-breadth in every thing,*— excCflt 
that I do not remember *ti8 any where said, that 
Riiunanti was broken-winded ; and that, moreover, 
as is the hap^flness of most Sp^sh horSi% 
fiit or lean,*— was undoubtedly a horse at aU 
I know very well that tl^ Hdko*i horse Wii^ 
honie 4af chsite deportment^ which may hate deeu 
gxmuiik ftxr the contnuy opinion : But it w ii 
f OU i« S 
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c<rti{pi ftt the Slime tim^, that RmnanU*s conttn* 
(fts may he demonitrated from the adventure 
#f tW JTanguisim carrten) proceeded from bod% 
defect or cause whatsoever, but from the temper- 
mice and orderly current of his blood. — And let me 
tell you, Madam, there is a great deal of very good 
chastity in the world, in behalf of which you could 
not say more for your life. 

Let that be as it may, as my purpose is to do 
exact justice to every creature brought upon the 
stage of this dramatic work, — I could not stifle this 
distinction in favour of Don Quixote s horse — n - 
in all other points, the parson's horse, I say, was 
just such another, — for he was as lean, and as lank, 
and as sorry a jade, as HuMitirv herself could have 
bestiided. 

In the estimation of here and there a man of 
weak judgment, it was greatly in the pamim** 
power to have helped the figure of this horse of 
his, — for he was master of a very handsome demi^ 
peak’d saddle, quilted on the seat with green plush, 
garnished with a double row of silver-headed studs, 
and a noble pair of shining brass stirrups, with a 
housing altogether suitable, of gre^ superfine cloth, 
with an edging of black lace, terminating in a deep, 
black, silk fringe, poudri ^forj-r-all which he had 
purchased in the pride and prime of his life, to^ 
geither with a grand embossed bridle, ornamented 

at all points as it should be«- But not caring to 

banter his beast, he had hong all these up behind 
Ml cti|dy door :--«and in lieu of them, had seriously 
bl^tied him wlUi just such a bridle and such a 
«i the ligurm and value of such a steed 
l|pght Hrell and truly desmve. 
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In the severttl sallies about his paifishi laid in ito 
naaghbouring visits to the gentry who limed a>ak|Md 
him,— you wjU easily comprehend^ that the Ipihoh^ 
so appointed, would both hear and 6cN» enohill fa 
keep his philosophy from mstiiig* To apeal the 
truth, he never could enter a village, but he caught 

the attention of both old and youngs ^^^Lahour 

stood still as he pass’d -the bucket hung sus- 
pended in the middle of the well, the spinning- 

wheel forgot its round, even chuck-farthing 

and shuiiie-cap themselves stood gaping till he had 
got out of sight ; and as his movement was not of 
the quickest, he had generally time enough upon 
his hands to make his observations, — to hear the 
groans of the 8erious,r-and the laughter of the 
light-hearted ; — all which he bore with excellent 
tranquillity, — His character was, — he loved a jest 
in his heart — and as he saw himself in the true 
point of ridicule, he would say he could not be 
angry with others for seeing him in a light, in 
whioi he so strongly saw himself : So that to his 
friends, who knew his foible was not the love of 
money, and who therefore made the less scruple in 
bantering the extravagance of his humour, — instead 
of giving the true cause, — he chose rather to join 
in the laugh against himself ; and as he never 
carried one single ounce of flesh upon his own 
bones, being altogether as spare a figure as his 
beast,— he would sometimes insist upon it, that the 
horse was as good as the rider deserved that they 
were, centaurf^itke,— both of a piece. At .other 
times, and in other moods, when liis spirits 10 ^ 
above the temptation of Wsefeit, — he would «yi 
he Ifound hhneolf going off tot in a consuminteu | 
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mtdf great gravityi would pretend, he could 
tiot bear the eight of a fat horse, without a deiec^ 
tlon of heart, and a sensible alteration in hft pulse ; 
and that he had made choice of the lean one he 
rode upon, not only to keep himself in countenance, 
but in spirits. 

At different times he would give fifty humorous 
and apposite reasons for riding a meek-spirited jade 
of a broken-winded horse, preferably to one of 
mettle $ — for on such a one he could sit mechani- 
cally, and meditate as delightfully de vanitate mundi 
ii fugd as with the advantage of a death’s- 

head before him ; — that, in all other exercitations, 
he could spend his time, as he rode slowly along, — 
40 as much account as in his study ; — that he could 
draw up an argument in his sermon, — or a hole in 
his breeches, as steadily on the one as in the other $ 
—-that brisk trotting and slow argumentation, like 
wit and judgment, were two incompatible move- 
ments.^ — But that upon his steed — he coilld unite 
and reconcile every thing, — he could compose hts 
sermon — he could compose his cough,— and, in 
case nature gave a call that way, he could likewise 
compose himself to sleep. — In short, the parson 
upon such encounters would assign any cause but 
the true cause,— and he with-held the true one, 
only out of a nicety of temper, because he thought 
ft dp honour to him. 

But the truth of the story was as Mkym : In the 
jjiil years of this gentleman’s life, and about the 
time when the^ superb saddle and bridle were {nhtw 
tifittd by him, it had been bis manner, or vani^^ 
6f *Wll it what you Vill,— 4o run into the o|»|*oslte 
extrpne# In the language of the ooutny whm be 
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dwdt» he was laid to have loved a geod 
genetayijr had one of the best in I& whole mMn 
standing in hts stable always ready lor saddling i 
and as the nearest midwife^ as I told yo% did tWt 
live nearer to the villas than sevan inite^ and ill a 
vile country, — it so fell out that the poor gentietnan 
was scarce a whole week together without fO|ne 
piteous application for his beast ; and as he WW not 
an unkind*hearted man, and every case was more 
pressing and more distressful than the last , — m much 
as he loved his beast, he had never a heart to rehiie 
him ; the upshot of which was generally this, that 
his horse was either clapp’d, or spavined, or greaa’d ; 
— or he was twitter-bony, or broken-winded, or 
something, in short, or other had befallen him» 
which would let him carry no flesh 5 — so that he 
had every nine or ten months a bad horse to get 
rid of,« — and a good horse to purchase in his stead. 

What the loss in such a balance might amount 
tix cammUniiws annisy I would leave to a special jury 
of sufferers in the same traffick, to determine i»-but 
let it be what it would, the honest gentleman bote 
it for many years without a murmur, till at lengtlb 
by repeated ill accidents of the kind, he found it 
necessary to take the thing under considecatton f 
and upon weighing the whole, and summing it up 
jn his mind, he found it not only disproporticined 
to his other eapencg, but withal so heavy an ifttcle 
in itself, as WUfSCSlc him from any other ^ ol 
generosity in his parish : Besides this, he conssipeu 
that with half the sum i^us galloped away, he hpU 
do timm m much good {•'*^0 wW leciM 

mom with him than all othft considemtiotw mi 
together idm llM% '-that it eoiifiiied all hii ehmir 
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inti^ottt channel^ and Where, as he fiuicied, 

it Wai the least wanted, 'htmelv, to the chitd-bedt** 
ing and child-getting part of his parish j l^erving 
r#thing for the impotent, — nothing for the aged,— 
nothing for the many comfortless scenes he was 
hourly called forth to visit, where poverty, and 
sickness, and affliction dwelt together. 

For these reasons he resolved to discontinue 
the cxpcnce ; and there appeared but two possible 
ways to extricate him clearly out of it ; — and these 
were, cither to make it an irrevocable law never 
more to lend his steed upon any application what- 
ever,— -or else be content to ride the last poor devil, 
such as they had made him, with all his aches and 
infirmities, to the very end of the chapter. 

As he dreaded his own constancy in the first— 
he very chearfully betook himself to the second j 
and though he could very well have explained it, as 
I said, to his honour, — yet, for that very reason, he 
had a spirit above it ; choosing rather to bear the 
contempt of his enemies, and the laughter of his 
friends, than undergo the pain of telling a story, 
which might seem a pancgyrick upon himself. 

I have the highest idea of the spiritual and re« 
fined sentiments of this reverend gentleman, from 
this Single stroke in his character, which I think 
ttwnes up to any of the honest refinements of 
the ftoerless knight of La Mancha^ whom, by the 
with all his follies, I love more, "^and Would 
accmilly have gone farther to have paid a Visit to, 
thim the greatesj hero of antii^uity. 

tim is not the moral of my story: The 
thintg I btd ill vieaf^was to shew tlie tem|mr of 
the world in the wtiole Of this efilurAI^ fm 
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must know, that loJolig (a thu aNgiaitMiiBn ^wimUI 
tuhw di?ne the parson credit,—^ devil a send 

could fijod it out, — I suppose hli enemies ifjwdil 
not, and that his frieix^ could no 

sooner did he bestir himself in behalf of the midiiifev 
and pa)^ the expences of the ordiftary^s licence to 
set her up, — but the whole secret caate out j efery 
horse he had lost, and two horses more than ever 
he had lost, with all the circumstances of their de« 
struction, were known and distinctly remem bered^ 
—The story ran like wild-fire — “ The parson had 
a returning fit of pride which had just seized him ; 
and he was going to be well mounted once again 
in his life ; and if it was so, *twas plain as the sun 
at noon-day, he would pocket the expence of the 
licence, ten times told, the very first year -So 
tfiat everybody was left to judge what were hts 
views in this act of charity.” 

What were his views in this, and in every other 
action of his life, — or rather what were the opinions 
which floated in the brains of other people concern- 
ing it, was a thought which too much floated in 
his own, and too onen broke in upon his rest, when 
he should have been sound asleep. 

About ten years ago this gentleman had the good 
fortune to be made entirely easy upon that scoir%— 
it being just so long since he left his parish,— 
the whok world at the same time behind 
and standi Ifeccoun table to a Judge of whom ho wiH 
have fio cause to complaiti. 

But there is a fatality attends the actions of tOifm 
men ; Oder them as they will, they mis thfo* 0 
cermiit medtomf whkh so tsiiit* and reriroeti them 
Hioif tiKim dkoettofta*^-*^ — that, with aB the 
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littqi to pmise which ft rectitude of hoart d)uti giyei' 
the 4mt% of them are nevertheless forced to lii^e 
Ikitd die without it. 

4 Of the truth of which, this gentleman was a 

painful example. But to know by what means 

this came to pass, — and to make that knowledge 
of use to you, 1 insist upon it that you read the 
two following chapters, which contain such a sketch 
of his life and conversation, as will carry its moral 
along with it. — When this is done, if nothing stops 
us in our way, we will go on with the midwife. 


CHAPTER XI 

Yomcfc was this parson’s name, and, what is very 
remarkable in it, (as appears from a most ancient 
account of the family, wrote upon strong vellum, 
and now in perfect preservation) it had been exactly 

so spelt for near, 1 was within an ace of saying 

nine hundred years ; but I would not sluike 

my credit in telling an improbable truth, however 

indisputable in itself; and therefore I shidl 

content myself with only saying It had been 

exftctly so spelt, without the least variation or 
transposition of a single letter, for I do not know 
how long; which is more than 1 would venture 
to lay of one half of the best surnames in the 
} which in a course of years, have gener- 
ally undergone as many chops and changes as thetr 
owiiei*s«*^Has this been owing to the pride, or to 
the shame of the Respective proprietors ?-^ln honem 
tnitiii t thipk sometimes to the one, and sornetimm 
to thi other, just as the temptatioii has wwmmht* 
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But » flliwnoiu afiMr it it, ani wi)l ome dw ijl 
yend ayid twnfound us altogethor, dwt i>o.WMnpM|t 

be nble to stand up and swears ^^Tbat bif ipiii 
great griuidfather was the man wh& did ^tlbef %t| 
or that.” 

This evil had been sufficiently fenced i ^ 
the prudent care of the faixiily» and tlefr 

religious preservation of these records 1 quotet 
which do farther inform us, That the family was 
originally of Danish extraction, and had been trans« 
planted into England as early as in the reign of 
H$rwndillus^ king of Denmark^ in whose court, it 
seems, an ancestor of this Mr. Tortck^Sy and from 
whom he was lineally descended, held a consider- 
able post to the day of his death. Of what nature 
this considerable post was, this record saith not ; — 
It only adds, That for near two centuries, it had 
been totally abolished, as altogether unnecessary, 
not only in that court, but in every other court of 
the Christian world. 

It has often come into my head, that this post 
could be no other than that of the king’s chief 
Jester ^and that Hamlefs Tortcky in our &h&k^ 
many of whose plays, you know, are founded 
upon authenticated facts, was certainly the very 
man, 

1 have not the time to look into Saxo-Gramm^* 
tim^s Damdi history, to know ^he certainty of 
this if you have leisure, and can easily get 

at this book, you may do it full as well ycmrielf* 

I had just time, in my travels through tkiimirii 
Mf. NmUfi eldest son, whlu% Tn the y*ar 
ty4i^ I lusoompanied as governor, riding dbhi 
Iliei m n,9iodigiou8 thro’ tnost w 
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Mur0p9i *nd of which original journey fWfomitd 
hy IIS two, a most delectable narratwe will ht given 
in the progress of this work ; I had just thnc, I 
say, and that was all, to prove the truth of an 
observation made by a long sojourner in that 

country ; namely, That nature was neither 

very lavish, nor was she very stingy in her gifts of 
genius and capacity to its inhabitants ; — but, like a 
discreet parent, was moderately kind to them all ; 
observing such an equal tenor in the distribution 
of her favours, as to bring them, in those points, 
pretty near to a level with each other ; so that you 
will meet with few instances in that kingdom of 
refined parts ; but a great deal of good plain hous- 
hold understanding amongst all ranks of people, of 
which every body has a share ; ” which is, I think, 
very right. 

, with us, you see, the case is quite different — 
#le are all ups and downs in this matter ; — ^you arc 
a great genius ; — or ’tis fifty to one, Sir, you are a 
great dunce and a blockhead ; — not that there is a 
total want of intermediate steps, — no, — we are not 
so irregular as that comes to; — but the two CJC* 
tremes arc more common, and in a greater degree 
in this unsettled island, where nature, in her gifb 
and dispositions of this kind, is most whimsical and 
ca^pricious; fortune herself not bding more so in 
the bluest of her goods and chattels than she* 

This is all that ever staggered my faith In regard 
to nrie^s extraction, who, by what I can remeiiiM 
ber ^ hinii and by all the accounts I couM ever 
M lltfiii seemed not to have had one ringk 
dmp of Danish bloo<Piii his whde eiasis ; in time 
hundred jmts it might poesibly bm aB mn mlt : 
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will not «|ttomfnt Witl^f ftH 

skt^t k ; for hiippen how ft tilt fotl wt| 

this Thitt insteail of thtt cold |ihl^|$nii ttid ittlCt 
regutiurfty of tenie tnd hUfoiHit^ fm wotid hNwt 
lo^ed for, in one $o extracted }~fie Wtti» on the 
contrary^ as mercurial and sublimated a cofopoattforf 
— as hctcroclitc a creature In all hfs declensions 
with as much life and whim^ and gaiti d# ewar 
about him, as the kindliest climate could have en*^ 
gendered and put together. With all this sail, poof 
lorUk carried not one ounce of ballast ; he was 
utterly unpractised in the world ; and, at the age 
of tWenty-six, knew just about as well how to steer 
his course in it, as a romping, unsuspicious girl of 
thirteen : So that upon his first setting out, the 
brisk gale of his spirit^ as you will imagine, ran him 
foul ten times in a day of somebody’s tackling ; and 
as the grave and more slow-paced were oftenest in 
his way,— — you may likewise imagine, ’twas With 
such he had generally the ill luck to ^et the most 
entangled. For aught I know there might be solttc 
mixture of unlucky wit at the bottom of such 
Fracas — ^For, to speak the truth, Torkk had an 
invincible dislike and opposition in his nature to 
gravity j not to gravity as such j — for where gravity 
was wanted, he woula be the most grave or serious 
of mortal men for days and weeks together ^but 
he Was an enemy to the affectation of it, and 
dedarod open war against it, only as it appeared 
a cloak for Ignorance, or for folly : and then, wheii* 
ever it foB fn his way, however ^Itered and pro* 
teafod| he sddtMn gave it much quarter# 
iMetimei,) fn hfs wild wdy Of talking^ he imM 
Wlf' #lit #aaati errant scouitdid^ end lie 
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the mosl^ dangerous kind COO|«^ 
a 9i?p one $ and that he verily believed, more 
koneet, welb'meiining peo|»ie were bubbled out of 
cbetr goods and money by it in one twelve^month, 
thsufi by pocket-picking and shop-lifting in seven. 
In the naked temper which a merry heart discovered, 
he would say, there was no danger, — but to itself : 
-^whereas the very essence of gravity was design, 
and consequently deceit ; — ’twas a taught trick to 

£ in credit of the world for more sense and know- 
Ige than a man was worth ; and that, with all 
its pretensions, — it was no better, but often worse, 
than what a French wit had long ago defined it,— 
01 *, A mysterious carriage of the body to cover the 
d^icts rf the mind ; — which definition of gravity, 
laricb^ with great imprudence, would say, deserve 
to be wrote in letters of gold. 

But, in plain truth, he was a man unhackneyed 
and unpractised in the world, and was altogether 
as indiscreet and foolish on every other subject of 
discourse where policy is wont to impress restraint. 

had no impression but one, and that was 
what arose from the nature of the deed spoken of} 
which impression he would usually translate into 
plain MngUsh without any periphrasis and too 
oft without much distinction of either person, time, 
or place I — ^so that when mention was made of a 
pittfy or an ungenerous proceeding— <^he ocVer 

S o himself a moment's time to reftect who was 
hero of the piece,— what his station,—*^ 
hour ftsT he had power to hurt him hereafter 
but if it wid k difty aotmUir-without more adth^^ 
Thwnnkk loma diity so on,— And as 

his had uoMally the iU iim to 
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with flddie drdller^ or humoiir df #i]iir«iildity 
wtfigs td rorid^s rndtscretton. In ji Wdr«t^ th# h« 
nem tcmglit, yet^ at the same ritiie^ as m amnm 
shunned occasions of sa3rmg what eatite 
and without much ceremony 5~-^|e haii hut too 
many temptations in Hfe^ of scatterid^ hit Wit and 
his humour, — his gibes and his jests about him.-*---* 
They were not lost for want of gathering. 

What were the consequences, and what was 
Torick's catastrophe thereupon, you will read in the 
next chapter. 


CHAPTER XII 

"Fiib Mortgager and Mortgagee differ the one from 
the other, not more in length of purse, than the 
Jistir and Jestit do, in that of memory. But in this 
the comparison between them runs, as the scholiasts 
call it, upon all-four ; which, by the bye, is upon 
one or two legs more than some of the best of 
H9mr*s can pretend to; — namely, That the oOt 
raises a sum, and the other a laugh at your expencd, 
and thinks no more about it. Interest, however, 
still runs on in both cases ; — the periodical or acci- 
dental payments of it, just serving to keep the 
memory of the a&ir alive ; til4 at length, in some 
evil hour,— pop comes the creditor upon each, mid 
by detmuiding principal upon the spot, together 
with iuU interest to the very day. makes them boift 
<ee) the AtU extent of their oUi^ions. 

Aa efae reader (Ibr I hate ftikr ifi) hasa thorough 
ImOertedge sd^htiiiian nature^ I nim not iiy daote 
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10 him, that my Hitao couW not go on at 
thta tate without some alight experience of these 
inciileiital mementos. To speak the truth, he had 
wantonly involved himself in a multitude of small 
hook-debts of this stamp, which, notwithstanding 
Euginius'i frequent advice, he too much disregarded j 
thinking, thaf as not one of them was contracted 
thro’ any malignancy j — hut, on the contrary, from 
an honesty of mind, and a mere jocundity of humour, 
they would all of them be cross'd out in course. 

Muginius would never admit this; and would 
often tell him, that one day or other he would 
certainly be reckoned with ; and he would often 
add, in an accent of sorrowful apprehension, — to 
the uttermost mite. To which Toricky with his 
usual carelessness of heart, would as often answer 
with a pshaw ! — and if the subject was started in 
the fields,— with a hop, skip, and a jump at the end 
of it ; but if close pent up in the social chimney** 
corner, where the culprit was barricado’d in, with 
a table and a couple of arm-chairs, and could not 
10 readily fly off in a tangent, — Eugenius would then 
go on with his lecture upon discretion in words to 
this purpose, though somewhat better put together* 

Trust me, dear TVWc/t, this unwary pleasantry of 
thine will sooner or later bring thee into scrapes 
apd diflBculties, which no after- wit can extricate 

thee out ofi In these sallies, too oft, I see, it 

haimens, that a person laii^hed at, considers himidif 
in tne hght ot a person injured, with all the right! 
of such a situation belonging to him ; and when 
thou viewest himSn that light too, and reckons up 
hit hit fiunilyi his kindred and allie%f**r — 

and mmim up with them the many mcmiis which 
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will list under t^jnci Irimn sense i 

— h**tis no 4B**reviigant iritiwietkl |o nir^ 

€¥017 ten joltcs* — thou hes* got fn h^ii4i«u etwwio* ^ 
and till thou hast gone on, and tailed a swipjrfn of 
wasps about thine ears, and ar^ half Stung to 
death hy them, thou wilt never be convine^iit 
is so. f 

I cannot suspect it in the man whom I esteem,^ 
that there is the least spur from spleen or malet 

volence of intent in these sallies 1 believe and 

know them to be truly honest and sportive :^But 
consider, my dear lad, that fools cannot distinguish 
this, — and that knaves will not : and thou knowest 
not what it is, either to provoke the one, or to make 

merry with the other : -whenever they associate 

for mutual defence, depend upon it, they will carry 
on the war in such a manner against thee, my dear 
fnen4» as to make thee heartily sick of it, and of 
thy life too. 

Revenge from some baneful corner shall level a 
falc of dishonour at thee, which no innocence of 
heart or integrity of conduct shall set right*~-^ 
The fortunes of thy house shall totter, — thy char* 
acter» which led the way to them, shall bleed oU 
every side of it, — thy faith questioned, — thy works 
belicd,-^thy wit forgotten, — -thy learning trampled 
on. To wind up the last scene of thy tragedyk 
Ci^USliTV and Cowardice, twin rufKan^ hired and 
set on by Mawe in the darl^ shall strike together 
at aii thy in£rmittes and mistakes : — r-The best 
of my dear lad, lie open there,-rw.^^«and trust 
IVkf, whin t» frari^ a 
$t is mci rmh/id upmt that m immmi 

efusluf# Mi hi samficiJf Vii #« 
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I tlidi en»$(gi firm my Mitt whtrt if fut 

L mk a fire te effir it itp imth, 

kk scarce ever heard this sad vaticlnatioft ijff 


his destiny read over to him, but with a tear steifd-^ 
ing from his eye, and a promissory look attending it^ 
that he was resolved for the time to come, to ride 
his tJt with more sobriety, — But, alas, too late I — 
a grand confederacy, with ***** and ***** at the 
head of it, was formed before the first prediction of 
it-^The whole plan of the attack, just as Bugenim 
had foreboded, was put in execution all at once,*^ 
with So little mercy on the side of the allies, — and 
SO little suspicion in Tortek, of what was carrying 
on against him, — that when he thought, good easy 
man ! full surely preferment was a ripening,-^ 
they had smote his root, and then he fell, as many 
a worthy man had fallen before him. 

jrarirl, however, fought it out with all imagin* 
abfo gallantry for some time ; till, overpowered by 
nitmbert and worn out at length by the calamities 
of the war, — but more so, by the ungenerous 
manner in which it was earned on, — he threw 
down the sword $ and though he kept up his spirits 
in appearance to the last, he died, nevertheless, as 
was generally thoi^ht, quite broken-hearted. 

’W^t inclined Eugemus to the same opinion was 

s$ follows ; 


A few hours before Terjek breathed his listi 
SmmiMi stept in with an intent to tttice hii hst 
ript and last ferewell of him. Upon his d^iiMiig 
ciinain,^ and asking hoW m fek WMeil 
r#llcl iookihg up in his fece took hold of his 

after thanking him for the many imAoiiI of 
his f^on^ip to hinif for which, he sai^ # ft %ii!t 



tWr ^ mm 

ftg^iii mul A^iiit^hc ^ bkA^ i^^mrn M£lil4i fm 
hour® of gmi^g hi$ isiiomics the ^|li|> ^ 
hope not, anwerdi Emmirn^ with tm$ tfleltt^ng 
4 ewn hia cheeks, an 4 l with tlw tendetet^ tone that 
ever man hope Tmd^ mM JieL-^-w 

titrki replied^ with a look up, and a ^htle 84|iiceae 
of Eu^mius's hmd^ md that was alj^^hut ft cut 
Et^f^tus to hi$ heart. — Come, — come, Tcrid^ quoth 
Eugmm^ wiping his eyes, and summoning Up the 
man within him, — my dear lad, be comforted, — let 
not all thy spirits and fortitude forsake thee at 

this Crisis when thou most wants them 5 —who 

knows what resources are in store, and what the 

power of God may yet do for thee ? Torick laid 

his hand upon his heart, and gently shook his head ; 
— »^Fhr my part, continued Eugemus^ crying bitterly 
as he uttered the words, — I declare I know hot, 
Tarkk^ how to part with thee, and would gladly 
flatter my hopes, added Eugeniusj chearing up his 
voice, that there is still enough left of thee to make 

a bishop, and that I may live to sec it. 1 beseech 

thee, Eugenius^ quoth Torick^ taking off his nights 
cap as well as he could with his left hand, — ^hi$ 
right being still grasped close in that of Ewgodut^ 
I hes^h thee to take a view of my hciw^^I 
$ee nothing that ails it, replied Eugenm^ Thei% 
al^ ! my friend, said ^ (dl you^ ihat 

’tie so bruised and mie-shapened with the bbwt 
Whidi teee* nad ♦*ee#^ and others imHt m 
uulwiidsoi^ir given mo in the darL that I 
say with mmh» Pance^ that shoiuo 1 recover^ and 
^Idiitree th«rUu|ioii ue suffered to tain dd#tt ioto 
heaven^ a« tlitck as hail, not one of them wwili lit 
tm. t* c 
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it/> — bwt htemh was hanging ufion his 
tremUing lip ready (o depart as be utteral this ; 

still it was uttered with sometM^ of t 
C^r^wtick tone — and as he Spoke it, mginius 
coUl4 perceive a stream of lambent fire Itjght^ up 

for a moment in his eps ; faint picture of those 

flaihes of his spirit, which (as Shakespiate said of his 
ancestor) were wont to set the table in a roar } 

Eugenius was convinced from this, that the heart 
of his friend was broke : he squeezed his hand,-*^ — 
and then walked softly out of the room, weeping 
as he walked. Torick followed Eugenius with his 
eyes to the door, — he then closed them, — and never 
opened them more. 

He lies buried in the corner of his churchyard, 

in the parish of , under a plain marble slab, 

which hts friend Eugeniusy by leave of his executors, 
laid upon his grave, with no more than these three 
words of inscription, serving both for his epitaph 
and elegy. 


Alas, poor YORICK ! 


Ten times a day has YorUEs ghost the consola* 
tiftti to hear his monumental inscription read over 
Whsh such k variety of plaintive tones, as delete a 
pity and esteem for him ;•*- — a feob^Sray 
enaWng the churchyard close by the side Of his 
^ passenger goes hy without stO^ng 
to a^loelc uijon it,^-«fid sighing as he mfm on, 

AHihiorirORtCKt 
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CHAl^kE xin 

Ir i& 8d long &ince tte reftder of thk rhii|iiodScal 
worl has been parted from the midwifep that ft is 
high time to mention her a^ain to him^therdv to 
put him in mind that there is such a body ttifi in 
the lybrld) and whom, upon the best jud^ent I 
can form upon my own plan at present,<^I am 
gohm to introduce to him for good and all : But 
as f^h matter may be started, and much Un- 
expected business fall out betwixt the reader Cnd 
myaejif, which may require immediate dispatch; 
— right to take care that the poor woman 
shdtild not be lost in the meantime bemuse 
wh# she is wanted, we can no way do wfrllout 
hcCj, 

I chiink I told you that this good womah vlhs a 
penim uf no small note and consecmence through- 
oui| pm* whole village and township ner 

f;^ had spread itself, to the very ouMidge pnd 
cir^^frrence of that circle of tmporiamMg of 
whicli kind every soul living, yrhether he has a 

shirl m his back or no, Xas one 

hidi |M^#bich said circle, by the W»y| 

'tit iild that such a one is of great land 

in the I desim mif be 

nr contracted in your wtfmhip% 

M ratio of the atatiom i 
height and difm 
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two or threo of the ndjetem hemlei* in the <|ein» 
of the ne)tl psirlsh } lArbieh miMi# • 
thing of it« 1 must addi Thet the wtsi ttiofwreri 
very well looked on «t one Itrge fthe 

tome other odd houses and mm whhiif ot 
three miles^ as I said, from the moke of her own 

chimney : But I must here, once for hilhriil 

yoU| that all thts will be more exattly Mheated 
and explain’d in a map, now in the bands of the 
engraver, which, with many other pieces and 
developements of this work, will be added to the 
end of the twentieth volume, — not to swell the 
work, — I detest the thought of such a thing — 
but by way of commentary, scholium, illustra* 
tion, and key to such passages, incidents, or 
innviendos as shall be thought to be either of 
private interpretation, or of dark or doubtful 
meaning, after my life and my opinions shall have 
been over (now don’t forget the meaning of 

the word) by idl the tvor/d ; which, betwixt 

you and me, and in spite of all the gentlemen^ 
reviewers in Great Britain^ and of all that their 
worships shall undertake to write or say to the 
contrary, — I am. determined shall be the case.«^ 
1 need not tell your worship, that all this is spoke 
in confidence. 


CHAPTER XIV 

UvoH lodging into my mother’s marriagf^dettie* 
ment| in order to satisi^ rnmlf^aitd reaid* ifi a 
poliit to be chme# hp> before we oeoW 

preiaeid mf mth«r in this history |r4 the 
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goc4 forlune to pop upon the very thing I wanted 
belpfif I had read a day and a half straight hrwmdst 
-r^it ni^ht have taken me up a month which 
shews plainly, that when a man sits down to write 
a history, ^tho’ it be bat the history of /riri Hkk&- 
ihrifi or Tmn Thumbs he knows no more than his 
heels what lets and confounded hindrances he is to 
meet with in his way, — or what a dance he may 
be led, by one excursion or another, before all is 
over. Could a historiographer drive on his history, 
as a muleteer drives on his mule, — straight for- 
ward for instance, from Rome all the way to 

LorettOy without ever once turning his head aside 

either to the right hand or to the left, he might 

venture to foretell you to an hour when he shoim 

get to his journey’s end ; but the thing is, 

morally speaking, impossible ; For, if he is a man 
of the least spirit, he will have fifty deviations 
from a straight line to make with this or that 
party as he goes along, which he can no wa 3 rs 
avoid. He will have views and prospects to him* 
self perpetually soliciting his eye, which he can no 
more help standing still to look at than he can ty } 
he will moreover have various 

Accounts to reconcile : 

Anecdotes to pick up : 

Inscriptions to make out : 

Stories to weave in ; 

Traditions to sift : 

Personages to call upon : 

I^negytkks to paste up at this door ; 

Pisqt^des at that.wr-.All which both fehn 
man kk mule are <|uite exempt fitmi. T# 

mm i amhives m every stage m k$ 
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look’d mto« Olid roUa, focord^ ld«4 

oodlm genc!sdogie% wkich justiiao And 
cftlts liim back to stay the r^ing of fhot«f 

there is no end of it ;-~^lbr my owti pit% i 
declare I have been at it these «ia Wiad^ maldog 
all the meed I possibly cotdd^-**<iUid am not pt 
born :<^1 have just been abk) and that’s aU^ to |rU 
you whm it happen’d, but not hm4f ts^ you 
see the thmg is yet far from being accomplished* 
These unforeseen stoppages, which I own 1 had 
no conception of wheri I first set out ^but which, 
I am convinced now, will rather increase than 
dinuTiish as I advance, — have struck out a hint 

which I am resolved to follow ; and that is,-^ 

not to be in a hurry but to go on leisurely, 
writing and publishing two volumes of my life 

esvery year ; which, if I am suffered to go on 

quietly, and can make a tolerable bargain with 
my bookseller, 1 shall continue to do as long as 
I live. 


CHAPTER XV 

The article in my mother’s marriagc-scttlcmcn% 
which I told the reader I was at the pains to search 
for, and which, now that I have found dt, I think 
proper to lay before him, — is so much more liiUy 
express’d in the deed itself, than ever I can pretend 
to do it, that it would be barbarity to take it out of 
the lawyer’s hand : — ^It is as follows. 

rt ii # 'Sntniuttft fttnlKt totocaMMik 
That the said Walttr merchant^ in ceo^ 

lideration of the mid intended marria^ to^hh hhd| 
and, kf God’s bieasiiig, to be vml aod^^^tilillr 
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SQlemntflBed and consummated between 
Shandy and Elizabeth MMttem 
and divers other good and valuable caused ilit 
Qohalderations him thereunto specially movin^v^ 
doth grant, covenant, condescend, consent, 
elude, barpin, and fully agree to and with 
t)ixon^ ana James Turmr^ Esqrs. the above-naiSI04 
Trustees, feuit, — That in case it should 

hereafter so fall out, chance, happen, or otherwise 
come to pass, — That the said Walter ^haniy^ mer- 
chant, shall have left off business before the time 
or times, that the said Elizabeth Mollineux shall, 
according to the course of nature, or otherwise, 
have left oflf bearing and bringing forth children 5 — 
and that, in consequence of the said Waiter Shandy 
having so left off business, he shall in despight, and 
against the free-will, consent, and good-liking of 
the said Elizabeth Mollineux^ make a departure 
from the city of London^ in order to retire to, and 
dwell upon, his estate at Shandy Hall^ ift the 

county of , or at any other country-scat, castle, 

hall, mansion-house, messuage or grainge-house, 
nSbw purchased, or hereafter to be purchased, or 
upon any part or parcel thereof : — That then, and 
as often as the said Elizabeth Mellineux shall happen 
in be enceint with child or children severally and 
^dyiV begot, or to be begotten, upon the body 
dp mid Ebtakth Mollineux^ during her said cover* ^ 
nm^-^he the said Waltet Shandy mall, at his own 
pro^r cost and charges, and out of hii own prop# 
niome^ upon good and reasonable notice, whjchf ji 
hipfOW Mtoed to be within six weeks of her lite 
said Emaiah MaUmmxU full reckoning, or time 
enpipoied and computed deltv#iy,-r«pay^ or MWi 
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t» «e (Hud, «Im jKun •of one inuaired tWMtf 
poiutdi of «nd bwfttl inoiiaf^ to hm Omn, 

and Jkmei Turnir^ Esqrsa or awtglii^-^lipOfl “imifr 
and coitMenca, and for and tiiUBo iImi ^ ind tUMltti 
ifitetit, end, and purpose following If HO 

i(lt,--Thtt the said sum of one fiundeed wM 
twenty pounds shall be paid into the hand# ef ^ 
said Elizaheth MdUneux^ or to be otherwise a|iplied 
by them the said Trustees, for the well and truly 
hiring of one coach, with able and sufficient horses, 
to carry and convey the body of the said Wmahith 
Molltneux^ and the child or children which she 
shall be then and there enceint and pregnant withf 
— unto the city of London ; and for^ the further 
paying and defraying of all other incidental costs, 
charges, and expences whatsoever, — in and a^ut, 
and for, and relating to, her said intended delivery 
and lying«in, in the said city or suburbs thereof* 
And that the said Eltxaheih Molltnmx shali and 
may, from time to time,* and at all such time and 
times as are here covenanted and agreed upon,— 
peaceably and quietly hire the said coach and 
horses, and have free ingress, egress, and regrw 
throughout her journey, in and from the said 
coach, according to the tenor, true intent, a id 
meaning of these presents, without any ^ Nlf 
trouble, distui'hance, molestation, discharge, htnd|| 
Yance^ forfoiture, eviction, vexation, ‘interf^tiom 
or Incumbrance whatsoever. — ^And that jt 
mortiym be lawful to and for the said BUmkm 
M^mm^ from time to time, and as oft or often 
siib liudi liveU and truly be advanW in hef liUI 
pte(piancyi to the time heretofore stipulated atid 
agreed live ami itsMe in such fdao# m 
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|d»G«% and in mch family or fiantlios^ atmI widi 
sucti relation^ frieitdii and other persons within the 
said oity of Ltmdmy as she at her own will and 
pleasure, notwithstanding her present coverture, 
and as if she was a femme sole and unmarried/^ 

shall think fit.— atm t|it0 ^tmetiturr fttrt|«r 

tDittlt00ttht That for the more effectually carrying 
of the said covenant into execution, the said Weikmr 
Shandy^ merchant, doth hereby grant, bargain, sell, 
release, and confirm unto the said John Dixon^ imd 
James Turner^ Esqrs. their heirs, executors, and 
assigns, in their actual possession now being, by 
virtue of an indenture of bargain and sale for a year 
to them thq said John Dixon^ and James Turmr^ 
Esqrs. by him the said JVaker Shandy^ merchant, 
thereof made ; which said bargain and sale for a 
year, bears date the day next before the date of 
these presents, and by force and virtue of the 
statute for transferring of uses into possession, 
that the manor and lordship of Shandy^ in the 

county of , with all the rights, members, and 

appurtenances thereof; and all and every the 
messuages, houses, buildings, barns, stables, orchard^ 
prdens, backsides, tofts, crofts, garths, cottage^ 
bnds, meadows, feedings, pastures, marshes, eoni-^ 
molis, woods, underwoc^s, drains, fisheries, waters^ 
aild watercourses ;-^togcther with all ren^ iwer* 
Ifami, services, annuities, fee-fiirms, knights 
VielVi of frankpledge, escheats, relief% mttie% 
ties, gtK)ds and chattels of felons and lugit«vt% 
fsloiti of themselves, and put in exigent, deodsnidk, 
liroe aiSd ail other ropltiea and sdgiiio#ih 

rights and lunsdicttons, privileges and hemditiiAeiiti 
WWtsoever.r*^j9M the advowicMi, doofdwt, 
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♦i 

{iraftftiiKttoiit iittd Sree itispciiickiif 0 thfi 
pttiiNintt^ D# SkmJfy ttltbreaiifly md «iiii vv^th# 

teitfhft, tytkmt glcbc-ktids/*-— 

nk^ther was td lay in, (il ^ 

in 

But in order to put a stop to the praeticM of iivf 
unSiir play on the part of my mother^ ithlell a 
manriage-articie of this nature too manil^tif opened 
a door to^ and which indeed had never been thought 
of at all, but for ihy uncle Toby Shmdy;--^9, clli^ 
was added' in security of my father^ which was 
this ; — That in case my mother hereafter should^ 
at any time, put my lather to the trouble and 
expence of a London journey, upon false cries and 

tokens ; that for every such instance, she should 

forfeit all the right and title wl^ich the covenant 

gave her to the next turn ; but to no morc,^ 

and sO on, toties quoties^ in as effectual a manneri as 
if such a covenant l^twixt them had not b^n 
made,”— This, by the way, was no more that! 
what was reasonable ; — and yet, as reasonable as it 
was, I have ever thought it hard that the whole 
weight of the article should have hdleti entirely, 
it did, upon myself. 

But 1 was begot and born to misfortunes for 
jny poor mother, whether it was wind or water+^ 
or a compcnind of both, — or neither or whether 
it was iimpiy the mere swell of imagination and 
fancy in hm } — or how for a strong wish and desire 
to foive it so, might mislead her judgment s^in 
sh^ whether she was deceived or deceiving in 
this nkatter, k no way hecomes me to decide^ The 
foetwis thi% That in the laWer end of 
lytti^whieh was the year before 1 was boiiitf ittf 
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nioihiir^liiiving ciyrried my bxlmt uo to town mtix^ 

r ' Hit tho graini-^hc peremptorily iiisistdi up^ 
«ciau$Cjt_so that I was aoomM| by marrhigo^ 
jX|ticlc«» to have my nose squeez’d as flat to my 
face, as if the destinies had actually sptin me 
without one. 

How this event came about, — and what a train 
of vintatious disappointments, in one stage or other 
of my life, have pursued me from the mere loss, or 
rather compression, of this one single member,-— 
shall be laid before the reader all in due time. 


CHAPTER XVI 


My fiithcr, as any body may naturally imagine^ 
came down with my mother into the couii|ry» in 
but a pettish kind of a humour. The firit Iweuty 
or five-and-twenty miles he did nothing in the 
world but fret and teaae himself, and indeed my 
mother too, about the cursed expence, which hie 
said might every shilling of it have he<m saved ;-r- 
then what vexed him more than every thing else 
wa% the provoking time of the year,— which, aa I 
toU you, was towards the end of ^temkfi when 
hia waU^fruit and green gag4» especially* in whii^ 
he Wit very curious, were just ready for puUfol * 
4*rn^** Had he been whistled up to JLumbm^ upon 
fAiTaiii iW*! errand, in any’ other month of Iwi 
whole year, he should not have mid three WWr4* 


, W *h» neatf two whole imgm, no subjeei wfiH 
m ^ the heavy tiow he m mmmm 

IMI idm hm a son, wh^ 
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reckoned upm Im fcii mltld, «iid i*g«|iWW i<wWi # 
hit as a second stilF^ Ibf IH ^edd %% In 

case Bphbf should fail hhn, Tbo 
of thls^ he said, wal ten rimes nrmna M Mlhk 
than all the money which the jotirne]^, hid 
cost him, put together,— rot^ the himdred'*itil 
twenty pounds,^ he did not mind it k ni$K 

From Stilton, all the way to ' Grantham^ nothing 
in the whole affiitr provoked him so much as tli^ 
condolences of his friends, and the foolish figure 

they should make at church, the first Sunday ;■ 

of which, in the satirical vehemence of his Wit, 
now sharpen’d a little by vexation, he would give 
so many humorous and provoking descriptions,— 
and plfice his rib and self in so many tormenting 
lights and attitudes in the face of the whole con- 
gregation ; — that my mother declared, these two 
stages were so truly tragi-comical, that she did 
nothing but laugh and cry in a breath, from one 
end to the other of them all the way. 

From Grantham, till they had cross’d the Trtnt^ 
my father was out of all Kind of patience at tM 
vfle trick and imposition which he ftmcfed jMjl 
mother had put upon him in this afiSiir*4M|Hi 
taflity,** he would say to himself, over and Im 
amiiii, **the woman could not be deceived herH 
she could, — -what weakness ! 
lag word I— which M his iimgitiarion a ChoiiWy 
dance, |itid| before lul was over, played the dwee 

mid nit with him i for sure as ever the WiM 

mdtm im Utteri^ and strudT fof his 1)Mi 
-Aih'smt it set hint iipmi runhlagmvfifotfsuin^ 
Idnde enf weaknesses chem^werefH^ 
that weuniehi^w w 
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well 8S wotoiew of the fiiin[tl»^iid 
tiABfi lie wivitM do nothing but sylbgise within 
Idinajl^ for « stage or two together, HoW far the 
of ell these vexations might, or might notf 
h^ arisen out of himself. 

rln short, he had so many little subjects of dts* 
<]1itetude springing out of this one affair, all fretting 
taccesiively in his mind as they rose up in it, that 
my mother, whatever was her journey up, had but 

an uneasy journey of it down. In a word, as she 

complained to my uncle Tahyy he would have tired 
out the patience of any flesh silivc. 


CHAPTER XVII 

Though my father travelled homewards, as I told 
you, in none of the bpst of moods, — pshawing and 
pishing all the way down, — yet he had the com^ 
plaisance to keep the worst part of the story still to 

himseif which was the resolution he had taken 

of doing himself the justice, which my uncle T&kf$ 
cfauise in the marria^-settlement empowered him } 
nor was it till the very night in which I was 
which was thirteen months after, that she had th# 
Inst iniimation of his design : when my hither, 
hhiiiiening, as you remember, to he a Utile ehegrin’d 

ami out of temper, took occasion m they lay 

dptring gravely in bed afyirwaidsi talking pTil 
wktt ipa comcj^— to let her know tfep ilii 

h«^f as she eimlA to 

the Imtllln.maoe between them in their imiiriagw 
demi wllich was to iye»in of her next okM> in 
«)m#oiiiiiay h 
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My fiitlicr i«t» i gentJeswi of mmy 
but ho had « itrong apioo of that iH ^ 
which might, or might not, add to tht 
Th known by the name of persefemmab in Ajplirt 
cause, — and of obstinacy in a bhd o<t0 ; tlib 
my mother had so much knowledge, that the IWdW 
’twas to no purpose to make any renmnatraiilbeir*^ 
so she e'en resolved to sit down quietly, and make 
the most of it. 


CHAPTER XVIII 

As the point was that night agreed, or rather deter- 
mined, that my mother should lyC-in of me in the 
country, she took her measures accordingly i for 
which purpose, when she was three days, or there- 
abouts, gone with child, she beepm to cast her eyes 
upon the midwife, whom you have so often heaid 
me mention ; and before the week was well got 
round, as the famous Dr. Manningham was not CO 
be had, she had come to a final determination in 

her mind,^ notwithstanding there was a scientific 

operator within so near a call as eight miles of us, 
and who, moreover, had expressly wrote a five 
shillings book upon the subject of midwifery, in 
which he had exposed, not only the blundeit of the 
usterhood itselff^^^-^but had likewise supeiHadda4 
many curimis imfunViements for the quicker extinct 
lion of the (mum in cross births^ and some othes 
cases of daog^i which hday us in lettiog iolo file 
wmki I notwithstanding all this^ nly mothetf I SS|| 
wmli^diiseljr detesmli^ so trust her B%iuid misMt 
with % m kmA hut thh oM ^ 
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oiily#*t«Now this I like when we cannot get at 
the 1 very thing we wi9h-~-never to take up with 
the next best in degree to it no ; that’s pitiful 
beyond description ; — it is no more than a week 
from this very day, in which I am now writing 
this book for the edification of the world j— which 

is March 9, 1759, -that my dear, dear Jim% 

observing 1 looked a little grave, as she stood chea^ 
cning a silk of five-and-twenty shillings a yard,*— 
told the mercer, she was sorry she had given him so 
much trouble; — and immediately went and bought 
herself a yard-wide stuff of ten-pence a yard. — 'Tis 
the duplication of one and the same greatness of 
soul ; only what lessened the honour of it, some- 
what, in my mother’s case, was, that she could not 
heroine it into so violent and hazardous an extreme, 
as one in her situation might have wished, because 
the old midwife had really some little claim to be 
depended upon, — as much, at least, as success could 
give her ; having, in the course of her practice of 
near twenty years in the parish, brought every 
mother's son of them into the world without any 
one slip or accident which could fairly be bud to 
her account. 

These facts, tho’ they had their weight, yet did 
hot altogether satisfy some few scruples an4 un^ 
eaiiiiesies which hung upon my father’s spiriia in 
telarion to this choice.^ — To say nothing of the 
natmal workings of humanity and juitice*-^r of 
dm yearnttigs of {Rental and connubidi love^ ait 
prompted him to leave as little to haswol^is 
peadble iO n ciAb of this kind i*^^he felt jhiidmlf 
efiioei«md in a pniticulMr manneri that 
|0 in the present cpse ;^fiom the soohdiis* 
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luted sorrtiw % open to» should eny lM#|e 
his wife mnd child in lying-in nt 
He knew the world judged t>y eveitti^ end irnnW 
ndd to his afflictions in such a tniifortiiney bf IcMid^ 
ing him with the whole blame of it.-'-^^Alas 
o’day } — had Mrs. Shandy^ poor gentlewoman I had 
but** het wish in going up to town just to lyt*^in 
and come down again ; — which> they say, she 
begged and prayed for upon her bare knce8,-^~- 
and which, in my opinion, considering the fortune 
which Mr, Shandy got with her, — was no such 
mighty matter to have complied with, the lad^ and 
her babe might both of them have been alive at 
this hour.** 

This exclamation, my father knew, was un- 
answerable j — and yet, it was not merely to shelter 
himself, — nor was it altogether for the care of his 
oHhpring and wife that he seemed so extremely 
anxious about this point ; my father had extensive 

views of things, and stood moreover, as he 

thought, deeply concerned in it for the pubikk 
good, from the dread he entertained of the bad 
uses an tU<*fflted instance might be put to. 

He was very sensible tlmt all political writere 
upon the subject had unanimously amed and 
lamented, from the beginning of Queen jBBmkHhh 
reign down to his own time, that the current of 
men and monev towards the metropolis, upon one 
frivolons errand or another, — set in so stTong,*-**as 
to become dangerous to our civil rights,— thoM|^ 

hy tbe bye, a ewrmt was n^ the image |ie 

snoac iMtght in,— a was hme Ifif 

fflvcMisjite metaphor, and bo would run it doom km 
a perlkct aOeg^, by fnaintaining it was identhadt^ 

VOJU I. ¥ D 
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the tame in the body nationid as in the body naturhly 
where the blood and spirits were driven tip into 
the head faster than they could find thetr way! 

down ; a stoppage of circulation must enstiei 

which was death in both cases. 

There was little danger, he would say, of losing 
our liberties by French politicks or French invasions j 

nor was he so much in pain of a consumption 

from the mass of corrupted matter and ulcerated 
humours in our constitution, which he hoped was 
not so bad as it was imagined ; — but he verily 
feared, that in some violent push, we should go 
ofF, all at once, in a state-apoplexy ; — and then he 
would say, The Lord have mercy upon us alL 

My father was never able to give the history 
of this distemper, — without the remedy along 
with it. 

*‘Wa8 I an absolute prince,” he would say, 
pulling up his breeches with both his hands, as 
he rose from his arm-chair, ‘‘ I would appoint able 
judges, at every avenue of my metropolis, who 
should take cogniaance of every fool’s bu^jneas 
who came there and if, upon a fair and candid 
hearing, it appeared not of weight sufficient to 
leave his own home, and come up, bag and hog* 
gage, With his wife and children, farmer’s sons, Inc. 

at his backside, they should be all sent back, 
(mn constaNe to constable, like vagrants as thi^ 
wete, to the place of their legal settlemenca 
tfa^ means I shall take care, that my metimaw 
not tb^o’ its own weight ; — timt the fiead 
he no longer too big for the body the 

yatrenbiSi now wasted and pinn’d in, be msiomd 
^ their due share of nourishment^ and regaifi wjtli 
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it thdr llrength and liraAl 

effiBCtnatly pi^oride^ That the tifieadiiWi utid 
fields of my dominions, should hiiigli md rihf 
that good cnear and hospitality fiofettisb puce moie i 
— ^and that such weight and mfiuefice he put thefhliy 
into the hands of the Squirality of my liiniddlik as 
should counterpoise what 1 petceive my Nubility 
are now taking from them. 

Why are there so few palaces and gentlemen^ 
scats,” he would ask, with some emotion, as hU 
walked across the room, throughout so many 
delicious provinces in France ? Whence is it that 
the few remaining Chateam amongst them arc so 
dismantled, — so unfurnished, and in so ruinous and 

desolate a condition ? Because, Sir,” (he would 

»y) in that kingdom no man has any country- 
interest to support ; — the little interest of any kind 
whi^h any man has anywhere in it, is concentrated 
in the court, and the looks of the Grand Monarch : 
by the sunshine of whose countenance, or the 
clouds which pass across it, every French man Uvel 
or dies.” ^ 

Anothet political reason which prompted my 
fiither so strongly to guard against the least evil 
accident in my mother*8 lying-in in the country, 
“—was, That any such instance would infidilhiy 
throw a balance of power, too great already, into 
tiw weaker vessels of the gentry, in his own, or 
higher stations which, with the many othOf 
umrped rights which that part of the constitution 
was houriy establtshmgp-^would, tu the end, prOVO 
fatal to the monarchical system of doinestielt 
gOvemnieiit established in the first cmtioii ff 

thing! % 
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In thii point he wis entirdf of Sir A&hert 
Fiimi/i optnioni That the plans and institutions 
of the greatest monarchies in the eastern parts of 
the world, were, originally, all stolen from that 
admirable pattern and prototype of this houshold 
and paternal power ; — which, for a century, he 
said» and more, had gradually been degenerating 

away into a mix’d government ; the form of 

which, however desirable in great combinations of 

the species, was very troublesome in small ones, 

-^nd seldom produced any thing, that he saw, but 
sorrow and confusion. 

For all these reasons, private and publiclc, put 
together, — my father was for having the man- 
midwife by all means, — my mother by no means. 
My father begg’d and intrcated, she would for 
once recede from her prerogative in this matter, 
and suffer him to choose for her ; — my mothe|| on 
the contrary, insisted upon her privilege in this 
matter, to choose for herself, — and have no moitars 
help but the old woman’s. — What could my father 

do r He was almost at his wit’s end y ^talked 

it over with her in all moods j placed his armt- 

ments in all lights ; — argued the matter with ner 
like a Christian, ^Hke a heathen, — like a husband^ 
-t-4iice a fiithcr,— like a patriot, — like a man i-^My 
tnfither answered every thing only like a woman j 
which was a little hard upon hcr*,-^fbr as rilie 
0mild not assume and fight it out behind mth i 
iririety of characters,-»’twas no fair match ;~\wai 
to ofie,-vWliit could my mother do 
6be had the advantage (otherwise she had haen 
overpowered) of a small reinfbroeq^ 
of ehijgrin pemnil at the bottom, which bore her 
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Slid etiftbM hmr lo dispute tlie H&ir uritli 
Either with so dttial m toth 

sides sung Ti t>mm. In u word, Mf mMwr wm 
to have ^e old wonuui^-Hmd the eplMor wh# to 
hive HSence to drink a bottle of wine wtih mv 
father and my uncle ToSy Shamly in the ^ hook 
parlourj-^for which he way to be paid five gtlnei** 

I must beg leave, before 1 finish this chapter, to 
enter a caveat in the breast of my fair reader j — and 

it is this,- Not to take it absolutely for granted, 

from an unguarded word or two which I have 

dropp’d in it, “ That I am a married man/*'^ 

I own, the tender appellation of my dear, dear 
Jenny ^ — with some other strokes of conjugal know- 
ledge, interspersed here and there, might, naturally 
enough, have misled the most candid judge in the 
world into such a determination against me.-*-AU 
I plead for, in this case, Madam, is strict justice, 
and that you do so much of it, to me as well as to 
jrourself, — as not to prejudge, or receive such an 
impression of me, till you have better evidence* 
than, I am positive, at present can be producen 
apinst me. — Not that I can be so vain or unreasOO^ 
able. Madam, as to desire you should therefbVe 
think, that my dear, dear Jenny is my kept mtStreSs ; 
— no, — that would be flattering my character in 
the other extreme, and giving it an air of freedonSi 
which, perhaps, It has no kind of rii^t to. AH I 
contend for, is the utter impossibtTity, for some 
vohimes, that you, or the most penetrating spirit 
upon earth, shoedd bibw how this matter rwk 
siiutids.^t is not impossible, but that my deMir» 
dear /rwQr/ tender as the af^iation is, ms^ 
my was bom in the ymir 
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ftiglitiett«i.-^Nor is there anything unnatural m 
extravagant in the supjmition, that my ikar 
may be my friend. — (riend !~-^My fricnd.-f-^-Surely, 
Madam, a friendship between the two sexes may 

subsist, and be supported without — ^Fy ! Mf* 

$handy : — Without any thing, Madam, but that 
tender and delicious sentiment, which ever mixes 
in friendship, where there is a difference of sex. 
tet me intreat you to study the pure and senti* 
mental parts <Sf the best French Romances 5 it will 
really, Madam, astonish you to see with what a 
variety of chaste expressions this delicious senti- 
ment, which 1 have the honour to speak of, is 
dress’d out. 


CHAPTER XIX 

1 WOULB sooner undertake to explain the hardest 
problem in geometry, than pretend to account for 
it, that a gentleman of my father's great good 
seniMe, knowing, as the reader must have ob- 

served him, and curious too in philosophy, ^wifc 
also in political reasoning, — and in polemical (as he 
will find) no way ignorant, — could be Capable rf 
enteftaining a notion in his head, so out of the 
oopmon track, — that I fear the reader, when I 
eoiie to mention it to him, if he is the least of 
a ebokrkk temper, will immediately throw thf 
beek by $ if mercurial, he wil} Jaugh most beaitay 
at jl|-**aiid if he is of a trivd and saturuine aufti 
IP ivill, at firat sight, absolutely condemn as fHHir 
id and ptiravagant | and that was in resfieel fo pe 
Ulmict and impositioii of chrtidan names, on sthWl 



vmtmm siaiipr is 

he a gtmt itd more ^lepetiM tteli wip 

sttperlictal mtede were capaUe of i 

His optnioti^ in this malteri ^ T4ii| tbp 
was a strange kind of magtck hia% wbieh ftp) or 
bad names, as he called thm, irreststiblf imjprewed 
upon our characters and conduct^ 

The hero of Cirvantts argued not the potni with 

more seriousness, nor he more faith,-f«-r«^r 

more to say on the powers of necromancy in dfs*’ 
honouring his deeds, — or on DuLCXlfBA*j^ namei in 
shedding lustre upon them, than my father had on 
those ot TaisMEGisTUs or Archimsoes, on the one 
hand— or of Nyky and Simkin on the other. How 
many C-*8 ars and Pomps ys, he would say, by mere 
inspiration of the names, have been rendered worthy 
of thfcm ? And how many, he would add, arc 
there, who might have done exceeding well in the 
world, had not their characters and spirits been 
totally depressed and Nicodemus’d irito nothi|kg ? 

1 sec plainly, Sir, by your looks, (or as the case 
happened} my father would say — that you do not 
heartily subscribe to this opinion of mine,— which, 
to those, he would add, who have not carefully sifted 
it to the bottom,—! own has an air more of fancy 

than of solid reasoning in it and yet, my dear 

Sir, if I may presume to know your character, I am 
nWltfr assured, 1 should hazard little in statini a^ 
tsm ts you, — .not as a party in the dilute, ^but as 
a judi^ and trusting my appeal upon it to your awn 

P se and candid disquisition in this malleir 
are a person free from as many narrow 

a of ediiouion as most mm i^-Hsn^ if I 
to pstieimte hirther into U Mw* 

gai^ above bearing down an 0|dii|p| 
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mcffly hetsme it wants friends* Your 
dear smiy^from whose sweet and open temper you 
have 80 much to expcct^Your Biixy, Sir 1— would 
you, Ibr the World, have called him Judas Would 
you, my dear Sir, he would say, laying his hand 
upon your breast, with the genteelest adaress,^-^-^d 
in that soft and irresistible piano of voice, which the 
nature of the argumentum ad hominem absolutely ro* 
quires,--^ Would you, Sir, if a Jew of a godfather 
had proposed the name for your child, and offered 
you his purse along with it, would you have con** 

sented to such a desecration of him ? O my CSpd 1 

he would say, looking up, if I know your tet»|ter 

right, Sir, — you are incapable of it ; you would 

have trampled upon the offer ; — you would l^ive 
thrown the temptation at the tempter^s head Urith 
abhorrence. 

Your greamess of mind in this action^ 'which I 
adi^e, with that generous contempt of money, 
which you shew me in the whole transaction, is 
really noble j — and what renders it more so, is the 
principle of it ; — the workings of a parent’s love 
upon the truth and conviction of this very hypo» 
thesis, namely. That was your son called Jubas,^ 
the sordid and treacherous idea, so tnsepamVle from 
the name, would have accompanied him (hrough 
life liltU his shadow, and, in the end, made fi mtsbr 
MhI a rascal of him, in spite, Sir, of your eita^plte 

I never knew a man able to answer thi^argu^ 
mfeit^-^But, indeed, to speak of my fetheiiis he 
WiS|>««*4ie was certainly irresistible; — bodi W htS 
OijAimm^ and disputations; he was born an 

Persuasion huM upon his and 
th# dements of Logtek and Rhetorick vvdp m 
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bl«n<itd up in wiih«i, ht ImmI lllr«#«l 

a guM at the leeakneases and fMihiflit nf hj* 0^ 
spondcnt, — —that NATma might Initd it«|# 
and taid,-— *‘Thi« man is 
whether he was on the weak or the strong side nf 
the question, *twas hazardous in either ease mdttadh 
him. — And yet, ’tis strange, he had never mad 
Cicero f nOr Quintilian de Oratore^ nor Isoctatei^ nor 
Arimtlty nor Longinus amongst the antients ;^nor 
Fossmsy nor Sktopptusy nor Ramusy nor Famahy 
amongst the moderns ; — and what is more astonish^* 
ing, he had never in his whole life the least light or 
spark of subtility struck into his mind, one single 
lecture upon Crackenthorp or Burgersdtetusy or any 
Dutch logician or commentator ; — he knew not so 
much as in what the difference of an argument cti 
ignorantiamy and an argument ad homtnem consisted $ 
so that I well remember, when he went up along 
with me to enter my name at Jeius College in • 

—it was a matter of just wonder with my worthy 
tutor, and two or three fellows of that learned 
society,— that a man who knew not so muoh as 
the names of his tools, should be able to work after 
that fashion with them. 

To work with them in the best manner he 
could, was what my father was, however, perpetu* 

ally fmced upon 5 ^for he bad a thousand tit^ 

sceptical notions of the comick kind to defend*-'^-^^ 
most of which notions, I vcnly believe, at ftw 
entered upon the footing of mere whkni^ add Of 
a txio# k Betgaielii $ and as such he woahl maim 
meirry with them for half gn hour or so^and Wiw 
shatfeiied his wit upon them, dismiss them Im 
another day^ ^ 
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I fA«ntioii thi% not mly as sqatter of hypodiisis 
or cOii|«cture upon the prt^ew and establishment 
ol my father’s manv odjdf opmions^but as a warn* 
ing to the learned reader against the indiscreet 
reception of such guests, who, after a free and 
undisturbed entrance, for some years, into our 
brains,— *at length claim a kind of settlement there, 

working sometimes like yeast but more 

generally after the manner of the gentle passion, 
beginning in jest, — but ending in downright 
earnest 

Whether this was the case of the singularity of 
my father’s notions — or that his judgment, at length, 
became the dupe of his wit ; or how far, in many 
of his notions, he might, though odd, be absolutely 
right J-* — -the reader, as he comes at them, shall 
decide. All that 1 maintain here, is, that in this 
ope, of the influence of Christian names, however 
it gained footing, he was serious ; he was all uni- 
formity i — he was systematical, and, like all sys- 
tematick reasoners, he would move both heaven and 
earth, and twist and torture every thing in nature, 
to support his hypothesis. In a word, I repeat 
it over apin j — he was serious ; — and, in conso* 
ifUeitce of it, he would lose ail kind of patience 
whenever he saw people, especially of condition, 
who should have known better, — careless and 
as jndil&rent about the name they imposed upon 
iheir child,— -or more so, than in the choice of 
IVai# or Gu^ for their puppy^dog. 

Thi% he would say, kwA’d ill i— and hfMl, tWe- 
# 1 ^ Ws particular aggmvation in it, vrn^ Thftt 
Wheii once a vile name was wrongfoUy or 
ekniily fiven, ’twas not like the case of a mm*t 
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tkmdbff whip wma^i^ miliit 

be cleared pdieibly^ mm 

if not in the life, tt least aftar 
somehcyw or other, set to rigbtl withy the HfwWt 
Bttt the ttijory of this, he would Wy, cdidd ndner ht 
undone $ — nay, he doubted even whethet an Diet of 
parliament could reach it ; — ^Hc knew as WeB as 
you, that the legislature assumed a power over 
surnames ; — but tor very strong reasons, which he 
could give, it had never yet adventured, he would 
say, to go a step farther. 

It was observable, that tho* my father, in conse* 
quence of this opinion, had, as I have told you, 
the strangest likings and dislikings towards certain 
names ^ — that there were still numbers of names 
which hung so equally in the balance before liim, 
that they were absolutely indifferent to him. /nci, 
Z)icf, and Tsm, were of this class: These my father 
called neutral names ^diirming of them, without 
a satire, That there had been as many knaves and 
fools, at least, as wise and good men, since the 
world hew, who had indifferently borne them 
so that, like equal forces acting a^inst each other 
in contrary directions, he thought they mutually 
destroyed each other’s effects ; for which reason, hie 
would often declare, He would not give a ohe^* 
stone 10 choose amongst them* which was mr 
brather^i name, was another of these neutral kliw 
of Christian names, which operated very little eiihof 
way ; and as my fether happen'd to be at 
when it wss given him,— he would oft-tfeoMis thanlt 
Heaven it w>s no wme« Andrm was sometliitig 
like a negativo ifuantity ki Algebra with hloii^ 
*twas worse, he said, than iiodiing.-^^tf<w« Stood 
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pimf hi^h — Numfn again vrm low with hiiil ; 

*«*«an4 Nicif he said, wm me Devil* 

Bui, of all the names in the univerie, he had the 
most unconquerable aversion for Tristram ;^4ie 
the lowest and most contemptible opinioh of it 
of any thing in the world,**- thinking it could pos* 
sibly produce nothing in rerum naturi^ but what 
was extremely mean and pitiful : So that jn the 
midst of a dispute on the subject, in which, by the 

bye, he was frequently involved, he would some* 

times break off in a sudden and spirited Epiphonema, 
or rather Erotesis, raised a third, and sometimes a 
full fifth above the key of the discourse-^— and 
demand it categoricallv of his antagonist. Whether 
he would take upon rum to say, he had ever re* 

memhored, whether he had ever read— or even 

whether he had ever heard tell of a man, called 
rWifrem, performing any thing great or worth 
recording? — No, — he would say, — Tristram I— 
The thing is impossible. 

What could be wanting in my father but to have 
wrote a book to publish this notion of his to the 
werld ? Little boots it to the subtle speculatist to 
stand single m his opinions, — unless he gives them 
oroper vent ; — was the identical thin^ whieh my 
wthcr did ^for in the year sixteen, which was two 
before 1 was born, he was at the paitil of 
writing an express Dissertation simply upoo the 
word Tmfmm,— shewing the world, with gfOit 
fiSOdour and modesty, the grounds of bb gmtt 
0Mfmm to the name. < 

' Whfi& this story is compared with the tt4eiii|l, 
wot the gentle reader pity my feher hdai 
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his lonU-^ m iui orderly mi 

gentlcmeo, irlio tho* singukri^ver )t)ieiifi!f^ to 

his iKitionSy^so phiyed upon jit thotpl % 

poses t — ^to look down upon ^ IMtd M 

him baffled and overthrown in all his little iyitttfill 

and wishes ; to behold a train of Uyenut 

jailing out against him^ and in so crittcai aiU cruel 

a way, as if they had purposedly been planned and 

pointed against him, merely to insult his speculations. 

In a word, to behold such a one, in his old age, 

ill*-htted for troubles, ten times in a day sufflering 
sorrow ; — ten times in a day calling the child of 
his pravers Tristram ! — Melancholy dissyllabic of 
sound f which, to his ears, was unison to Ninc^mfo&p^ 
and every name vituperative under heaven*--— By 
his ashes ! I swear it, — if ever malignant spirit tooc 
pleasure, or busied itself in traversing the purjpeaes 
of mortd man, — it must have been here 5 and if it 
was not necessary I should be born before I Was 
christened, I would this moment give the reader an 
account of it. 


CHAPTER XX 

— - How could you, Madam, be so inattentive 

in reading the last chapter ? I told you in it, That 

wy lUstAfr W0S mt a Mpht, -Papist ! You toht 

Ute m such thing, Sir. — Madam, I beg have m 
tepeut it over agati^ that I told you as plafaii bft 
least, as words, hy direct inference, couU Kdl yen 
swbb a thine*«-^Then, Sir, I must have minTd a 
page^tlo, Madanii^you have not missed i wati, 
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I WAS asleep» Sin-^My prides Maduni; 

cannot allow you that t«6igc. Then^ 1 doclairei 

I know nothing at all about the mattef.*^That, 
Madam, is the very fault I lay to your charge } 
and as a punishment for it, I do insist upon it, that 
you immediately turn hack, that is, as soon m you 
get to the next full stop, and read the whole 
chapter over again. I have imposed this penance 
upon the lady, neither out of wantonness nor 
cruelty ; but from the best of motives ; and there- 
fore shsdl make her no apology for it when she 
returns back : — ’Tis to rebuke a vicious taste^ 
which has crept into thousands besides herself,^ 
of reading straight forwards, more in quest of the 
adventures, than of the deep erudition and know* 
ledge which a book of this cast, if read over as it 
shomd be, would infallibly impart with theni---*^ 
The mind should be accustomed to make wise 
teHections, and draw curious conclusions as it goes 
along; the habitude of which made PSny the 

G anger afiirm, That he never read a book so bad, 
t he drew some profit from it/' The stories of 
and Romf^ run over without this turn and 
application, — do less service, I affirm it, than the 
history of Pansmus and Parhmmuty or of the Seven 
Ohympions of Engkndy read with it. 

here comes my fair lady. Hmft you 
e#d orver again the chapM, Madam, as 1 dtsimt 
you have : And did you not obseite tht 

passim, upon the second reading, which UdtdtS 
tilt midttitce — ^Not a word like it I Thera* 
MadaiUi he pleased to ponder well the baft line hut 
one of the chapter, wheie 1 take upon me to saf^ 
*^lt was nmmry I should he born bdbre t was 
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chri»i!en*d.’^ Hui my mother^ » 

F^pisty that ctwtiequcncc did not 

It J« a Mirriblc misfortune for tbil bobi '^of 
mine, but more so to the Republitk of letter* 
so that my own is quite swallowed up in tbe coo- 
stderation of it, — that this self-samc vik pnifleney 
for fresh adventures in all things, has got so 
strongly into our habit and humour, and so wholly 
intent are we upon satisfying the impatience of 
our concupiscence that way, — that nothing but 
the gross and more carnal parts of a composition 
will go down ; — 'Fhe subtle hints and sly com^ 
munications of science fly off, like spirits upwards, 

the heavy moral escapes downwards ; and both 

the pne and the other are as much lost to the 
world, as if they were still left in the bottom of 
the ink-horn. 

I wish the male-reader has not pass’d by many a 
one, as quaint and curious as this one, in which 
the female-reader has been detected. 1 wish it 

* The Rituali direct the baptizing of tbe childf Itt 

oiaei of danger, ie/ore it it born ; — but upon thia prnvlao, That 
•©me part or other of the child*# body be aeen by tbe baptlaersi 
——But the Doctora of the br a deliberation held 

atbongat them, Afrit lo, 1733,— hare enlarged the powera of 
tbe midwivea, by determining, That though no part of the 
child*# body ahould appear,— that baptiam ahall, ne?efth«l«ie, 
he admlnlateied to it by ioiectlon,— /ar fr way#* i*mu 

— AngUcS a muirt Tia very atrange that St. 

Aj¥Smif who had 10 good a mechanical nead, both for tying 
and the knota of achool-dlrinity,— fhould, after to 

nmeh *iltta bestowed upon thU,— give up the point at inet^ W 
a #e«ood t0 #Aar# •* Infantea in nuterni# otepi 

exiaittiieff (^Ih St. rfonw#/) btpttearl poeaunt eelh 

O TIimmw/ TSuiwtff / 

If the feeder he* »be curMty to the qiiWtfou mNUl 
beptlam foWfoi, ee pftMtited to the Doctor# of the 
with their oenealtatioit thereuponi U I# at followe. 
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IVUiv have its effects that all good people, 

botn male and female, from her example, may be 
taught to think as well as read. 


Memoire present^* k Messieurs les Doctcurs de 
SORBONNE.^ 

Un Chirurgien Accoucheur^ represente d Messieurs 
les Docteurs de Sorbonne, qu^il y a des cus^ quoique 
trh rareSy oh une mere ne sfaurolt accouchery ^ mime 
oh Penfant est tellement renfermi dans le sein de m 
merCy qu^il ne fait parbitre aucune par tie de son corpSy 
ce qui seroit un casy suivant les Rituelsy de lui confinty 
du mot ns sous condttiony le haptime^ Le ChirurgieUy 
qui consult Cyprkendy par le moyen A une petite canulle, 
de pouvoir haptiser immedtatement Venfanty sans faire 

aucun tort d la mere. 1 1 demand st ce moyeUy qtpil 

vient de proposer ^ est permit ^ llgitimcy & s*il peut 
iVw servir dans les cat qu^il vient dP exposer. 


REPONSE 

Le Conseil estimey que la question profosie mtffre di 
^randes dtfficulth. Les Tniologiens ^sent d*um ^ti 
pmr principey que le haptimcy qui est une nasmmi 
tpirituelUy suppose une premiere naissame ; il fmt Aff 
dans le mondey pour renattre en Jesus Christ, ^mm 
ik rmmgnint S. Thomas, 3 part, qtiapst 8^ 
aitk. i t, suit cette doctrine commt une veriti 
fan Itqpmty dit ce S* Docteury les^enfitm fui 

tom emj^t^mh dms le sein de leurs mereiy iap 
TJtawillS Itl fondi Jiff ciy qm ks enfans m $mi jpiim 
I 1fl40 P»f<»ntftr, Farit edit, 4to, 1714, p. qU. 
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fthf bf m fimmt itn campth farmi hi 
hmm$ s iPoH i7 C9mlud^ qu^ik ni pmvM iim 
{Pum action oxUrimro^ pour par k>ir 

ministtriy lit mcrmmt akestaint au Kf/ttif ; Pwi in 
matemis uteris existentes nondum prodienuft in 
lucem ut cum aliis hominibus vitam dunnnt t lindt 
non possunt subjici actioni humanse, ut per eorum 
ministerium sacramenta recipiant ad salutem. Lit 
ntuth ordonnent dans la pratique ce que let thhlogiem 
ont Hahlt sur Us mimes mauhes^ ils deffendmt tout 
d'une manilre uniformey de haptiser les enjans qui sont 
renfermk dans h sein de hurt mereSy s*ils ne font 
paroitre quelque partie de leurs corps, Le concours de$ 
thklogienSy & des ntuelsy qul sont Us rlgUs des diocheSy 
paroit former une autoritl qui termine la question 
presente ; cependant U conseil de conscience considerant 
d'un cStiy que le raisonnement des thklo^ens est unique^ 
ment fondi sur une raison de convenanccy ^ que la 
deffense des rituels suppose que P on ne pent haptiser 
immediatement Us enfant ainsi renfermis dans U sein de 
leurs mereSy ce qui est centre la supposition presente ; bf 
(Pun autre cStiy considerant que Us mimes thhlogiem 
ensei^enty que Ion peut risquer Us sacremens que Jesut 
Christ a itablis comme des moyens faciUsy mais nkessaires 
pour sanctifier Us hommes ; bf dPailleurs estimanty que 
ks enfant renfermis dans le sein de leurs tnereSy pmf’^ 
roient itre capabUs de saluty parceqf ih sont capabks 
de damnation ; — pour ces considerations, €sf en regard 
i Pexposiy suivant Uquel on assure avoir trou^ an 
fiM^ eartain de haptiser ces enfans ainsi renfermit% wm 
fam amcm tort i la merty U Conseil estime qpa Pm 
pos^stnt If servir du moyen pr^osiy dam la cmfiasm 
qspil a^ que [Heu ii'tf point lausi ces sortet 
sam amuns moursy supfosant, comme H est ee^podp 

vout ^ W* 
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n b myin dmt tl s*agii at propn h bur prmrtr 
i Cendant comm il s*agiroitj §n autormnt 
la pratique proposk^ de changer une regie univenell^ 
imr^t itahlie^ le Conseii crnt fue celui qui conmtie shii 
^addresser d son eviqucy ii qui il appartient de juger 
do futiUtly (sf du danger du moyen proposiy ^ commit 
0ks b hon plaisir de Pev^qucy le Conseii estime qtPil 
foudroit recourir au PapCy qui a le droit d'^expliquet 
ks rlgles de Ceglisey ^ <Py diroger dans le casy ou la 
loi ne Sfouroit ohligevy quelque sage ^ quelque utile qUe 
paroisse la manilre baptiser dont il s'^agity le Conseii ne 
pourroit Papprouver sans le concours de ces deux 
autoritis^ On conseile au moim h celui qui consulte^ 
de s'^addresser d son eviqucy isf de lui faire part de la 
presente decisiony a fin que, si le prelat entre dans bs 
raisons sur bsquelbs les docteurs soussignis Pappuyenty 
il puisse Hre autorisi dans b cas de nkessitiy ou il 
risqueroit trop d^attendre que la permission flit demandh 
€2f accordSe d' employer le moyen qiPil propose si avarn 
tageux au salut Penfant, Au restCy b Conseily en 
eUimant que Pon pourroit serviry croit cependanty 
que si bs enfans dont il s^'agity venoient au mondoy contre 
Pesperance de eeux qui se seroient servis du mime moymy 
il most nkessaire de bs baptiser sous condition ; ftT 
m itla b Conseii se conforme d tons bs rituelsy qui m 
auiotkaxt b bapthne ctun enfant qui fait pafiitfi 
quelque partie de sen eorpsy enjosgnent niantmoimy ^ 
ordoxnent de b baptiser sous condition) s^il ment 
hmreusexsent au mnde^ 

iD^tbori tn Sorbonniy Ic lO Avrily 1733. 

A. Lv "Sliotm* 

L. Db R0Mi0liir« 

Db 
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Mr^ Trkit»m ^handfs comgliiii^n^ to 
Li Mmi^ Di Rmigny^ and Di MditUfyi tidflteil 
they all reiced well the night wtm |n tiriidiiie « 
consultation«^He begs to know, Whieiher after the 
ceremony of marriage, and before that of coniatni* 
mation, the baptizing all the HoMuMCOU at once; 
slapdash, by injiction^ would not be a shorter and 
safer cut still ; on condition, as above, That if the 
Homunculi do well, and come safe into the world 
after this, that each and every of them shall be bap- 
tized again {sous condition) And provided, in the 

second place, That the thing can be done, which 
Mr. Shandy apprehends it may, par le mayen d*une 
petite canulle, and sans fatre aucun tort au pen. 


CHAPTER XXI 

1 wonder what’s all that noise, and running 

backwards and forwards for, above stairs, quoth iw 
father, addressing himself, after an hour and a hairs 
silence, to my ^uncle Tpiy,— jt-who, you must 
know, was sitting on the opposite side of the fire, 
smoking his social pipe ail the time, in mute con*- 
templation of a new pair of black plush-breeches 
which he had got on : — What can they be doing, 
brother ?•— quoth my hither,— we can scarce bear 
ourselves talk. 

t think, replied my uncle Tohy^ taking his pipe 
ftom his mouth, and striking the head of it two or 
three tioies upon the nail m his left thumb, ii he 
began hh sentence,-- — I think, says he t-8ut 
to enter rightly into my uncle TaJy’i sefitisne#il 
upon this matter, you nniit be made to mmrnm" 



a litOe into his chmcjert th 
shall just give you, and then 
Aim and my Ather wdj go on 
Pmy what was that in^n*$ n , 

such a hurry, I have no time to recollect ^ Mt 

for ft, who first made the observatioUi ‘^Tliaf 

there was great inconstancy in our air and climate?'^ 
Whoever he was, ’twas a just and good ob^vaticm 
in him.— But the corollary drawn from it, namely, 
^*That it IS this which has furnished us with such 
a variety of odd and whimsical characters ; " — that 
was not his : — it was found out by another man, at 
least a century and a half after him : Then again, 
—that this copious store-house of original materials, 
is the true and natural cause that our Comedies arc 
80 much better than those of France, or any others 
that either have, or can be wrote upon the Con- 
tinent : that discovery was not fully made till 

about the middle of King JV ilham's reign,— when 
tho grc»t Dryden, in writing one of his long pro* 
&ces, (if I mistake not) most fortunately hit upon 
it* Indeed towards the latter enjj of Queen Anm, 
the great Addum began to patronize the notion, 
and: more fully explained it to the world in one or 
two of his Spectators ; — but the discovery was not 
hit«*^Then, fourthly and lastly, that this strange 
irrogulanty in our climate, producing so strange an 

irregularity in our characters, doth therein, in 

lotne sort, make us amends, by giving us somewhat 
to ffiuike m merry with when the weather will 
$0% 01 to go out of doors,— that observatioii is my 
own i^-^-and was struck oat by me this very mmy 
dayi 1759, and betwixt the houm m 

nine and ten in the morning. 


\e 

the 

as weM^giun* 
— fori 



nxif iiis^iiiftiii^ 

in this grcilt l^iurt^st tji om ri|i«iikg 

befott msr | thm it is, hy «to# of 
iftcrei^ that our knowledge physical^ nxietaphysicidi 
ph3r$iol6^^csit, polemiod, nautical, mathematici|}| 
aenigmaticiil, technical, biograohicaly romanffdUi^ 
chemical, and obstetrical, with fifty other branches 
of it, (most of ’em ending as these do, in icaJ) have 
for these two last centuries and more, gradually 
been creeping upwards towards that of thdr 
perfections, from which, tf we may form » conJcc** 
rure from the advances of these last seven year% We 
cannot possibly be far off. 

When that happens, it is to be hoped, it will put 
an end to all kind of writings whatsoever }—*thc 
wnt of all kind of writing will put an end to all 
kind of reading ; — and that in time, Ai war begit$ 

poverty; ^erty peace, must, in course, put an 

end to all kind of knowledge, — and then we 

shall have all to begin over again ; or, in other 
words, be exactly where we started. 

w— _Happy I thrice happy times ! I only 
wish that the aera of my begetting, as well as the 
mode and manner of it, had been a little alter’d, 
or that it could have been put cff, with any 
convenience to my father or mother, for some 
twcht^ Or five-and -twenty years longer, when a 
*nan in the literary world might have stood some 
chance.-—^ 

But I forget my uncle Toby, whom all this While 
We have left knowng the ashes out of his tdhaccn* 
pipe. 

Hif humour was of that paitiaikr spedeiuwhitll ^ 
does honour to otur atmosphere ; and I s)|Ouid Juife 
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made ao icmple of rankiiig !iim amongst one of the 
hm-rata productions of it, had not there appeared 
too many strong lines in it of a himilydiiceness, 
which shewed that he derived the singularity of 
hia temper more from blood, than either wind or 
water, or any modifications or combinations of them 
whatever : And I have, therefore, oft-times won- 
dered, that my father, tho* 1 believe he had his 
reasons for it, upon his observing some tokens of 
eccentricity, in hiy course, when I was a boy,-— 
should never once endeavour to account for them 
in this way : for all the Shandy Family were of 

an original character throughout : 1 mean the 

males, — the females had no character at all,— ex- 
cept, indeed, my great aunt Dinah, who, about 
sixty ycar> ago, was married and got with child by 
the coachman, for which my father, according to 
his hypothesis of Christian names, would often say, 
She might thank her godfathers and godmothers. 

It will seem very strange, and I would as 

soon think of dropping a riddle in the reader’s way, 
which is not my interest to do, as set him up)on 
guessing how it could come to pass, that an event 
of this kind, so many years after it had happened, 
should be reserved for the interruption of the peace 
and unity, which otherwise so cordially subsisted, 
between my father and my uncle Tohy, One 
would have thought, that the whole force of the 
misfortune should have spent and wasted itself in 
the family at first, — as is generally the case. — But 
nothing ever wrought with our family after the 
ordinary way. Possibly at the very time this hap- 
pened, It might have something else to afflict it ; 
and as afflictions are sent down for our good, and 
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thftt 119 this had never done the SwAmnf Fjyictiv 
any gt^ at all| it might lie waitiitf Apt cimei 
and circumstances should give it AiH epiMiftunity 
to discharge its office.-- — Observe, | determine 
nothing upon this. — —My way is ever to poihA net 
to the curious, different tracts of inveati^inn* to 
come at the first springs of the events I tell — not 
with a pedantic Fescue^--^x in the decisive manner 
of Tacitus^ who outwits himself and his reader ^ 
but with the officious humility of a heart devoted 
to the assistance merely of the inquisitive 5— to 

them I write,' and by them I shall be read,— * 

if any such reading as this could be suppos^ to 
hold out so long, — to the very end of the world. 

Why this cause of sorrow, therefore, was thus 
reserved for my father and uncle, is undetermined 
by me. But how and in what direction it exerted 
Itself so as to become the cause ot dissatisfaction 
between them, after it began to operate, is what I 
am able to explain with great exactness, and is as 
follows : 

My uncle Toby Shandy, Madam, was a gentle- 
man, who, with the virtues which usually constitute 

the character of a man of honour and rectitude, 

possessed one in a very eminent degree, which is 
seldom or never put into the catalogue ; and that 
Was a most extreme and unparallel’d modesty of 

nature j though I correct the word nature, for 

this reason, that I may not prejudge a point which 
must shortly come to a hearing, and that is, Whether 
this modesty of his was natural or acquir’d.—— 
Whichever way my uncle came by it, ’twaa 
neveitbelesi modesty in the truest sense of it ; and 
that is, Madam, not in regard to words, fpr he was 
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so unhappy as to have very little choice in them, — 
but to things ; and this kind of modesty so pos- 

sessed him, and it arose to such a height in him, as 
almost to equal, if such a thing could be, even the 
modesty of a woman : That female nicety, Madam, 
and inward cleanliness of mind and fancy, in your 
sex, which makes you so much the awe of ours. 

You will imagine, Madam, that my uncle Toby 
had contracted all this from this very source ; — 
that he had spent a great part of his time in con- 
verse with your sex ; and that from a thorough 
knowledge of you, and the force of imitation which 
such fair examples render irresistible, he had ac- 
quired this amiable turn of mind. 

I wish I could say so, — for unless it was with his 

sister-in-law, my father’s wife and my mother 

my uncle Toby scarce exchanged three words with 
the sex in as manv years ; — no, he got it, Madam, 

by a blow. A blow! — Yes, Madam, it was 

owing to a blow from a stone, broke off by a ball 
from the parapet of a horn-work at the siege of 
N&mur^ which struck full upon my uncle Toby*s 
groin. — Which way could that effect it? Tbf 
story of that, Madam, is long and interesting 
but it would be running history all upon mip# 

to give it you here. 'Tis for an episode here# 

after ; and every circumstance relating to in its 
proper place, shall be faithfully laid before you 
*Till then, it is not in my power to give Either 
li^ht matter, or say more than what I have 

already,-* — That my uncle Toby was a gepda* 
mail of unparallel’d modeky, which happening pa hf 
icpneWhiil subtilized and rarified by the coimpiit 
hm of a little family pridc,-^ — they both |M 
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wrought together within him, that he could never 
bear to hear the afiair of my aunt Dinah touchM 

upon, but with the greatest emotion.-- The least 

hint of it was enough to make the blood fly into his 
iace j — but when my father enlarged upon the 
story in mixed companies, which the illustration of 
his hypothesis frequently obliged him to do, — the 
unfortunate blight of one of the fairest branches of 
the family, would set my uncle Tobfs honour and 
modesty o’blecdmg ; and he would often take my 
father aside, in the greatest concern imaginable, to 
expostulate and tell him, he would give him any 
thing in the world, only to let the story rest. 

My father, I believe, had the truest love and 
tenderness for my uncle Toby^ that ever one brother 
bore towards another, and would have done any thing 
in nature, which one brother in reason could have 
desir’d of another, to have made my uncle Tobfi 
heart easy in this, or any other point. But this lay 
out of his power. 

My father, as I told you, was a philosopher in 

gram, — speculative, — systematical ; — and my aunt 
Dinah* $ aJflfair was a matter of as much consequence 
m him, as the retrogradation of the planets to 
Capipticus : — The baclwlidings of f^enus in her orbit 
fortified the Copernican system, called so after Ws 
name | and the backslidings of my aunt Dinah if* 
her orbit, did the same service in establishing OJtjr 
father’s system, which, I trust, will for ever hero^ 
after be <^ed the Shandean Sysum^ after his. 

b any other family dishonour, my father, I 
bdfove, had as nice a sense of shame as any inaif 
whatever neither he, nor, I date sey, 

arould have divulged the a&if in eh;)M|r 
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case, or have taken the least notice of it to the 
world, but for the obligations they owed, as they 
thought, to truth. — my father would say, 
construing the words to my uncle Tohy^ as he went 
along, Atnicui Plato ; that is, Dinah was my aunt ; — 
ted magts arnica vetitas but Truth is my sister. 

This contrariety of humours betwixt my father 
and my uncle, was the source of many a fraternal 
squabble. The one could not bear to hear the talc 

of family disgrace recorded, and the other would 

scarce ever let a day pass to an end without some 
hint at it. 

For God’s sake, my uncle Toby would cry,”~— 
and for my sake, and for all our sakes, my dear 
brother Shandyy — do let this story of our aunt’s and 

her ashes sleep in peace ; how can you, 

how can you have so little feeling and compassion 

for the character of our family ? What is the 

character of a family to an hypothesis ? my father 

would reply. Nay, if you come to that — what 

is the life of a family ? The life of a family I — 

my uncle Toby would say, throwing himself back in 
his arm chair, and lifting up his hands, his eyeSL 

and one leg. Yes, the life, my father would 

ssw, maintaining his point. How many thousands 
of ’em arc there every year that come cast away» 
(in all civdixed countries at least) and con- 

sidered as nothing but common air, in competition 
of an hypothesis. In my plain sense of things, my 

unde would answer, -every such tnstance 

h libMriirigbt Mvanaa, let who will conuntt it* 
.M^^Tliere lies your mis^e, my bitller wiMfld 
in Fm Sdmtm there is n® euidi 
tptig ^*tis only Deaths Wtlerw 
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My uncle Toh would never offer to answer this 
by any other kind of ar^ment, than that of whistling 

half a dozen bars of LiuahulUra. ^Yemmust know 

it was the usual channel thro’ which his passions got 
vent, when any thing shocked of surprized him ~ 
but especially when any thing, which he dccm*d very 
absurd, was offered. 

As not one of our logical writers, nor any of the 
commentators upon them, that I remember, have 
thought proper to give a name to this particular 
species of argument, — -I here take the liberty to do 
’t myself, for two reasons. First, That, in order to 
prevent all confusion in disputes, it may stand as 
much distinguished for ever, from every other species 

of argument as the Argumentum ad Verecun^ 

dtarfty ex Ahsurdoy ex Fortiorty or any other argument 

whatsoever : And, secondly, That it may be said 

by my children’s children, when my head is laid to 

rest, that their learn’d grandfather’s head had 

been busied to as much purpose once, as other 
people’s ; — That he had invented a name, — and 
generously thrown it into the Treasury of the Ar$ 
Fogicoy for one of the most unanswerable arguments 
m the whole science. And, if the end of disputa^ 
tion is more to silence than convince, — they may 
if they please, to one of the best arguments too. 

1 do therefore, by these presents, strictly order 
and command. That it be known and distinguished 
by the name and title of the Argummtum Fistula^ 
and no other ;-^nd that it rank hereater 
wth thO Arguminium BamFnum and tilt 
m Cmiatwaia^and for ever hertafler bo of In 
the Mist 

Tnp$imm^ if mm 
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used but by the woman against the man ; — ^and the 
Argumentum ad Rertiy which, contrary wise, is made 
use of by the man only against the woman ;^A$ 
these two are enough in conscience for one lecture ; 

and, moreover, as the one is the best answer to 

the other, — let them likewise be kept apart, and be 
treated of in a place by themselves. 


CHAPTER XXII 

The learned Bishop Hull^ I mean the famous Dr. 
Joseph Hall^ who was Bishop of Exeter in King 
James the First's reign, tells us in one of his Decadsy 
at the end of his divine art of meditation, imprinted 
at Londoriy in the year i6io, by John Bealy dwelling 
in Aldersgate-streety “'Fhat it is an abominable thing 

for a man to commend himself ; and I really 

think it is so. 

And yet, on the other hand, when a thing is 
executed in a masterly kind of a fashion, which 
thing is not likely to be found out ; — I think it is 
fiiil as abominable, that a man should lose the 
honour of it, and go out of the world with the 
conceit of it rotting in his head. 

This is precisely my situation. 

For in this long digression which 1 was acci- 
dentally led into, as in ail my digressions (one only 
excepted) there is a master-stroke of digressive skill, 
the merit of which has all along, I fear, been over- 
locdted by my reader, — not for want of penetration 
Ui him,^but because *ti8 an excellence seldom 
looked for, or expected indeed, in a digression \ — 
and k is this: That tho* my digressioiis are all 
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fair, as you observe, — a^d that I fly oil trotn what X 
am about, as far, and as often too, as any wiritcr iti 
Gnat Britain j yet 1 constantly take I5m« to ordUr 
aiTairs so that my main business does not Stand still 
in my absence. 

I was just going, for example, to have given you 
the great out-lines of my uncle Tt^byt most whim- 
sical character ; — when my aunt Dinah and the 
coachman came across us, and led us a vagary some 
millions of miles into the very heart of the planetary 
system : Notwithstanding all this, you perceive that 
the drawing of my uncle Toby's character went on 
gently all the time ; — not the great contours of it, — 
that was impossible, — hut some familiar strokes and 
faint designations of it, were here and there touch’d 
on, as we went along, so that you are much better 
acquainted with my uncle Toby now than you was 
before. 

By this contrivance the machinery of my work is 
of a species by itself ; two contrary motions are 
introduced into it, and reconciled, which were 
thought to be at variance with each other. In a 
word, my work is digressive, and it is progressive 
too,-»<-and at the same time. 

This, Sir, is a very different story from that of 
the earth’s moving round her axis, in her diurnal 
rotation, with her progress in her elliptick orbit 
which brings about the year, and constitutes that 
variety and vicissitude of seasons we enjoy ; — though 
I own it suggested the thought, — as I believe the 
greatest of our boasted improvements and discoveries 
have come from such trifling hints. 

Digressions, incontestably, are the sunshine 
they arc t2ic life, the soul of reading I — take them 
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otit of this book, for might m wdl 

fake the book along with them ; one cold eternal 
winter would reign in every page of it ; restore 
them to the writer ; — he steps forth like a bride- 
groom, — bids All-hail ; brings in variety, and forbids 
^e appetite to fail. 

All the dexterity is in the good cookery and 
management of them, so as to be not only for the 
advantage of the reader, but also of the author, 
whose distress, in this matter, is truly pitiable : For, 
if he begins a digression, — from that moment, I 
observe, his whole work stands stock still ; — ^afld If 
he goes on with his main work, — then there is an 
end of his digression. 

This is vile work. — For which reason, from 

the beginning of this, you see, I have constructed 
the main work and the adventitious parts of it with 
such intersections, and have so complicated and 
involved the digressive and progressive movements, 
one wheel within another, that the whole machinCi 
in general, has been kept a-going ; — and, what*t 
more, it shall be kept a-going these forty years, if It 
pleases the fountain of health to bless me so long 
with life and good spirits. 


CHAPTER XXm 

I HAVE a strong propcnwty in me to begin this 
very nonsensically, and 1 will not hailUc my 
|pKI^.«t^Accordingly I set oflf thus : 

If the fixture of AfsarariV glass in the MjttAft 
eeeording to the proposed emendat^ of 
tlmii had tsim till 
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foolish conseqttenGe Would c^ainly iMiiNe lbUowdi| 
—That the very wis^t and very nf ui «)l| 

m one coin or other, must have pud 
every day of our lives. 

And, secondly, That had the said glass been there 
set up, nothing more would have been wanting in 
order to have taken a man’s character, but to have 
taken a chair and gone softly, as you would to a 
dioptrical bee-hive, and look’d in, — view’d the 
soul stark naked ; — observed all her motions,— her 
machinations ; — traced all her maggots from their 
first engendering to their crawling forth ; — watched 
her loose in her frisks, her gambols, her capricios $ 
and after some notice of her more solemn deport- 

ment* consequent upon such frisks, &c.^ then 

taken your pen and ink and set down nothing but 
what you had seen, and could have sworn to : — But 
this is an advantage not to be had by the biographer 
in this planet; — in the planet Mercury (belike) it 
may be so, if not better still for him — for there 
the intense heat of the country, which is proved by 
computators, from its vicinity to the sun, to be more 
than equal to that of red-hot iron, — must, I thinks 
long ago have vitrified the bodies of the inhabitants, 
(as tbe efficient cause) to suit them for the climate 
(which is the final cause ; ) so that betwixt them 
both, all the tenements of their souls, from top to 
bottom, may be nothing else, for aught the soundest 
philosophy can shew to the contrary, but one fine 
transparent body of clear glass (bating theumbllkal 
kuoc)^-^ that, till the inhabitants grow old ai^ 
tole^ly wrinlded, whereby the rays of light, ilk 
paisistg through them, become so monstroti^ 
return lefieoted firotn thei^ 
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in such transverse lines to the eye, that a man can- 
not be seen through ; his soul might as well, unless 
for mere ceremony, or the trifling advantage which 
the umbilical point gave her, — might, upon all other 
accounts, I say, as well play the fool out o* doors as 
in her own house. 

But this, as I said above, is not the case of the 
inhabitants of this earth j — our minds shine not 
through the body, but are wrapt up here in a dark 
covering of uncrystalized flesh and blood ; So that, 
if we would come to the specific characters of them, 
we must go some other way to work. 

Many, in good truth, are the ways, which human 
wit has been forced to take, to do this thing with 
exactness. 

Some, for instance, draw all their characters with 
wind-instruments . — hrgtl takes notice of that way 
in the affair of Dido and Mneas ; — but it is as falla- 
cious as the breath of fame ; — and, moreover, be- 
speaks a narrow genius. I am not ignorant that 
the liaham pretend to a mathematical exactness in 
their designations of one particular sort of character 
among them, from the Jane or piano of a certain 
wind-instrument they use, — which they say is in- 
fallible. — I dare not mention the name or the instru- 
ment in this place ; — ’tis sufficient we have it 
amongst us, — but never think of making a drawing 
by it ; — this is cenigmatical, and intended to be so, 
at least ad populum : — And therefore, I beg. Madam, 
when you come here, that you read on as fast 
as you tan, and never stop to make any inquiry 
about it. 

^ Thert are others again, who will draw a ihasiV 
clifufaiitter fnom no o^er hdps in the wor)4 
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merely from his evacuations 5 — but this often gives 
a very incorrect outline, — unless, indeed^ you takt 
a sketch of his repletions too ; and by correcting 
one drawing from the other, compound one good 
figure out of them both. 

I should have no objection to this method, but 
that I think it must smell too strong of the lamp, — 
and be render’d still more operose, by forcing you 

to have an eye to the rest of his Non^naturals, 

Why the most natural actions of a man’s life should 
be called his Non-naturals, — is another question. 

There are others, fourthly, who disdain every 
one of these expedients not from any fertility 
of their own, but from the various ways of doing 
it, which they have borrowed from the honourable 
devices which the Pentagraphic Br(‘thrcn^ of the 
brush have shewn in taking copies. — These, you 
must know, are your great historians. 

One of these you will see drawing a full-length 
character against the light; — that’s illiberal, — dis- 
honest, — and hard upon the character of the man 
who sits. 

Others, to mend the matter, will make a draw- 
ing of you in the Camera ; — that is most unfair of 
all, — because, there you arc sure to be represented 
in some of your most ridiculous attitudes. 

To avoid all and every one of these errors in 
giving you my uncle Toby's character, I am deter- 
mined to draw it by no mechanical help what- 
ever; nor shall my pencil be guided by any 

one wind-instrument which ever was blown upon, 
either on this, or on the other side of the Alps ; — 

^ PtotitaMph, an in«cnunent to copy Printf Jflctwns 
Wcc lM i PiW ifty, and tn nay pioportion. ^ 


VOU t 
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WiU I consider either hss repletiafis or his dtis^ 
churgeSf-^^-or touch upon his Non-naturals 
in t word, I will draw ray uncle Tobfs character 
from his Hobby-Hob.se. 


CHAPTER XXIV 

If I was not morally sure that the reader must be 
out ot all patience for my uncle Tohy'i character, 

1 would here previously have convinced him 

that there is no instiument so fit to draw such a 
thing with, as that which I have pitch’d upon. 

A man and his Hobb\- Horse, tho’ I cannot 
say that they act and re-act exactly after the same 
manner in which the soul and body do upon each 
other : Yet doubtless there is a communication 
between them of some kind j and my opinion 
rather is, that there is something in it more of 
the manner of electrified bodies, — and that, by 
mains of the heated parts of the rider, whico 
come immediately into contact with the back of 
the Hobby-Horse, — by long journeys and miich 
friction, it so happens, that the body of the ridegr 
is at length fill’d as full of Hobby-Horsicac matter 

m it can hold 5 so that if you arc able to give 

but A clear description of the nature of the one^ 
you may form a pretty exact notion of the genhia 
and character of the other. 

Now the Hobby-Horsb which my unde Taly 
idwvys rode upon, was in my opinion an Hobuy- 
Hoaai well worth giving a description of, lUF it waa 
oply upon the «cote of hit great singulari^ i-f^ 
you migk have travdkd mni Tori to 
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from JDmir to Pmzana in Ctrmmiit inct IVot^ 
Penzance to JTork back again, and ttcf hatre 
such another upon the iw ; m fmx Iwil $cen 
such a one, whatever haste you had been "pm 
must infallibly have stopp’d to have taken a view 
of him. Indeed, the gait and figure of him was 
so strange, and so utterly unlike was he, from his 
head to his tail, to any one of the whole species, 
that it was now and then made a matter of 
dispute, — whether he was really a Hobby-Horse 
or no : but as the Philosopher would use no 
other argument to the Sceptic, who disputed with 
him against the reality of motion, save that of 
rising up upon his legs, and walking across the 
room ; — so would my uncle Toby use no other 
argument tm prove his Hobby-Horse was a Hobby- 
Horse indeed, but by getting upon his back and 
riding him about ; — leaving the world, after that, 
to determine the point as it thought fit. 

In gopd truth, my uncle Toby mounted him with 
so much pleasure, and he carri^ my uncle Toby fo 
wdf^^- — that he troubled his head very little with 
what the world either said or thought about it. 

It lb now high time, however, that I give you a 
description of him : — But to go on regularly, I only 
heg you will give me leave to acquaint you first, 
how my uncle Toby came by him. 


CflAPTER XXV 

The wound in my unde Tobfi groin, which he 
received at the siege of Nanmr^ rendering Um 
unfit fisr the service^ il was thought expdiiit he 
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should return to England^ in order, if possible, to 
be set to rights. 

He was four years totally confined, — part of it 
to his bed, and all of it to his room : and in the 
course of his cure, which was all that time in 
hand, suffer’d unspeakable miseries, — owing to a 
succession of exfoliations from the os puhis, and the 
outward edge of that part of the coxendix called 

the os iliium, both which bones were dismally 

crush’d, as much by the irregularity of the stone, 
which I told you was broke off the parapet, — as 
by its size, — (tho’ it was pretty large) which in- 
clined the surgeon all along to think, that the 
great injury which it had done my uncle Toby*s 
^roin, was more owing to the gravity of the stone 
Itself, than to the projectile force of it, — which he 
would often tell him was a great happiness. 

My father at that time was just beginning busi- 
ness in Londoriy and had taken a house ; — and as the 
truest friendship and cordiality subsisted ^between 
the two brothers, — and that my father thought my 
uncle Tohy could no where be so well nursed* and 

taken care of as in his own house, he assign’d 

him the very best apartment in it. — And what was 
a much more sincere mark of his affection still, he 
would never suffer a friend or an acquaintance to 
step into the house on any occasion, but he would 
take him by the hand, and lead him up stairs to sec 
his brother Tohy^ and chat an hour by his bedside. 

The history of a soldier’s wound beguiles the 
pain of it ; — my uncle’s visitors at least thought 
so, and in their daily calls upon him, hrom the 
courtesy arising out of that belief, they would 
frequently turn the discourse to that subject, — 
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and from that subject the discourse would gene- 
rally roll on to the siege itself. 

These conversations were infinitely kind ? and 
my uncle Toby received great relief from them, 
and would have received much more, but that 
they brought him into some unforeseen perplexi- 
ties, which, for three months together, retarded his 
cure greatly ; and if he had not hit upon an ex- 
pedient to extricate himself out of them, I verily 
believe they would have laid him in his grave. 

What these perplexities of my uncle Toby were, 

'tis impossible for you to guess ; — if you could, 

— I should blush ; not as a relation, — not as a 
man, — nor even as a woman, — but I should blush 
as an author ; inasmuch as I set no small store by 
myself upon this very account, that my reader has 
never yet been able to guess at any thing. And 
in this, Sir, I am of so nice and singular a humour, 
that if I thought you was able to form the least 
judgment or probable conjecture to yourself, of 
what was to come in the next page, — I would 
teaJ* it out of my book. 



BOOK II 


CHAPTER I 

I HAVE begun a new book, on purpose that I 
* might have room enough to explain the nature 
of the perplexities in which my uncle Toby was 
involved, from the many discourses and interroga- 
tions about the siege of Narnury where he received 
his wound, 

I must remind the reader, in case he has read 
the history of King IV'tlluuni wars, — but if he has 
not, — 1 then inform him, that one of the most 
memorable attacks in that siege, was that which 
was made by the Engiish and Dutch upon the point 
of the advanced counterscarp, between the gate of 
NUolaSy which inclosed the great sluice or 
wateiMitop, where the English were terribly exposed 
to the shot of the counter-guard and demi-bastion 
of Sl Roch : The issue of which hot dispute^ in 
three words, was this ; That the Dutch loaged 
themselves upon the counter-guard, — and that the 
MngSsh made themselves masters of the covered- 
wtjr before Sl iV<W<?i-gate, notwithstanding the 
galiuitry of the French ofSlcers, who exposed them- 
selves u|ion the glacis sword in hand. 

As #is was* the princi^ attack of which my 
unCli was an eye-witness at 

taf the, besiegers being cut by the cotw 
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fhicncc of the Ma^i and Sambuy from iseeing m\|ch 
of each other’s operations,^-— -*my uncle T&by was 
generally more eloquent and particular in his ac- 
count of it ; and the many perplexities he was in, 
arose out of the almost insurmountable difficulties 
he found in telling his story intelligibly, and giving 
such ckar ideas of the difi'erences and distinctions 
between the scarp and counterscarp,— the glacis 
and covered-way, — the half-moon and ravelin, — as 
to make his company fully comprehend where and 
what he was about. 

Writers themselves arc too apt to confound these 
terms ; so that you will the less wonder, if in his 
endeavours to explain them, and in opposition to 
many misconceptions, that my uncle Toby did oft- 
times puzzle his visitors, and sometimes himself 
too. 

To speak the truth, unless the company mv 
lather led up stairs were tolerably clear-headeo, 
or my uncle Toby was in one of his explanutonF 
moods, *twas a difficult thing, do what he coulii| 
to keep the discourse free from obscurity. 

Whitt rendered the account of this affiur the 
more intricate to my uncle Toby^ was thi%— that 
in the attack of the counterscarp, before Che gate 
of Ntcokiy extending itself h’om the bank oif 
the M^ii^ quite up to the great water-stop,t— Ike 
ground was cut and cross cut with such a muft^ 
lude of <^ke% drains, rivulets, and sluices, on all 
he would get so sadly bewildered, And 
sec tm atnon^ them, that frequently he could 
oeitlier gfet backwards or forwards to save his Mfei 
aod Was oft^tioica obliged to give up the atlidl 
upon that vii]rwttXMiiit only* 
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These perplexing rebuffs gave my uncle Toby 
Shandy more perturbations than you would imagine : 
and as my father’s kindness to him was continually 

dragging up fiesh friends and fresh enquirers, 

Kc had but a very uneasy task of it. 

No doubt my uncle Toby had great command of 
himselt,— and could guard appearances, I believe, 
as well as most men yet any one may imagine, 
that when he could not retreat out of the ravelin 
without getting into the half-moon, or get out of 
the covered-way without falling down the counter- 
scarp, nor cross tlie dyke without danger of slipping 
into the ditch, but that he must have fretted and 
fumed inwardly ; — He did so ; — and the little and 
hourly vexations, which may seem trifling and of 
no account to the man who has not read Htp^- 
craitty yet, whoever has read HippocrateSy or Dr, 
James Maikcn%iry and has considered well the effects 
which the passions and atfections of the mind have 
upon the digestion — (Wliy not of a wound as well 
as of a dinner?) — may easily conceive what sharp 
^roxysms and exacerbations of his wound my uncle 
Toby must have undergone upon that score only. 

•—My uncle Tob^ could not philosophize upon 
it i^'twas enough he felt it was so, — and having 
lUStained the pain and sorrows of it for three 
months together, he was resolved some way or 
Other to extricate himself. 

He was one morning lying upon his back in his 
bodi tha anguish and nature of the wound opn 
his l^rotO suffering him to lie in no other poaktoil* 
when a thought came into his head, that if hf 
cooi4 purchase such a thing, and have it pmed 
dpwp upon a hoard, as a large map of the foitiAca** 
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tion of the town and citadel of Namur, with its 
environs, it might be a means of giving him ease. 
— I take notice of his desire to have the environs 
along with the town and citadel, for this reason, — 
because my uncle Tohy*s wound was got in one of 
the traverses, about thirty toises from the returning 
angle of the trench, opposite to the salient angle 

of the demi-bastion of St. Roch : so that he was 

pretty confident he could stick a pin upon the 
identical spot of ground where he was standing on 
when the stone struck him. 

All this succeeded to his wishes, and not only 
freed him from a world of sad explanations, but, in 
the end, it proved the happy means, as you will 
read, of procuring my uncle Tohy his Hobby- 
Horse. 


CHAPTER II 

There is nothing so foolish, when you arc at the 
expence of making an entertainment of this kind, 
as to order things so badly, as to let your criticks 
and gentry of refined taste run it down : Nor is 
there any thing so likely to make them do it, as 
that of leaving them out of the party, or, what is 
fiiU as ofiensive, of bestowing your attention upon 
the rest of your guests in so particular a way, as if 
there wikS no such thing as a critick (by occup^ion) 
at table* 

guard against both \ for, in the first pl8k:% 
I havo left half a dozen phees purposely open fpr 
tlitdii^^and in the next place, 1 pay them aU 
coitrt^^^Gentlemen, I kiss rour hand% I fHnoMI 
no eompiity could give me half the pleaaui%<«*4kj^ 
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mj $tMi} I am gkd to see beg only 

will tiuke no strangers of yourselves^ bivt sit down 
wtthovit any ceremonjr, and kll on heaitily.. 

I said I had left six places, and I was upon the 
point of carrying my complaisance so far, as to 
have left a seventh open for them, — and in this 
very spoft I stand on ; but being told by a Critiek} 
(tho* not by occupation, — but by nature) that I 
had acquitted myself well enough, 1 shall hll it up 
directly, hoping, in the mean time, that I shall be 
able to make a great deal of more room next year# 
— How, in the name of wonder ! could your 
uncle Toi^y^ who, it seems, was a military man, and 
whom you have represented as no fool,^bc at the 
same time such a confused, pudding-headed, muddle*^ 
headed, fellow, as — Go look. 

So, Sir Cntick, I could have replied ; but I scorn 
it. — *Tis language unurbane, — and only befitting 
the man who cannot give clear and satisfactory 
accounts of things, or dive deep enough into the 
first causes of human ignorance and confusion, it 
is moreover the reply valiant — and therefore I reject 
il : for tho’ it might have suited my uncle Tdfs 
character as a soldier excellently well, — and had he 
not accustomed himself, in such attacks, to whisde 
^e LUkhuller 0 ^ as he wanted no courage, ^tii the 
fery answer he would have given ; yet it Would 
hif no means have done for me. You see as platif 
if csui be, that 1 write as a man of eruditioii }«-4* 
even my similies, my allusions, my tUuicra- 
liei% my metaphors, arc erudrte,<«^nd that I 
muaie atutain my chameter properly, and eofitnlt 
k Mfeviy what would becmiie of mel 

Wli|r« SiV» I ihouid be undone tUl eery 
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ifiomifitt tint I siti going here m fill wtp mm iikm 
against a crkicici^l shoind have nwrie m opaitiig 
for a co^le. 

— — Thcrefoie I answer thus : 

Pray, Sir, in all the reading whicli jm have ever 
read, did you ever read such a book as Larl/i Essay 

upon the Human Understanding? Doh^t answer 

me rashly-^because many, I know, quote the booky 
who have not read it — and many have read it who 
understand it not : — If either of these is your case, 
as I write to instruct, I will tell you in three words 
what the book is. — It is a histo^.— A history ! of 
who ? what ? where ? when ? Don’t hurry youi^ 
— It is a history-book. Sir, (which may 
possibly recommend it to the world) of what passei 
in a man’s own mind ; and if you will say so much 
of the book, and no more, believe me, you will cut 
no contemptible figure in a metaphysick circle. 

But this by the way. 

Now if you will venture to go along with 
and look down into the bottom of this matteTi it 
will be found that the cause of obscurity and con* 
fiisiofii in the mtnd of a man, is threefokl* 

Dull organs, dear Sir, in the first place. Secondly, 
slight and transient impressions made by the obJectSi 
when the said organs are not dull. And thiroly, H 
meniory like unto a sieve, not able to retain what 
it has receivedi— Xall down Dfflfy your chambcfv 
uiaid, and ! will give you my cap and bell akiif 
wiili ii^ if I make not this matter so pUn tlHll 
D^ify herself should understand it as well as Mmk 
^rmi|hr-<^<^Wh«n Ihify has indited her epttdi td 
end has thrust her ariii into Che bewtiDiii di 
her p&tkm hating hf her righe dde i^AUhe Chit 
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opportunity to recollect that the organs and faculties 
of perception can, by nothing in this world, be so 
aptly typified and explained as by that one thing 
which Dolly\ hand is in search of. — Your organs 
are not so dull that I should inform you — *tis an 
inch, Sir, of red seal-wax. 

When this is melted and dropped upon the letter, 
if Dolly fumbles too long for her thimble, till the 
wax is over-hardened, it will not receive the mark 
of her thimble from the usual impulse which was 
wont to imprint it. Very well. If Dolly s wax, 
for want of better, is bces-wax, or of a temper too 
soft, — tho’ it may receive, — it will not hold the 
impression, how hard soever Dolly thrusts against 
it ; and last of all, supposing the wax good, and 
eke the thimble, but applied thereto in careless 

haste, as her Mistress rings the bell ; in any 

one of these three cases the print left by the 
thinjblc will be as unlike the prototype as a brass- 
jack. 

Now you must understand that not one of these 
was the true cause of the confusion in my uncle 
discourse ; and it is for that very reason I 
enlarge upon them so long, after the manner of 
great physiologists — to shew the world, what it did 
mt arise from. 

What it did arise from, I have hinted above, 
and a fertile source of ob^urity it is, — and ever 
will bc,-^and that is the unsteady uses of words, 
which have perplexed the clearest and most exalted 
Uiideistandings. 

It is ten to one (at JrthuA) whether you bmn 
ever read the Itterarv histories of past agesi«^i£ 
fmi hav% what terrible battlei, 'yclept lugowchieii 
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have they occasioned and perpetuated with so much 
gall and ink-shed, — that a go^-natured man cannot 
read the accounts of them without tears in his eyes* 
Gentle critick ! When thou hast weighed ail 
this, and considered within thyself how much of 
thy own knowledge, discourse, and conversation 
has been pestered and disordered, at one time or 
other, by this, and this only : — What a pudder and 
racket in Councils about ovcria and inroa-raan ^ ; 
and in the Schools of the learned about power 
and about spirit ; — about essences, and about quint- 
essences ; about substances, and about space. 

What confusion in greater Theatres from 

words of little meaning, and as indeterminate a 
sense ! when thou considcrest this, thou wilt not 
wonder at my uncle Tohy*s perplexities,— thou wilt 
drop a tear of pity upon his scarp and his counter- 
scarp ; — his glacis and his covered way ; — his 
ravelin and his half-moon : *Twas not by ideas, 
— by Heaven ; his life was put in jeopardy by 
words. 


CHAPTER III 

When my uncle Toby got his map of Namur to 
his mind, he began immediately to apply himself, 
and with the utmost diligence, to the stud^ of it $ 
for nothing being of more importance to him than 
his recovery, and his recovery depending, m you 
have read, upon the passions and affections of hts 
mind, k behoved him to take the nicest care to 
fUl^e himself so far master of his subjiact, as to he 
able to talk upon it without emotion. 

In 0 fiwtnight't dose and patnfiil opplicitioiii 
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ilriiliclli b)r the b^re, 4td m/ mcle T^V wound; 
nfNm his groioi ho good,«*-4b[e was enabled, hf the 
0 f mim marginal doohments at the feet of 
Ike dephant, together with Gohetms military 
architecture and pyrobsdlogy, translated from the 
F/miAy to form his discourse with passable pet- 
fpicutty; and before he was two full months 
gone^-^he was right eloquent upon it, and couM 
make not only the attack of the advanced counter^ 

aearp with great order; but having, by that 

time, gone much deeper into the art, than what 
his hrst motive made necessary, my uncle 
wais able to cross the Maes and Sombre; make 
diversions as far as Vauban^s line, the abbey of 
Sahimsy 6cc., and give his visitors as distinct a 
history of each of their attacks, as of that of the 
gate of St, Ntco/asy where he had the honour to 
receive his wound. 

But desire of knowledge, like the thirst of riches, 
increases ever with the acquisition of it. The 
more my uncle Toby pored over his map, the more 
he took a liking to it ! — by the same process and 
electrical assimimtion, as I told you, through which 
I ween the souls of connoisseurs themselves, by 
kmg friction and incumbition, have the happiness, 
at length, to get all be-virtu’d— bc-pictured,— be- 
butterflied, and beiiddled. 

The more my uncle Toby drank of this sweet 
^Qfimiiiin of science, the greater was the heat md 
impkdeiice of his thirst, so that before the first yttiif 
of hb i^Oiliinement had well gone round, tfaeit Wm 
scaroaf Citified town in Italy or Flanda^ bf 
which^ one means or other, he had not 
« iMditig over as he got them, and 
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tlwfcwjtildic Wfitories gt ihcjir ^fp% M|r^ 
dimoUnotiiBi tiieir impro¥em«iui:$t mA mw 
$11 irWch would read wiidi thm 
t^ion and ddiigbty that he would forget fell 

wowdi hll eon^nement, his dinner. 

In the second year my unde T$iy purchpiol 
Ramelii and Cmtunt^y translated Iftocn the /tfefenf 
—likewise Steuirmy M$rali$^ the Cili«9|ier A #5^ 
Loriniy Cocharn^ Sfuetery the Count 4r ^ 

Marshal Vauhariy Mans. Bkndily vfhh alinoi^#i 
many more books of military architecmrf^as Pcli^ 
Qwicote was found to have of chivalry, when the 
curate and barber invaded his library* 

Towards the beginning of the third year, which 
was in Augnity ninety-nine, my uncle T^hy found 
It necessary to understand a little of projectiles 
and having judged it best to draw his knowledge 
from the fountain-head, he began with AT. TartagUay 
who it seems was the first man who detected the 
imposition of a cannon-ball’s doing all that mischief 
under the notion of a right line — This N, Tartaglia 
proved to my uncle Toby to be an impossible thing. 

^Endless is the search of Truth. 

No sooner was my uncle Toby satisfied which 
road the cannon-ball did not go, but he was instnr 
sibly hd on, and resolved in his mind to cnquife 
and find out which road the ball did go : For whidi 
purpose he was obliged to set off afresh with o|d 
and studied him devoutly. — He prooeo^ 
nmcC ee and TorrktUmy wherein, by certlim 

Qeep^CClml rulelj; infallibly laid down, he foumt 
tile precise part to be a PAaASoiA---^or else 

thtt the pMwncter, or km 
lid conk section of the «id path, mk 
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to the quantity and amplitude In a direct ratio^ 3$ 
the whole line to the sine of double the angle of 
incidence, formed by the breech upon an horizontal 

plane ; — and that the semiparameter, stop ! my 

dear uncle Toby stop ! — go not one foot farther 

into this thorny and bewildered track, — intricate 
are the steps ! intricate are the mazes of this laby- 
rinth ! intricate are the troubles which the pursuit 
of this bewitching phantom Knowledge will bring 
upon thee. — O my uncle ; — fly — fly, fly from it as 

from a serpent. Is it fit good-natured man ! 

thou should’st sit up, with the wound upon 
thy groin, whole nights baking thy blopd with 

hectic watchings ? Alas ! ^ twill exasperate thy 

symptoms, — check thy perspirations — evapon^ 
thy spirits — waste thy animal strength, — dry up 
thy radical moisture, bring thee into a c^sl^ve 

habit of body, impair thy health, and hasten 

all the infirmities of thy old age. O my uncle ! 

my uiicle Toby, 


CHAPTER IV 

I WOULD not give a groat for that man’s knowledge 

in pen -craft, who does not understand this, 

That the best plain narrative in the world, tacked 
very close to the last spirited apostrophe to my 

uncle Toby would have felt both cold and vapid 

upon the reader’s palate ; — therefore I forthwith 
put an end to the chapter, thdUgh I was in the 
middle of my story, 

— Writers of my stamp have one principle 

in common with painters. Where an exact copy- 
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ing makes our pictures less striking, we ehooill Ibe 
less evil ; deeming it even more pardonable tO 
trespass a^inst truth, than beauty. This is to HI 
understood cum grano salts ; but be it as it will,—^ 
as the parallel is made more for the sake of letting 
the apostrophe * Cool, than any thing else, — 'tis not 
very material whether upon any other score the 
reader approves of it or not. ‘ 

In the latter end of the third year, my uncle 
Toby perceiving that the parameter and semi-para^ 
meter of the conic section angered his wound, hi 
left oflF the study of projectiles in a kind of a hulF, 
and betook himself to the practical part of fortifica- 
tion only 5 the pleasure of which, like a spring 
held back, returned upon him with redoubled 
force. 

It was in this year that my uncle began to break 

in upon the daily regularity of a clean shirt, 

to dismiss his barber unshaven, and to allow 

his surgeon scarce time sufficient to dress his wound, 
concerning himself so little about it, as not to ask 
him once in seven times dressing, how it went on : 
when, lo ! — all of a sudden, for the change was 
quick as lightning, he began to sigh heavily for his 
recovery, complained to my father, grew im- 
patient with the surgeon : and one morning, as 

he heard his foot coming up stairs, he shut up his 
books, and thrust aside his instruments, in order to 
expostulate with him upon the protraction of the 
cure, which, he told him, might surely have been 
accomplished at least by that time : — He dwelt 
long upon the miseries he had undergone, and the 
sorrows of his four years melancholy imprisonment | 
— — adding, that had it not been for the kind lodes 

VOL. I. *<5 
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and fraternal chearings of the best of brothers’, — 

he had long since sunk under his misfortunes. 

My father was by ; My uncle Toby*! eloquence 

brought tears into his eyes ; ’twas unexpected : 

My uncle Toby^ by nature was not eloquent ; 

— it had the greater effect : The surgeon was 

confounded ; not that there wanted grounds 

for such, or greater marks of impatience, — but 
*twas unexpected too ; in the four years he had 
attended him, he had never seen any thing like it 
in my uncle Tobfs carriage ; he had never once 

dropped one fretful or discontented word ; he 

had been all patience, — all submission. 

— We lose the right of complaining sometimes 
by forbearing it ; — but we often treble the force : 
— The surgeon was astonished ; but much more 
so, when he heard my uncle Toby go on, and 
peremptorily insist upon his healing up the wound 
directly, — or sending for Monsieur Ronjat^ the 
king’s serjeant-surgeon, to do it for him. 

The desire of life and health is implanted in 
man’s nature ; the love of liberty and enlarge- 

ment is a sister-passion to it : These my uncle 

Toby had in common with his species ; and 

either of them had been sufficient to account for 

his earnest desire to get well and out of doors 5 

but I have told you before, that nothing wrought 

with our family after the common way; and 

^ from the time and manner in which this eager 
desire shewed itself in the present case, the pene- 
trating reader will suspect there was some other 
cause or crotchet for it in my uncle Tohft head : 

-There was so, and ^tis the subject of the nc)ct 

chapter to set forth what that cause and ci^otchet 
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was. I own, wfien that’s done, ‘‘twill be time t© 
return back to the parlour fire-side, where we left 
my uncle Toby in the middle of his sentence. 


CHAPTER V 

When a man gives himself up to the government 
of a ruling passion, — or, in other word^ when his 

Hobby-Horse grows headstrong, farewell cool 

reason and fair discretion ! 

My uncle Toby^s wound was near well, and as 
soon as the surgeon recovered his surprize, and 

could get leave to say as much he told him, 

’twas just beginning to incarnate ; and that if no 
fresh exfoliation happened, which there was no 
sign of, — it would be dried up in five or six weeks. 
The sound of as many Olympiads, twelve hours 
before, would have conveyed an idea of shorter 
duration to my uncle Toby's mind. The suc- 

cession of his ideas was now rapid, — he broiled 
with impatience to put his design in execution ; 
— ^nd so, without consulting farther with any 
soul living, — which, by the bye, I think is right, 
when you are predetermined to take no one soul’s 

advice, he privately ordered Triniy his man, to 

pack up a bundle of lint and dressings, and hire a 
chariot-and-four to be at the door exactly by twelve 
o’clock that day, when he knew my father would 

be upon ’Change. So leaving a bank-note upon 

the table for the surgeon’s care of him, and a letter 
of tender thanks for his brother’s — he packed up 
his maps, his books of fortification, his instruments, 
&c., and by the help of a crutch on one side, and 
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Trim on the other, my uncle Toby embarked 

for Shandy-HalL 

The reason, or rather the rise of this sudden 
demigration was as follows : 

The table in my uncle Toby^s room, and at 
which, the night before this change happened, he 
was sitting with his maps, &c., about him — being 
somewhat of the smallest, for that infinity of great 
and small instruments of knowledge which usually 
lay crowded upon it — he had the accident, in reach- 
ing over for his tobacco-box, to throw down his 
compasses, and in stooping to take the compasses 
up, with his sleeve he threw down his case of 
instruments and snuffers ; — and as the dice took a 
run against him, in his endeavouring to catch the 

snuffers in falling, he thrust Monsieur Blonde! 

off the table, and Count de Pagan o'top of him, 

’Twas to no purpose for a man, lame as my 
uncle Toby was, to think of redressing these evils 
by himself, — he rung his bell for his man Trim ; 

Trtm^ quoth my uncle Tobyy prithee see 

what confusion I have here been making — I must 

have some better contrivance. Trim, Can’st not 

thou take my nile, and measure the length and 
breadth of this table, and then go and bespeak me 

one as big again ? Yes, an’ please your Honour, 

replied i rzw, making a bow ; but I hope your 
Honour will be soon well enough to get down to 
your country-seat, where, — as your Honour takes 
so much pleasure in fortification, we could manage 
this matter to a T. 

" I must here inform you, that this servant of my 
uncle Tobfsy who went by the name of Trintj had 
been a corporal in my uncle’s own compattyi***^his 
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real name was James Butiery^hut having got die 
nick-name of Trim in the regiment, my unete 
Toby^ unless when he happened to be very angry 
with him, would never call him by any other 
name. 

The poor fellow had been disabled for the ser-* 
vice, by a wound on his left knee by a musket^ 
bullet, at the battle of Landettj which was two 
years before the aflFair of Namur ; — «and as the 
fellow was well-beloved in the regiment, and a 
handy fellow into the bargain, my uncle Toby took 
him for his servant ; and of an excellent use was 
he, attending my uncle Toby in the camp and in 
his quarters as a valet, groom, barber, cook, semp-‘ 
ster, and nurse ; and indeed, from first to last, 
waited upon him and served him with great fidelity 
and affection. 

My uncle Toby loved the man in return, and 
what attached him more to him still, was the 

similitude of their knowledge. For Corporal 

Trimy (for so, for the future, I shall call him) by 
four years occasional attention to his Master's dis- 
course upon fortified towns, and the advantage of 
prying and peeping continually into his Master’s 
plans, &c., exclusive and besides what he gained 
Hobby-Horsically, as a body-servant. Non Hobby 

Horsical per se ; had become no mean proficient 

in the science ; and was thought, by the cook and 
chamber-maid, to know as much of the nature ot 
strong-holds as my uncle Toby himself, 

I have but one more stroke to give to finish 

Corporsd Trim's character, and it is the only 

dai^ line in it,^ — The fellow loved to advise, -*-or 
rather hear himself talk ; his carriage, howeveti 
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was so perfectly respectful, 'twas easy to keep him 
silent when you had him so; but set his tongue 
a-going, — you had no hold of him — he was voluble; 
— ^the eternal interlardings of '^our Honoury with the 
respectfulness of Corporal TrinCs manner, inter- 
ceding so strong in behalf of his elocution, — that 

though you might have been incommoded, you 

-could not well be angry. My uncle Toby was 
seldom either the one or the other with him, — or, 
at least, this fault, in Trirriy broke no squares with 
them. My uncle Tobyy as I said, loved the man ; 

^and besides, as he ever looked upon a faithful 

servant, — but as an humble friend, — he could not 

bear to stop his mouth. Such was Corporal 

Trim, 

If I durst presume, continued Trimy to give your 
Honour my advice, and speak my opinion in this 
matter. — Thou art welcome, Trirtiy quoth my uncle 

Toby — speak, speak what thou thinkest upon 

the subject, man, without fear. Why then, replied 
Trimy (not hanging his ears and scratching his head 
like a country-lout, but) stroking his hair back from 
his forehead, and standing erect as before his division, 
-—I think, quoth Trimy advancing his left, which i 
was his lame leg, a little forwards, — and pointing 
with his right hand open towards a map of Dunkirky 

which was pinned against the hangings, 1 think, 

quoth Corporal Trimy with humble submission to 

your Honour’s better judgment, that these 

ravelins, bastions, curtins, and hornworks, make 
but a poor, contemptible, fiddle-faddle piece of 
work of it here upon paper, compared to what 
your Honour and I could make of it were we ip 
the country by ourselves, and had but a ^tood, Or 
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a rood and a half of ground to do what we pleased 
with * As summer is coming on, continued Triaw, 
your Honour might sit out of doors, and give me 
the nography — (Call it ichnography, quoth my 
uncle,)— — of the town or citadel, your Honour 
was pleased to §it down before, — and I will be shot 
by your Honour upon the glacis ot it, if I did tiot 
fortify it to your Honour’s mind~— I dare say 
thou would’st, Tr/Vw, quoth my uncle. — ^For if your 
Honour, continued the Corporal, could but mark 
me the polygon, with its exact lines and angles — ^ 
That I could do very well, quoth my uncle. — I 
would begin with the foss^, and if your Honour 
could tell me the proper depth and breadth — I can 
to a hair’s breadth, Tnm, replied my uncle. — I 
would throw out the earth upon this hand towards 
the town for the scarp, — and on that hand towards 
the campaign for the counterscarp. — Very right, 

Triniy quoth my uncle Toby ; And when I had 

sloped them to your mind, an’ please your 

Honour, I would face the glacis, as the finest 
fortifications are done in Flanders^ with sods,— — 
and as your Honour knows they should be, — and I 
would make the walls and parapets with sods too. 
— The best engineers call them gazons, Trim^ said 

my uncle Toby. Whether they are gazons or 

sods, is not much matter, replied Trim ; your 
Honour knows they are ten times beyond a facing 

either of brick or stone. 1 know thi^ are, Tr/m, 

in some respects, quoth my uncle Toby^ nodding 

his head ; — for a cannon-ball enters into the gazon 
ri^ht onwards, without bringing any rubbish down 
with it, which might fill the fosse, (as was the case at 
$t. Nmlas*i gate) and facilitate the passage over it. 
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Your Honour understock these matters, replied 
Corporal Tnm, better than any officer in his 

Majesty’s service ; but would your Honour 

please to let the bespeaking of the table alone, 
and let us but go into the country, I would work 
under your Honour’s directions like a horse, and 
make fortifications for you something like a tansy, 
with all their batteries, saps, ditches, and palisadoes, 
that it should be worth all the world’s riding twenty 
miles to go and see it. 

My uncle Toby blushed as red as scarlet as Trim 
went on ; — but it was not a blush of guilt, — of 
modesty, — or of anger, — it was a blush of joy ; — he 
was fired with Corporal Trim's project and descrip- 
tion. Trim ! said my uncle Toby^ thou hast said 

enough, — We might begin the campaign, continued 
Trim, on the very day that his Majesty and the 
Allies take the field, and demolish them town by 
town as fast as — Tr/w, quoth my uncle Toby^ say 
no more. Your Honour, continued Trim^ might 
sit in your arm-chair (pointing to it) this fine 

weather, giving me your orders, and I would 

Say no more. Trim, quoth my uncle Toby 

Besides, your Honour would get not only pleasure 
and good pastime, — but good air, and good exer- 
cise, and good health, — and your Honour’s wound 
would be well in a month. Thou hast said 
enough, Trimy — quoth my Uncle Toby (putting hij 
hand into his breeches-pocket) 1 like thy pro- 

ject mightily. — And if your Honour pleases, I’ll 
this moment go and buy a pioneer’s spade to take 
down with us, and I’ll bespeak a shovel and a pick- 
axe, and a couple of Say no' more, Trim^ quoth 

my uncle Tobyy leaping up upon one leg, quite 
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overcome witsb ^ture, — and thrusting a guineauMfe^ 
Trim^t hand,— Trim, said my uncle 
more^pbut go down, Trim, this rnoi^i^pm 
anil bnng up my supper this instant. ^ ^ t \ 

itrim sm down and brought up kh 
supper,— — to ho purpose Trim's p|bih ^ fptnl 
tion so in my uncle Tob/s head, i|C 
taste it. — Tnm, quoth my undo T&ty^ m 
bed. — ^’TwasAll one.-— Corporal rriii*i desoripidi 
had fired his imagihatipn, — my uncle Tfibv C|p||i 
hotlilpt eyes.teThc more he Oum^llmred i%ipi 
mdfe hlSjp^ing the scene appeared to him 
that, Ihll hours before day-light, hb had co^ 
to a fihlil determination, and had concerted the 
whde pj^ of his and Corporal Trim's decampmeaf^ 
^y unde» T^by had a little neat country-h^usebl 
hil^ owp^ in the vdkgc where my father's esf^ ftty 
at which had been left him by an old 

with a smah of about one hundred podpti 
a-j^ear. Behind this house, and contiguous 
was t |titchen-garden of about half an acre di 
the bottom of the garden, and cut off from it||f^a 
tall yew hedge, was a bowling-green, containine 
just abodt as much ground as Corporal Trim WisMi 
for jfTphSf that as Trim uttered the words “ A rood 
an4^*lh ^f of ground to do what they would with,’^ 
this identical bowling-green instantly presented 
itself, and became curiously painted all at once, 
upon the retina of my uncle Toby^s fancy 5 — 
which was the physical cause of making him change 
colour, or at least of heightening his blush, to that 
immoderate degree I spoke of. 

Never did lover post down to a beloved mistress 
with more heat and expectation, than my uncle 
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Tol^ did, to enjoy this self-same thing in private j— 
I say in private; — for it was sheltered from the 
house, as I told you, by a tall yew hedge, and was 
covered on the other three sides, from mortal sight, 
by rough holly and thick-set flowering shrubs : — so 
that the idea of not being seen, did not a little 
contribute to the idea of pleasure pre-conceived in 
my uncle Tobys mind. — Vain thought ! however 

thick it was planted about, or private soever it 

might seem, — to think, dear uncle Toby^ of enjoying 
a thing which took up a whole rood and a half of 
ground, and not have it known ! 

How my uncle Taby and Corporal Trim managed 

this matter, with the history of their campaigns, 

which were no way barren of events, may make 

no uninteresting under-plot in the jcpitasis and 
working-up of this drama. — At present the scene 
must drop, — and change for the parlour fire-side. 


CHAPTER VI 

-What can they be doing, brother ? said my 
father. — I think, replied my uncle Taby, — taking, as 
I told you, his pipe from his mouth, and striking* 

the ashes out of it as he began his sentence ; 1 

think, replied he, — it would not be amiss, brother, 
if we rung the bell. 

Pray, what’s all that racket over our heads, 

Obadiah ? quoth my father ; my brother and 

1 can scarce hear ourselves speak. 

Sir, answered Obadiah^ making a bow towards 
his left shoulder, — my Mistress is taken very badly. 
And where’s Swannah running down the garden 
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there, as if they were going to ravish her ? — ^ir, 
she is running the shortest cut into the town, replied 
Obadiahy to fetch the old midwife. — Then saddle a 
horse, quoth my father, and do you go directly for 
Dr. Shpy the man-midwife, with all our service?, 

^and let him know your mistress is fallen into 

labour and that I desire he will return with 

you with all speed. 

It is very strange, says my father, addressing him** 
self to my uncle Tobyy as Obadiah shut the door,^-*— — 
as there is so expert an operator as Dr. Shp so near, 
— that my wife should persist to the very last in 
this obstinate humour of hers, in trusting tne life of 
my child, who has had one misfortune already, to 

the ignorance of an old woman ; and not only 

the life of my child, brother, but her own life, 

and with it the lives of all the children I might, 
peradventure, have begot out of her hereafter. 

Mayhap, brother, replied my uncle Tohjy my 
sister does it to save the expence : — A pudding’s 

end, — replied my father, the Doctor must be 

paid the same for inaction as action, if not 

better, — to keep him in temper. 

Then it can be out of nothing in the whole 

world, quoth my uncle Tobyy in the simplicity of 
his heart, — but Modesty. — My sister, I dare say, 
added he, does not care to let a man come so near 
her I will not say whether my uncle Toby 

had Completed the sentence or not ; 'tis for his 

advantage tq suppose he had, as, I think, he 

could have added no One Word which would 
have improved it. 

If, on the contrary, my uncle Toby had not fully 
arrived at the period’s end, — then the world stands 
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indebted to the sudden snapping of my father’s 
tobacco-pipe for one of the neatest examples of that 
ornamental figure in oratory, which Rhetoricians 

stile the Jposiopesis, ^Just Heaven! how does the 

Poco ptu and the Poco mem of the Italian artists ; — 
the insensible more or less, determine the precise 
line of beauty in the sentence, as well as in the 
statue ! — How do the slight touches of the chisel, ’ 
the pencil, the pen, the fiddle-stick, et catera ^ — 
give the true swell, which gives the true pleasure 1 
— O my countrymen ; — be nice ; — be cautious of 
your language ; — and never, O I never let it be 
forgotten upon what small particles your eloquence 
and your fame depend. 

“ My sister, mayhap,” quoth my uncle Toby^ 

‘‘does not choose to let a man come so near her 
****.” Make this dash, — ’tis an Aposiopesis. — Take 

the dash away, and write Backside^ ’tis Bawdy, 

— Scratch Backside out, and put Cover d way in, 'tis 
a Metaphor ; — and, I dare say, as fortification ran 
so much in my uncle Tobfi head, that if he had 
been left to have added one word to the sentence, 
that word was it. 

But whether that was the case or not the case j 
-—or whether the snapping of my father’s tobacco- 
pipe, so critically, happened through accident or 
anger, will be seen in due time. 

CHAPTER VII 

Tmo’ my father was a good natural philosopher,— 
yet he was something of a moral philosopher ; 
for which reason, when his tobacco-pipe snapp’d 
short in the middle, — he had nothing to do, fts 
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such, but to have taken hold of the tWo piocscd, 
and thrown them gently upon the back of the 

fire. He did no such thing ; he threw them 

with all the violence in the world ; — and, to give 
the action still more emphasis, — he started upon 
both his legs to do it. 

This looked something like heat ; — and the 
manner of his reply to what my uncle was 
saying, proved it was so. 

— “ Not choose,’' quoth my father, (repeating my 
uncle T&by*s words) ^‘to let a man come so near 

her ! ** By Heaven, brother Toby ! you would 

try the patience of Job; — and I think I have the 

plagues of one already without it, Why \ 

Where ? Wherein ? Wherefore ? Upon 

what account? replied my uncle Toby^ in the utmost 
astonishment. — To think, said my father, of a man 
living to your age, brother, and knowing so little 

about women ! 1 know nothing at all about 

them, — replied my uncle Toby : And I think, con- 
tinued he, that the shock I received the year after 
the demolition of Dunkirk^ in my affair ^^ith widow 
JVadman; — which shock you know I should not 
have received, but from my total ignorance of the 
sex, — has given me just cause to say, That I neither 
know nor do pretend to know any thing about ’em 
or their concerns either. — Methinks, brother, replied 
my father, you might, at least, know so much as the 
right end of a woman from the wrong. 

It is said in Aristotle^ s Master Piece^ ‘‘ That when 

a man doth think of any thing which is past, he 

looketh down upon the ground ; — r-but that when 
he thinketh of something that is to come, he looketh 
up towards the heavens,” 
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My unde Tobyy I suppose, thought of neithcf, for 
he look’d horiasontally. — Right end 1 quoth my unde 
Tffhyy muttering the two words low to himself, and 
fixing his two eyes insensibly as he muttered them, 
upon a small crevice, formed by a bad joint in the 

chimney-piece Right end of a woman ! 1 

declare, quoth my uncle, I know no more which 

it is than the man in the moon ; and if I was 

to think, continued my uncle Toby (keeping his eye 
still fixed upon the bad joint) this month together, 
I am sure I should not be able to find it out. 

Then, brother Tobyy replied my father, I will tell 
you. 

Every thing in this world, continued my father 
(filling a fresh pipe) — every thing in this world, 

my dear brother Tobyy has two handles. Not 

always, quoth my uncle Toby, At least, replied 

my father, every one has two hands, which 

comes to the same thing. Now, if a man was 

to sit down coolly, and consider within himself the 
make, the shape, the construction, come-at-ability, 
and convenience of all the parts which constitute 
the whole of that animal, called Woman, and 

compare them analogically 1 never understood 

rightly the meaning of that word, — quoth my uncle 
Toby . — 

Analogy, replied my father, is the certain nelation 

and agreement which different Here a devil of 

a rap at the door snapped my father’s definition 
(like his tobacco-pipe) in two, — and, at the same 
time, crushed the head of as notable and Curious a 
dissertation as ever was engendered in the womb of 
speculation ; — it was some months before my father 
could get an opportunity to be safely delivered of 
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it : — And, at this hour, it is a thing full as 
lematical as the subject of the dissertati<^ ttsetf, 
— (considering the confusion and distresses^ of our 
domestick misadventures, which arc now coming 
thick one upon the back of another) whether I 
shall be able to find a place for it in the third 
volume or not. 


CHAPTER VIII 

It is about an hour and a half’s tolerable good 
reading since my uncle Toby rung the bell, when 
Obadiah Was ordered to saddle a horse, and go for 
Dr. Slop^ the man^midwife ; — so that no one can 
say, with reason, that I have not allowed Obadiah 
time enough, poetically speaking, and considering 

the emergency too, both to go and come ; 

though, morally and truly speaking, the man per- 
haps has scarce had time to get on his boots. 

If the hypercritick will go upon this ; and is 
resolved after all to take a pendulum, and measure 
the true distance betwixt the ringing of the bell, 
and the rap at the door ; — and, after finding it to 
be no more than two minutes, thirteen seconds, 
and three fifths, — should take upon him to insuk 
over me for such a breach in the unity, or rather 
probability of time ; — I would remind him, that 
the idea Of duration, and of its simple modes, is 
got merely from the train and succession of our 

ideaSj-i and is the true scholastic pendulum,—— 

and by which, as a scholar, I will be tried in this 
matter, — ^abjuring and detesting the jurisdiction of 
all other pendulums whatever. 
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I would therefore desire him to consider that* it 
is but poor eight miles from Shandy-Hall to Dr. 
Shp^ the man-midwife’s house; — and that whilst 
Ohadiah has been going those said miles and back, 
I have brought my uncle Toby frotp Namur^ quite 
across all Flanders into England : — That I have had 
him ill upon my hands near four years ; — and have 
since travelled him and Corporal Trim in a chariot- 
and-four, a journey of 4iear two hundred miles 

down into Yorkshire^ all which put together, 

must have prepared the reader’s imagination for 
the entrance of Dr. Slop upon the stage, — as much, 
at least (I hope) as a dance, a song, or a concerto 
between the acts. 

If my hypercritick is intractable, alledging, that 
two minutes and thirteen seconds are no more than 
two minutes and thirteen seconds, — when I have 
said all I can about them ; and that this plea, 
though it might save me dramatically, will iunn 
me biographically, rendering my book from this very 
moment, a professed Romance, which, before, was 

a book apocryphal : If I am thus pressed — I then 

put an end to the whole objection and controversy 

about it all at once, by acquainting him, that 

Obadiah had not got above three-score yards from 
the stable-yard before he met with Dr. Slop ; — and 
indeed he gave a dirty proof that he had met with 
him, and was within an ace of giving a tragical one 
too. 

Imagine to yourself ; — but this had better begin 
a new chapter. 
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CHAPTER IX 

Imagine to yourself a little squat, uncourtly figure 
of a Doctor Slop^ of about four feet and a half per- 
pendicular height, with a breadth of back^ and a 
sesquipedality of belly, which might have done 
honour to a Serjeant in the honje^guards. 

Such were the out-lines of Dr, Skp^'s figure, 
which, — if you have read Hogarth's analysis of 
beauty, and if you have not, I wish you would $ 

you must know, may as certainly be caricatured, 

and conveyed to the mind by three strokes as three 
hundred. 

Imagine such a one, for such, I say, were the 

outlines of Dr. Slop''s figure, coming slowly along, 
foot by foot, waddling thro' the dirt upon the 
vertebrae of a little diminutive pony, of a pretty 

colour but of strength, alack ! scarce 

abl^ to have made an amble of it, under such a 
fardel, had the roads been in an ambling condition. 

They were not. Imagine to yourself, 

Obadiah mounted upon a strong monster of a 
coach-horse, pricked into a full gallop, and making 
all practi(;iable speed the adverse way. 

Pray, Sir, let me interest you a moment in this 
description. 

Had Dr, Slop beheld Obadiah a mile off, posting 
in a narrow lane directly towards him, at that 
monstro^s rate, — splashing and plunging like a 
devil thro’ thick and thin, as he approached, would 
not such a phaenomenon, 'with such a vortex of 
mud and water moving along with it, round its 
axis, — have been a subject of juster apprehension tq 

VOL, I, ’ H 
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Dn Slop in his situation, than the worst of Whist&tPs 
comets ? — To say nothing of the Nucleus 5 that is, 
of Ohadiah and the coach-horse. — In my idea, the 
vortex alone of ’em was enough to have involved 
and carried, if not the doctor, at least the doctor’s 
pony, quite away with it. What then do you 
think must the terror and hydrophobia of Dr. Slop 
have been, when you read (which you are just 
going to do) that he was advancing thus warily 
along towards Shandy-Hall^ and had approached to 
within sixty yards of it, and within five yards of a 
sudden turn, made by an acute angle of the garden- 
wall, — and in the dirtiest part of a dirty lane, — 
when Ohadiah and his coach -horse turned the 
corner, rapid, furious, — pop, — full upon him 1 — 
Nothing, I think, in nature, can be supposed more 
terrible than such a rencounter, — so imprompt ! so 
ill prepared to stand the shock of it as Dr. Slop was. 

What could Dr. Slop do ? he crossed himself 

-f- — Pugh 1 — but the doctor. Sir, was a Papist. — 
No matter ; he had better have kept hold of the 
pummel. — He had so ; — nay, as it happpned, he 
had better have done nothing at all ; for in crossing 
himself he let go his whip, and in attempt- 

ing to save his whip betwixt his knee and his saddle’s 

skirt, as it slipped, he lost his stirrup, in losing 

which he lost his seat ; and in the multitude of 

all these losses (which, by the bye, shews what 
little advantage there is in crossing) the unfortunate 
doctor lost his presence of mind. So that without 
waiting for ObadiaKs opset, he left his popy to its 
destiny, tumbling off it diagonally, something in the 
stile and manner of a pack of wool, and. Without 
any other consequence from the fall, save that of 
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being left (asr it would have been) with the hteadeftt 
part of him sunk about twelve inches deep in the 
mire. 

Obadiah pull'd off his cap twice to Dr, ; — 

once as he was falling, — and then again when he 

saw him seated. Ill-timed complaisance 5 — had 

not the fellow better have stopped his horse^ and 
got off and help'd him ? — Sir, he did all that his 
situation would allow ; — but the Momentum of the 
coach-horse was so great, that Obadiah could not d® 
it all at once ; he rode in a circle three times round 
Dr. 5/7/, before he could fully accomplish it any 
how ; — and at the last, when he did stop his beast, 
'twas done with such an explosion of mud, that 
Obadiah had better have been a league off. In 
short, never was a Dr. Slop so beluted, and so 
transubstantiated, since that affair came into 
fashion. 


CHAPTER X 

When IJr. Slop entered the back parlour, where my 
father and my uncle Toby were discoursing upon the 

nature of women, it was hard to determine 

whether Dr. Slop\ figure, or Dr. Slop'^s presence, 
occasioned more surprize to them ; for as the 
accident happened so near the house, as not to 
make it worth while for Obadtah to remount him, 

Obadiah had led him in as he was, unwipedy 

unappointedy unannealedy with all his stains and 
blotches on him. — He stood like Hamlets ghost, 
motiouli^ and speechless, for a full minute and a 
half at the parlour door {Obadiah still holding his 
hand) with all the majesty of mud. His hinder 
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pait^ upon which he had received his fell, totally 
besmeared, — and in every other part of him, 
blotched over in such a manner with Obadiah's 
explosion, that you wopld have sworn (without 
mental reservation) that every grain of it had taken 
effect. 

Here was a fair opportunity for my uncle Toby to 
have triumphed over my father in his turn ; — for no 
mortal, who had beheld Dr. Slop in that pickle, 
could have dissented from so much, at least, of my 
uncle Toby*s opinion, “ That mayhap his sister might 
not care to let such a Dr. Slop come so near her 
But it was the Argumentum ad hominem ; 
and if my uncle Toby was not very expert at it, you 

may think, he might not care to use it. No ; 

the reason was. — ’twas not his nature to insult. 

Dr. Slope's presence at that time, was no less prob- 
lematical than the mode of it ; tho^ it is certain, 
one moment’s reflexion in my father might have 
solved it ; for he had apprized Dr. Slop but the 
week before, that my mother was at her full reckon- 
ing ; and as the doctor had heard nothii|g since, 
’twas natural and very political too in him, to have 
taken a ride to Shandy-Hall^ as he did, merely to see 
how matters went on. 

But my father’s mind took unfortunately a 
wrong turn in the investigation ; running, like the 
hypercritick’s, altogether upon the ringing of the 
bell and the rap upon the door, — measuring their 
distance, and keeping his mind so intent upon the 
operation, as to have power to think of nothing 
else,— —commonplace infirmity of the ^eatest 
mathematicians ! working with might and main 
at the demonstration, and so wasting all their 
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strength upon it, that they have hone left 
to dmw the corollary, to do good with. 

The ringing of the bell, and the rap Opon the 
door, struck likewise strong upon the sensoriuxii of 
my uncle Toby ^ — but it excited a very different 
train of thoughts j — the two irreconcileable pupa- 
tions instantly brought Stevinus^ the great engineer, 
along with them, into my uncle Toby^s mind. 
What business Stevinus had in this affair, — -is the 

greatest problem of all : It shall be solved^— 

but not in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XI 

Writing, when properly managed (as you may 
be sure I think mine is) is but a different name for 
conversation. As no one, who knows what he is 
about in good company, would venture to talk 

all ; so no author, who understands the just 

boundaries of decorum and good-breeding, would 
presume to think all : The truest respect which 
you can pay to the reader’s understanding, is to 
halve this matter amicably, and leave him some- 
thing to imagine, in his turn, as well as yourself. 

For my own part, I am eternally paying him 
compliments of this kind, and do all that lies in my 
power to keep his imagination as busy as my own. 

'Tis his turn now ; — I have given an ample 
description of Dr. Slop's sad overthrow, and of his 
sad appearance in the back-parlour ; — his imagina* 
tion must now go on with it for a while. 

Let the reader imagine then, that Dr. Slop has 
told his tele — and in what words, and with what 
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aggravations, his fancy chooses ; — Let him suppose, 
that Obadiah has told his tale also, and with such 
rueful looks of affected concern, as he thinks best 
will contrast the two figures as they stand by each 

other. Let him imagine, that my father has 

stepped up stairs to see my mother, — And, to 
conclude this work of imagination, — let him 
imagine the doctor washed, — rubbed down, and 
condoled, — felicitated, — got into a pair of ObadiaH's 
pumps, stepping forwards towards the door, upon 
the very point of entering upon action. 

Truce ! — truce, good Dr. Slop ! — stay thy ob- 

stetrick hand ; return it safe into thy bosom to 

keep it warm ; little dost thou know what 

obstacles, little dost thou think what hidden 

causes, retard its operation I Hast thou, Dr, 

Slop , — hast thou been intrusted with the secret 
articles of the solemn treaty which has brought 
thee into this place ? — Art thou aware that at this 
instant, a daughter of Lucina is put obstetrically 
over thy head ? Alas ! — *tis too true. — Besides, 
great son of Pilumnus ! what canst thou do ? — Thou 
hast come forth unarm’d ; — thou hast left thy tire-- 
they — thy new- invented forceps ^ — thy crotchety — thy 
squirty and all thy instruments of salvation and 
deliverance, behind thee, — By Heaven ! at this 
moment they are hanging up in a green bays bag, 
betwixt thy two pistols, at the bed’s head ! — Ring ; 
— call ; — send Obadiah back upon the coach-horse 
to bring them with all speed. 

— J^ake great haste, Ohadiahy cjuoth my father, 
and ril give thee a crown ! — ^and quoth my unck 
Tobyy ril give him another. 
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CHAPTER XII 

Your sudden and unexpected arrival, quoth my 
uncle T&hyy addressing himself to Dr. SJopy (all three 
of them sitting down to the fire together, as nay 
uncle Toby began to speak) — instantly brought the 
great Stevinus into my head, who, you must know, 
is a favourite author with me. — Then, added itty 
father, making use of the argument yfd Crumn^m^ 
— I will lay twenty guineas to a single crown-piecc, 
(which wijl serve to give away to Obadiah when 
he gets back) that this same Stevinus was some 
engineer or other, — or has wrote something or 
other, either directly or indirectly, upon the science 
of fortification. 

He has so, — replied my uncle Toby , — I knew it, 
said my father, though, for the soul of me, I cannot 
see what kind of connection there can be betwixt 
^Dr. Slop*5 sudden coming, and a discourse upon 
fortification ; — yet I fear’d it. — Talk of what we 

will, brother, or let the occasion be never so 

foreign or unfit for the subject, — you are sure to 
bring it in. I would not, brother Toby^ continued 

my father, 1 declare I would not have my 

head so full of curtins and horn-works. — That I 
daresay you would not, quoth Dr. Slopy interrupting 
him, and laughing most immoderately at his pun. 

Dennis the critic could not detest and abhor a 
pun, or the insinuation of a pun, more cordially 
than my father ; — he would grow testy upon it at 
any time ; — but to be broke in upon by one, in a 
seHous discourse, was as bad, he would say, as a 
fillip upon the nose j he saw no diflPercnce. 
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Sir, quoth my uncle Toby^ addressing himself to 
Dn Shp ^ — the curtins my brother Shandy mentions 
here, have nothing tq do with bedsteads ; — ^tho*, I 
know Du Cange says, That bed-curtains, in all 
probability, have taken their name from them ; ” — 
nor have the horn-works he speaks of, any thing in 
the world to do with the horn-works of cuckoldom : 
— ^But the Curtin^ Sir, is the word we use in forti- 
fication, for that part of the wall or rampart which 
lies between the two bastions and joins them — 
Besiegers seldom offer to carry on their attacks 
directly against the curtin, for this reason, because 
they are so well flanked, (’Tis the case of other 
curtains, quoth Dr. Slop^ laughing.) However, 
continued my uncle Toby^ to make them sure, we 
generally choose to place ravelins before them, 
taking care oi^ to extend them beyond the foss6 

or ditch : The common men, who know very 

little of fortification, confound the ravelin and the 
fialf-moon together, — tho’ they are very different 
things ; — not in their figure or construction, for 
we make them exactly alike, in all points ; for they 
always consist of two faces, making a salient angle, 
with the gorges, not straight, but in form of a 

crescent: Where then lies the difference? 

(quoth my father, a little testily.) — In their situa- 
tions, answered my uncle Toby: — For when a 
ravelin, brother, stands before the curtin, it is a 
ravelin ; and when a ravelin stands before a bastion, 
then the ravelin is not a ravelin ; — it is a half- 
moon i — ^a half-moon likewise is a half-moon, and 
no more, so long as it stands before its bastion ; 

but was it to change place, and get before Ihe 

Curtin — *twould be no longer ^ half-moon $ a half- 
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mooni in that case, is not a half-moon tio 

more than a ravelin.- think, quoth my fiithfr, 

that the noble s>:ience of defence has its wedc sides 
as well as others, 

— As for the horn- work (high ! ho ! sigh'd my 
father) which, continued my uncle my brother 
was speaking of, they are sf very coniiderabk part 

of an outwork ; they are called by the Frmk 

engineers, Ouvrage h cornfy and we generally mako 
them to coyer such places as we suspect to 
weaker than the rest j — *tis formed by two epaul^ 
ments or demi-bastions — they arc very pretty,*— 
and if you will take a walk, I'll engage to shew 
you one well worth your trouble. — I own, con- 
tinued my uncle Tobyy when we crown them,— 
they arc much stronger, but then they are very 
expensive, and take up a great deal of ground, ^ 
that, in my opinion, they are most of use to cover 
or defend the head of a camp ; otherwise the double 

tenaille — By the mother who bore us I brother 

Tobyy quoth my father, not able to hold out any 

longer, you would provoke a saint ; here ' 

have you got us, I know not how, not only sou^ 
into the middle of the old subject again : — But so 
full is your head of these confounded works, that 
though my wife is this moment in the pains of 
labour, and you hear her cry out, yet nothing ^ill 

serve you but to carry off the man-midwife. 

Accoucheury — if you please, quoth Dr. Slop, tWith 

all my heart, replied my father, 1 don't care what 
they call you, — but I wish the whole science of 
fortification, with all its inventors, at the devil ;~ 
it has been the death of thousands,— and it will be 
nune in the end.— I would not, I would not, bro|het 
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Tshy^ have my brains so full of saps, mines, blimls, 
gabions, pallisadoes, ravelins, half-moons, and such 
trumpery, to be proprietor of Namur^ and of all 
the towns in Flanders with it. 

My uncle Toby was a man patient of injuries ; — 
not from want of courage, — I have told you in a 
former chapter, that he was a man of courage : 
— And will add here, that where just occasions 
presented, or called it forth, — I know no man under 

whose arm I would have sooner taken shelter j 

nor did this arise from any insensibility or obtuse- 
ness of his intellectual parts ; for he felt this insult 
of my father’s as feelingly as a man could do ; — 
but he was of a peaceful, placid nature, — no jarring 
element in it, — all was mixed up so kindly within 
him ; my uncle Toby liad scarce a heart to retaliate 
upon a fly. 

— Go — says he, one day at dinner, to an over- 
grown one which had buzzed about his nose, and 
tormented him cruelly all dinner-time, — and which 
after infinite attempts, he had caught at last, as it 
flew by him ; I’ll not hurt thee, says my uncle 
Teby^ rising from his chair, and going across the 

room, with the fly in his hand, I’ll not hurt a 

hair of thy head : — Go, says he, lifting up the sash, 
and opening his hand as he spoke, to let it escape ; 
— go, poor devil, get thee gone, why should I hurt 

thee ? This world surely is wide enough to hold 

both thee and me. 

I was but ten years old when this happened : but 
whether it was, that the action itself was more in 
unison to my nerves at that age of pity, which 
instantly set my whole frame into one vibration of 
mo|t pleasurable sensation $ — or how fkr the manner 
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and expression of it might go towards it ;-^r ih 
what degree, or by what secret magick,— +a tone of 
voice and harmony of movement, attuned by tnercyi 
might find a passage to my heart, I know not 
this I know, that the lesson of universal g^-will 
then taught and imprinted by my uncle Toky^ has 
never since been worn out of my mind : And tho’ 
I would not depreciate what the study of the Uttrs 
humanioresy at the university, have done for me in 
that respect, or discredit the other helps of ah 
expensive education bestowed upon me, both at 
home and abroad since ; yet I often think that I 
owe one half of my philanthropy to that one acci- 
dental impression. 

Hgr This is to serve for parents and governors 
instead of a whole volume upon the subject. 

I could not give the reader this stroke in my 
uncle Tobfs picture, by the instrument with which 
I drew the other parts of it, — that taking in no 
more than the mere Hobby- Horsical likeness : 

this is a part of his moral character. My 

father, in this patient endurance of wrongs, which 
I mention, was very different, as the reader must 
long ago have noted ; he had a much more acute 
and quick sensibility of nature, attended with a little 
soreness of temper ; tho* this never transported him 
to any thing which looked like malignancy : — yet 
in the little rubs and vexations of life, *twas apt to 
shew itself in a drollish and witty kind of peevish- 
ness : He was, however, frank and generous in 

his nature ; at all times open to conviction $ 

and in the little ebullitions of this subacid humour 
towards others, but particularly towards my uncle 
whom he truly loved : he would fed 
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more pain, ten times told (except in the affair, of 
my aunt Dinahy or where an hypothesis was con- 
cerned) than what he ever gave. 

The characters of the two brothers, in this view 
of them, reflected light upon each other, and ap- 
peared with great advantage in this affair which 
arose about Stevinus. 

I need not tell the reader, if he keeps a Hobby- 

Horse, that a man’s Hobby-Horse is as tender 

a part as he has about him ; and that these un- 
provoked strokes at my uncle Toby's could not be 

unfclt ^ him. No : as I said above, my 

uncle Toby did feel them, and very sensibly too. 

Pray, Sir, what said he ? — How did he behave ? — 
O, Sir ! — it was great : For as soon as my father 

had done insulting his Hobby-Horse, he 

turned his head without the least emotion, from 
Dr. Slop, to whom he was addressing his discourse, 
and looking up into my father’s face, with a coun- 
tenance spread over with so much good-nature ; 

so placid; so fraternal ; so inexpressibly 

tender towards him : — it penetrated my father to 
his heart : He rose up hastily from his chair, and 
seizing hold of both my uncle Toby's hands as he 
spoke : — Brother Toby^ said he, — I beg thy pardon ; 

forgive, I pray thee, this rash humour which 

my mother gave me. My dear, dear brother, 

answered my uncle Toby^ rising up by my father’s 
help, say no more about it ; — you are heartily wel- 
come, had it been ten times as much, brother. But 
*tis ungenerous, replied my father, to hurt any man ; 

a brother worse ; but to hurt a brother of 

such gentle manners, — so unprovoking, — ^and so 
unresenting ; 'tis base : By Heaven, ^tis 
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cowardly. — You are heartily welcome, brothet*^ 

quoth my uncle Toby^ had it been fifty timet 

as much. Besides, what have I to do, my dear 

Tobyy cried my father, either with your amusementt 
or your pleasures, unless it was in my power (which 
it is not) to increase their measure ? 

Brother Shandy^ answered my uncle Ttly, 

looking wistfully in his face, you are mu^ 

mistaken in this point : — for you 00 increase my 
pleasure very much, in begetting children for the 
Shandy family aC your time of life. — But, by that, 
Sir, quoth Dr. Slopy Mr. Shandy increases his own. 
— Not a jot, quoth my father. 


CHAPTER XIII 

My brother docs it, quoth my uncle Tohy^ out of 

principle, In a family way, I suppose, quoth 

Dr, Slop, Pshaw I — said my father, — ’tis not 

worth talking of. 


CHAPTER XIV 

At the end of the last chapter, my father and my 
uncle Toby were left both standing, like Brutus 
and Cassiusy at the close of the scene, making up 
their accounts. 

As my father spoke the three last words, he 

sat down ; — my uncle Toby exactly followed his 
example, only, that before he took the chair, he 
rung the bell, to order Corporal Tr/m, who was in 
waiting, to step home for Stevinus : — my uncle 
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Tohfs house being no farther off than the opposite 
side of the way. 

Some men would have dropped the subject of 

Stevinus ; but my uncle Toby had no resentment 

in his heart, and he went on with the subject, to 
shew my father that he had none. 

Your sudden appearance, Dr. S/op^ quoth my 
uncle, resuming the discourse, instantly brought 
Stevinus into my head. (My father, you may be 
sure, did not offer to lay any more wagers upon 

Stevinus s head.) Because, continued my uncle 

Toby^ the celebrated sailing chariot, which belonged 
to Prince Maurice^ and was of such wonderful 
contrivance and velocity, as to carry half a dozen 
people thirty German miles, in I don’t know how 

few minutes, was invented by Stevinus^ that 

great mathematician and engineer. 

You might have spared your servant the trouble, 
quoth Dr, Slop (as the fellow is lame) of going for 
Stevinus'* s account of it, because in my return from 
Leyden thro’ the Hague, I walked as far as SchevUng^ 
which is two long miles, on purpose to take a view 
of it. 

That's nothing, replied my uncle Tobyy to what 
the learned Peircskius did, who walked a matter of 
five hundred miles, reckoning from Paris to Schev^ 
lingy and from Scheviing to Paris back again, in 
order to sec it, — and nothing else. 

Some men cannot bear to be out-gone. 

The more fool Peireskiusy replied Dr. Slop, But 
mark, ’twas out of no contempt of Peireskius at all; 

"but that Peireskius^s indefatigable labour in 

trudging so far on foot, out of love for the sciences, 
reduced the exploit of Dr. Shpy in that al&itry to 
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nothing : — the more fool PeireskiuSy said he again^ 
— Why so ? — replied my father, taking his brother*! 
part, not only to make reparation as fast as he could 
for the insult he had given him, which sat still 

upon my father’s mind ; but partly, that my 

father began really to interest himself in the 

discourse. Why so ? said he* Why is 

Peireshusy or any man else, to be abused for an 
appetite for that, or any other morsel of sound 
knowledge : For notwithstanding 1 know nothing 
of the chariot in question, continued he, the 
ventor#of it must have had a very mechanical head ; 
and tho’ I cannot guess upon what principles of 
philosophy he has atchieved it ; — yet certainly his 
machine has been constructed upon solid ones, be 
they what they will, or it could not have answered 
at the rate my brother mentions. 

It answered, replied my uncle Toby^ as well, if 
not better ; for, as Peireskius elegantly expresses it, 
speaking of the velocity of its motion, Tam citus 
eraty quam erat ventus ; which, unless I have forgot 
my Latin, is, that it was as swift as the wind itself 

But pray, Dr. Slopy quoth my father, interrupting 
my uncle (tho’ not without begging pardon for it 
at the same time) upon what principles was this 
self-same chariot set a-going ? — Upon very pretty 
principles to be sure, replied Dr. Slop : — And I have 
often wondered, continued he, evading the question, 
why none of our gentry, who live upon large plains 
like this of ours, — (especially they whose wives arc 
not past child-bearing) attempt nothing of this 
kind ; for it would not only be infinitely expedi- 
tious upon sudden calls, to which the sex is subject, 
— if the wind only served, — but would be excellent 
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good husbandry to make use of the winds, whith 
cost nothing, and which eat nothing, rather than 
horses, which (the devil take ’em) both cost and cat 
a great deal. 

For that very reason, replied my father, ‘‘Because 
they cost nothing, and because they eat nothing,” 
— the scheme is bad ; — it is the consumption of 
our products, as well as the manufactures of them, 
which gives bread to the hungry, circulates trade, 
— brings in money, and supports the value of our 
lands ; — and tho’, I own, if I was a Prince, I would 
generously recompense the scientifick headd which 
brought forth such contrivances ; — yet I would as 
peremptorily suppress the use of them. 

My father here had got into his element, 

and was going on as prosperously with his disserta- 
tion upon trade, as my uncle Toby had before, upon 
his of fortification ; — but to the loss of much sound 
knowledge, the destinies in the morning had decreed 
that no dissertation of any kind should be spun by 

my father that day, for as he opened his mouth 

to begin the next sentence, 


CHAPTER XV 

In popped Corpoial 7V/w with Sievinus: — But 't was 
too late, — ail the discourse had been exhausted 
without him, and was running into a new channel, 
— You may take the book home again, Trim, said 
my uncle loby, nodding to him. 

But prithee. Corporal, quoth my father, drolling, 
— look first into it, and see if thou canst aught 
of a sailing chariot in it. 
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Corporal Tr/w, by being in the service, bud 
learned to obey, — and not to remonstrate 
taking the book to a side-table, and running over 
the leaves j An' please your Honour, said Trim, I 
can see no such thing ; — however, continued the 
Corporal, drolling a little in his turn, Til make sure 
work of it, an’ please your Honour; — so taking 
hold of the two covers of the book, one in each 
hand, and letting the leaves fall down, as he bent 
the covers back, be gave the book a good sound 
shake. 

Thbre is something falling out, however, said 
Tr/m, an’ please your Honour ; — but it is not a 
chariot, or any thing like one : — Prithee, Corporal, 
said my father, smiling, what is it then ? — I think, 

answered Trim, stooping to take it up, ’tismorc 

like a sermon, for it begins with a text of 

scripture, and the chapter and verse ; — and then 
goes on, not as a chariot, but like a sermon directly. 

The company smiled, 

I cannot conceive how it is possible, quoth my 
uncle Tohyy for such a thing as a sermon to have 
got into my Stevinus, 

I think ’tis a sermon, replied Trim; — but if it 
please your Honours, as it is a fair hand, I will read 
you a page; — for Trifitj you must know, loved to 
hear himself read almost as well as talk. 

I have ever a strong propensity, said my father, 
to look into things which cross my way, by such 
strange fatalities as these ; — and as we have nothing 
better to do, at least till Obadiah gets back, I shall 
be obliged to you, brother, if Dr. Slop has no 
objection to it, to order the Corporal to give us a 
page of two of it, — if he is as able to do it, as he 

vou I. I 
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seems willing. An* please your Honour, quoth 
Trim, I officiated two whole campaigns, in Fiander$^ 

as clerk to the chaplain of the regiment. He 

can read it, quoth my uncle Toby^ as well as I can. 

— Trirriy I assure you, was the best scholar in my 
company, and should have had the next halberd, 
but for the poor fellow’s misfortune. Corporal Trim 
laid his hand upon his heart, and made an humble 
bow to his master ; — then laying down his hat 
upon Ihc floor, and taking up the sermon in his left 
hand, in order to have his right at liberty,— ^hc 
advanced, nothing doubting, into the middle of the 
room, where he could best see, and be best seen by 
his audience. 


CHAPTER XVI 

— If you have any objection, — said my father, 
addressing himself to Dr. S/op, Not in the least, 
replied Dr, Slop ; — for it does not appear on which 

side of the question it is wrote ; it may be a 

composition of a divine of our church, as well as 

yours, — so that we run equal risques. ’Tis 

wrote upon neither side, quoth Tr/w, for ’tis only 
upon Conscience, ’an please your Honours. 

TrinCs reason put his audience into good*humour, 
— all but Dr, Slop, who turning his head about 
towards Trim, looked a little angry. 

Begin, Trim, — and read distinctly, quoth my 
father. — I will, an* please your Honour, replied the 
Corporal, making a bow, and bespeaking attentiofi 
with a slight movement of his right hand. 
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CHAPTER XVH 

But before the Corporal bcginsi I must first 

give you a description of his attitude -other- 
wise he will naturally stand represent^, by your 
imagination, in an uneasy postufey— stiff,— ^per- 
pendicular, — dividing the weight of his fcody 

equally upon both legs ; his eye fixed, as if ou 

duty; — his look determined, — clenching theibrniofi 

in his left hand, like his firelock. In a word, 

you would be apt to paint Tr/w, as if he was 
standing in his platoon ready for action. — His 
attitude was as unlike all this as you can conceive. 

He stood before them with his body swayed, and 
bent forwards just so far, as to make an angle of 
85 degrees and a half upon the plain of the horizon; 
— which sound orators, to whom I address this, 
know very well to be the true persuasive angle of 
incidence ; — in any other angle you may talk and 
preach ; — 'tis certain ; — and it is done every day ; 
— but with what effect, — I leave the world to 
judge * . . , 

The necessity of this precise angle of 85 degrees 
and a half to a mathematical exactness,— --^joes it 
not shew us, by the way, how the arts and sciences 
mutually befriend each other ? 

How the ducc Corporal Trim, who knew not so 
much as an acute angle from an obtuse one, came 

to hit it so exactly ; or whether it was chance 

or nature, or good sense or imitation, 8cc., shall be 
comment^ upon in that part of the cyclopaedia of 
arts anti sciences, where the instrumental parts of 
the doquence of the senate;, the pulpit, and the boK, 
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the coffee-house, the bed-chamber, and fire- 8 idC| 
63 d! under consideration. 

He stood, for I repeat it, to take the picture 

of him in at one view, with his body swayed, and 
somewhat bent forwards, — his right leg from under 
him, sustaining seven-eights of his whole weight, 

the foot of his left leg, the defect of which 

was no disadvantage to his attitude, advanced a 
little, — not laterally, nor forwards, but in a line 
betwil^t them ; — his knee bent, but that jiot 
violently, — but so as to fall within the limits ofjthc 
line of beauty ; — and I add, of the line of science 
too; — for consider, It had one eighth part of his body 
to bear up ; — so that in this case the position of 
the leg is determined, — because the foot could be 
no farther advanced, or the knee more bent, than 
what would allow him, mechanically to receive an 
eighth part of his whole weight under it, and to 
carry it too. 

This I recommend to painters : — need I 
add, — to orators ! — I think not ; for unless they 
practise it, they must fall upon their noses. 

So much for Corporal Trims body and legs. 

He held the sermon loosely, not carelessly, in his 
left hand, raised something above his stomach, and 

detached a little from his breast ; his right ann 

falling negligently by his side, as nature and the 

laws of gravity ordered it, but with the palm of 

it open and turned towards his audience, ready to 
aid the sentiment in case it stood in need. 

Corporal Trim's eyes and the muscles of his fis^e 
were in full harmony with the other parts of him $ ^ 
— he looked frank, — unconstrained,-- something 
iiS8ured,-^hut not b^dering upon assurance* 
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Let not the critic ask how Cotpond Trim 

conic by all this. Vve tdld Mm ft 1|^ 

explained ; — but so he stood before my fothie^ 
uncle and Dr. iSib/,— eo «w«yed his I ^ 
contrasted his limbs, and with sisch an on 

swctep throughout the whole figure, a $mtw»r|j; 

might have modelled from itj — I 
whether the oldest Fellow of a vmkfi 
the Hebrew Professor himself, could hire 
mended it. 

Trim made a bow, and read as follows : , 



The sermon 
Hebrews xiii, 18 

For we trust we have a good Conscience, 

“Tajpsr ! Trust we have a good conscience I'* 

[Certainly, Tr/m, quoth my father, interrupting 
him, you give that sentence a very improper accent ; 
for yod curl up your nose, man, and read it with 
such a sneering tone, as if the Parson was going to 
abuse the Apostle. 

He is, an’ please your Honour, replied Triw, 
Pugk! said my father, smiling. 

Sir, quoth Dr. Slop^ Trim is certainly in the 
right ; for the writer (who I perceive is a Protes- 
tant) by the snappish manner in which he takes up 
the apostle, is certainly going to abuse him if 
this treatment of him not done it already. But 
from whence, replied my father, have you con* 
cliuied so soon, Dr. Slop^ that the writer is of our 
churck^ — for aught 1 can see yet, — he may be of 
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my €huTch.-*~-Because, answered Dr. SM if he 
was of ours,-^he durst no more take such a liceOcei 
-^than a bear by his beard : — ^If, in our communion, 

Sir, a man was to insult an apostle, a saint,—— 

or even the paring of a saint’s nail, — he would have 
his eyes scratched out. — What, by the saint ? qiioth 
my uncle Toby. No, replied Dr. Slopy he would have 
an old house over his head. Pray is the Inquisition 
an ancient building, answered my uncle Toby^ or is 
it a modern one ? — I know nothing of architecture, 
replied Dr. S/op. — An’ please your Honours, quoth 

Trim, the Inquisition is the vilest Prithee spare 

thy description, Tnw, I hate the very name of it, 
said my father. — No matter for that, answered Dr. 
S/opy — it has its uses ; for tho’ I’m no great advocate 
for it, yet, in such a case as this, he would soon be 
taught better manners ; and I can tell him, if he 
went on at that rate, would be flung into the In- 
quisition for his pains. God help him then, quoth 
my uncle Toby. Amen, added Trim ; for Heaven 
above knows, I have a poor brother who has beei> 
fourteen years a captive in it. — I never heard one 
word of It before, said my uncle Toby^ hastily : — 

How came he there. Trim ? O, Sir I the story 

will make your heart bleed, — as it has made mint a 
tl^usand times ; — but it is too long to be told now ; 
— ^your Honour shall hear it from first to last some 
day when I am working beside you in our fortifica- 
tions 5— but the short of the story is this ; — That 
my brother Tom went over a servant to Usbony— 
and then married a Jew’s widow, who kept a simll 
shop, tfid sold sausages, which somehow or othei^i 
was the cause of his being taken in the mi4dle' of 
the night out of his bed, where he was lyi^ wi^ 
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his wife and two ^mall chtldret% and caifiad 

to the Inquisition^ where, God help him, coniliintfiij 

Trim, fetching a sigh from the bottom m h>& 

— 4he poor honest lad lies confined at this 

was as honest a soul, added Trim, (puUiUg OOf his 

handkerchief) as ever blood warmed.- * 

— The tears ^trickled down Trim*s cheeks lastef 
than he could well wipe them away. — -A dead silence 
in the room ensued for some minutes.— Certkin proof 
of pity I 

Come, Trinty quoth my father, after he saW the 
poor fellow’s grief had got a little vent, — read on, — 
and put this melancholy story out of thjr head :—-I 
grieve that I interrupted thee ; but prithee begin 
the sermon again for if the first sentence in it 
is matter of abuse, as thou sayest, I have a great 
desire to know what kind of provocation the apostle 
has given. 

Corporal Trim wiped his face, and returned his 
handkerchief into his pocket, and, making a bow as 
he did it, — he began again.] 


" The sermon 

Hebrews xiii. i8 

f > 

— — For we trust we have a good Conscience,’^ 

^ Trust! trust we have a good conscience ! Surely 
if there is any thing in this life which a iMn may 
depend upon, and to the knowledge of which he il 
capable of arriving upon the most indisputable cvf*' 
dcnce, it must be this very thing, — whether he has 
a good conscience or no.” 
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[1 am positive I am rights quoth Dr« Slop.'l 
*‘If a man thinks at all, he cannot well be a 

stranger to the true state of this account 5 he 

must be privy to his own thoughts and desires ; — he 
must remember his past pursuits, and know certainly 
the true springs and motives, which, in general, have 
governed the actions of his life.” « 

[I defy him, without an assistant, quoth Dr. Slop,"] 
In other matters we may be deceived by false 
appearances ; and, as the wise man complains, hardly 
do we guess aright at the things that are upon the earthy 
and with labour do we find the things that are before 
us. But here the mind has all the evidence and mcts 
within herself ; — is conscious of the web she has 

wove ; knows its texture and fineness, and the 

exact share which every passion has had in work- 
ing upon the several designs which virtue or vice 
has planned before her.” 

[The language is good, and I declare Trim reads 
very well, quoth my father.] 

“Now, — as conscience is nothing else but the 
knowledge which the mind has within herself of 
this; and the judgment, either of approbation or 
censure, which it unavoidably makes upon thfc suc- 
cessive actions of our lives ; *tis plain you will say, 
from the very terms of the proposition, — whenever 
this inward testimony goes against a man, and he 
stands self-accused, that he must necessarily be a 
guilty man, — And, on the contrary, when the report 
IS favourable on his side, and his heart condemns him 
not : — that it is not a matter of trusty as the apostle 
intimates, but a matter of certainty and ^t, that the 
conscience is good, and that the man must be good 
also.** 
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[Then the apostle is altogether in the I 

suppose, quoth Dr. Slop^ and the Protestant divine 
is in the right. Sir, have patience, replied my father, 
for I think it will presently appear that St. Paui and 
the Protestant divine are both of an opinion. — ^As 
nearly so, quoth Dr. S/ofiy as east is to west j^bttt 
this, continued he, lifting both hands, comes from 
the liberty of the press. 

It is no more, at the worst, replied my uncle 
than the liberty of the pulpit ; for it does not appear 
that the sermon is printed, or ever likely to be. 

Go on, Trirriy quoth my father.] 

At first sight this may seem to be a true state 
of the case : and I make no doubt but the know- 
ledge of right and wrong is so truly impressed upon 
the mind of man, — that did no such thing ever 
happen, as that the conscience of a man, by long 
habits of sin, might (as the scripture assures it may) 
insensibly become hard; and, like some tender parts 
of his body, by much stress and continual hard usage, 
lose by degrees that nice sense and perception with 
which God and nature endowed it : — Did this never 
happen ; — or was it certain that self-love could never 
hang the least bias upon the judgment ; — or that the 
little interests below could rise up and perplex the 
faculties of our upper regions, and encompass them 

about with clouds and thick darkness : Could no 

such thing as favour and affection enter this sacred 
Court : — Did Wit disdain to take a bribe in it ; — 
or was ashamed to shew its face as an advocate for 
an unwarrantable enjoyment : Or, lastly, were wc 
assured that Intbrest stood always unconcerned 
whilst the cause was hearing — and that Passion 
never got Into the judgment-seat, and pronounced 
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sentence in the stead of Reason, which is supposed 
always to preside and determine upon the case 
Was this truly so, as the objection must suppose 
no doubt then the religious and moral state of a man 
would be exactly what he himself esteemed it : — and 
the guilt or innocence of every man’s life could be 
known, in general, by no better measure, than the 
degrees of his own approbation and censure. 

“ I own, in one case, whenever a man’s conscience 
does accuse him (as it seldom errs on that side) that 
he is guilty ; and unless in melancholy and hypocon* 
driac cases, we may safely pronounce upon it, that 
there is always sufficient grounds for the accusation. 

‘‘But the converse of the proposition will not 
ho.d true ; — namely, that whenever there is guilt, 
the conscience must accuse ; and if it does not, 
that a man is therefore innocent.—^ — This is not 

fact So that the common consolation which 

some good Christian or other is hourly administering 
to himself, — that he thanks God his mind does not 
misgive him ; and that, consequently, h^ has a 
good conscience, because he hath a quiet one, — is 
£illacious ; — and as current as the inference is, and 
as infallible as the rule appears at first sight, yet 
when you look nearer to it, and try the truth of 

thia rule upon plain facts, you see it liable to so 

much error from a false application ; the prin« 

ciple upon which it goes so often perverted ^ 
the whole force of it lost, and sometimes so vilely 
cast away, that it is painful to produce the common 
examples from human life, which confirm the 
account. 

A man shall be vicious and utterly ilebatidied 
in fail principles ;--«except]onable in his conduct to 
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the world ; shall lire shameless^ in the otien 
mission of a sin which no reason or {ir^eoce can 
justifjr, — —-a sin by which, contrary to all fhe 
workings of humanity, he shall min for e^cr tlie 
deluded partner of his guilt 5 — ^rob her of her heat 
dowry ; and not only cover her own head with 
dishonour ; — but Involve a whole virtuous Ikmtty i|i 
shame and sorrow for her sake. Surely, you will 
think conscience must lead such a man a trouble- 
some life ; he can have no rest night or day Irom 
its reproaches. 

** Alas I Conscience had something else to do all 
this time, than break in upon him i as JS/i/a/i re- 
proached the god Baa/y this domestic god was 

either talkingy or purmingy or was in a joumejy or 
peradventure he slept and could not be awoke, 

“ Perhaps He was gone out in company with 
Honour to fight a duel : to pay off some debt at 

play ; or dirty annuity, the bargain of his lust $ 

Perhaps Conscience all this time was engaged at 
home, talking aloud against petty larceny, and 
executing vengeance upon some such puny crimes 
as his fortune and rank of life secured him against 
all temptation of committing ; so that he lives as 

merrily *’ [If he was of our church, tho', quo^ 

Dr. Siopy he could not] — sleeps as soundly in hit 
bed ; — and at last meets death as unconcernedly 
perhaps much more so, than a much better man/* 

[All this is impossible with us, quoth Dr. 
turning to my father, — the case could not happen 
in our church. — It happens in ours, however, 

replied my father, but too often. 1 own, quoth 

Dr, (struck a little with my father’s ftank 
acknowmgment) — that a man in the Rmstk 
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church may live as badly; — but then he cannot 

easily die so. *Tis little matter, replied my 

father, with an air of indifference, — how a rasc^ 
dies. — I mean, answered Dr. Slopy he would be 
denied the benefits of the last sacraments. — Pray 
how many have you in all, said my uncle Toby^ 

for I always forget ? Seven, answered Dr. 

Slop. Humph I — said my uncle Toby ; tho' not 

accented as a note of acquiekence, — but as an 
interjection of that particular species of surprize, 
when a man in looking into a drawer, finds more 

of a thing than he expected. Humph ! replied 

my uncle Toby. Dr. Slopy who had an ear, undcr*- 
stood my uncle Toby as well as if he had wrote 

a whole volume against the seven sacraments. 

Humph ! replied Dr. Siopy (stating my uncle Toby*s 

argument over again to him) Why, Sir, are 

there not seven cardinal virtues ? Seven mortal 

sins ? Seven golden candlesticks ? Seven 

heavens ? — ’Tis more than I know, replied my 

uncle Toby. Are there not seven wonders of 

the world ? Seven days of the creation ? 

Seven planets ? Seven plagues ? That there 

are, quoth my father, with a most affected gravity. 
But prithee, continued he, go on with the rest of 
thy characters. Trim.] 

“Another is sordid, unmerciful,” (here Trim 
waved his right hand) ‘‘a strait-hearted, selfish 
wretch, incapable either of private friendship or 
public spirit. Take notice how he passes by the 
widow and orphan in their distress, and sees all the 
miseries incident to human life without a sigh or 
a prayer.” [An* please your honours, cried Trim^ 
I think this a viler man than the other.] 
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Shall not conscience rise up and sting Mtn on 

such occasions P No ; thank God there is no 

occasion, I pay every man his $wn ; — J have m 
fornication to answer to my conscience; — m faithisu 
vows or promises to make up ; — 1 have d^audiei m 
man’s wife or child ; thank Gody / am not at 
meny adulterersy un^sty or even as this Mhef^miy wh 
stands before me, 

A third is crafty and designing in his natute* 
View his whole life ; — *tis nothing but a cunntng 
contexture of dark art^ and unequitable subterAige$| 
basely to defeat the true intent of all laws,— - 
plain-dealing and the safe enjoyment of our several 

properties, You will see such a one working 

out a frame of little designs upon the ignorance 
and perplexities of the poor and needy man ; — 
shall raise a fortune upon the inexperience of a 
youth, or the unsuspecting temper of his friend, 
who would have trusted him with his life. 

When old age comes on, and repentance calls 
him to look back upon this black account, and state 
it over again with his conscience — Conscience 
looks into the Statutes at Large ; — finds no 
express law broken by what he has done ; — per- 
ceives no penalty or forfeiture of goods and chattels 
incurred ; — sees no scourge waving over his head, 
or prison gening his gates upon him : — What is 
there to aftight his conscience ? — Conscience has 
got safely entrenched behind the Letter of the Law; 
sits there invulnerable, fortified with and 

iteportfli so strongly on all sides ; — that it is not 
pr»ching can dispossess it of its hold/* 

[Here Corporal Trim and my uncle To^ cat- 
clmged look& with each other. — Aye, aye, Trim / 
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quoth my uncle Tohv^ shaking his head^— ‘~^hese 
iMre but sorry fortincadon^ Trim, - | very 

poor work, answered Tr/m, to what your Honour 

mid I make of it. The character of this last 

man, said Dr. SJop^ interrupting Tr/w, is more 
detestable than all the rest ; and seems to have been 
taken from some pettifogging Lawyer amongst you : 
— Amongst us, a man’s conscience could not possibly 

continue so long blinded^ three times in a year, 

at least, he must go to confession. Will that 

restore it to sight ? quoth my uncle Toby. Go 

on, TWw, quoth my father, or Obadiah will have 
got back before thou hast got to the end of thy 

sermon. *Tis a very short one, replied Trim, 

1 wish it was longer, quoth my uncle Toby^ 

for Hike it hugely. — Trim went on.] 

A fourth man shall want even this refuge 
shall break through all their ceremony of slow 

chicane ; scorns the doubtful workings of secret 

plots and cautious trains to bring about his purpose: 
—-See the barefaced villain, how he cheats, lies, 
perjures, robs, murders ! — Horrid ! — But indeed 
much better was not to be expected, in the present 

case — the poor man was in the dark ! — his 

priest had got the keeping of his conscience ; 

and all he would let him know of it, was, That he 
must believe in the Pope ; — go to Mass ;^-<ros$ 
himself ; — tell his beads ; — be a good Catholic, and 
that this, in ail conscience, was enough to carry 
him to heaven. What j — if he perjures !~Why ; 
^ — he had a mental reservation in it. — But if he is 
so wicked and abandoned a wretch as you repment 
him I — if he robs, — if he stabs, will not oonscience» 
on every such act, rocelve a wound it8dtf2wAyci;» 
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but the man has carried it to confbsioa { tlMr 

wound digests there, and will do wdl emragh, and 
in a short time be quite healed up hy absohttioa. 
O Popery ! what hast thou to answet for f~— 
when, not content with the too many natural and 
fatal ways, thro* which the heart of man is e^my 
day thus treacher^s to itself above all things 
thou hast wilfully set open the wide gate of deceit 
before the face of this unwary traveller, too apt, 
God knows, to go astray of himself ; and con* 
fidently speak peace to himself, when there is no 
peace, 

*‘Of this the common instances which I have 
drawn out of life, are too notorious to require much 
evidence. If any man doubts the reality of them, 
or thinks it impossible for a man to be such a bubble 
to himself, — I must refer him a moment to his 
own reflections, and will then venture to trust my 
appeal with his own heart. 

‘‘ Let him consider in how different a degree of 
detestation, numbers of wicked actions stand theriy 
tho’ equally bad and vicious in their own natures;-^ 
he will soon find, that such of them as strong inclina^ 
tion and custom have prompted him to commit, are 
generally dressed out and painted with all the false 
beauties which a soft and a flattering hand can give 
them ; — and that the others, to which he feels HO 
propensity, appear, at once, naked and deformed, 
surrounded with all the true circumstances of folly 
and dishonour. 

**Wben David surprized Saul sleeping in the 
cave, and cut off the skirt of his robe — we read his 

heart smote him for what he had done : But In 

thef taatter of Vriahy where a faithful and gaUant 
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servant, whom he ought to have loved and honoured, 
fell to make way for his lust, — where conscience had 
so much greater reason to take the alarm, his heart 
smote him not. A whole year had almost passed 
from the first commission of that crime, to the time 
Nathan was sent to reprove him ; and we read not 
once of the least sorrow or compunction of heart 
which he testified, during all that time, for what he 
had done. 

“Thus conscience, this once able monitor, 

placed on high as a judge within us, and intended 
by our Maker, as a just and equitable one too, — by 
an unhappy train of causes and impediments, takes 

often such imperfect cognizance of what passes, 

does its office so negligently, sometimes so cor- 

ruptly, — that it is not to be trusted alone ; and 
therefore we find there is a necessity, an absolute 
necessity, of joining another principle with it, to 
aid, if not govern, its determinations. 

“ So that if you would form a just judgment of 
what is of infinite importance to you not to be mis- 
led in, — namely, in what degree of real merit you 
stand either as an honest man, an useful citizen, a 
faithful subject to your king, or a good servant to 

your God, call in religion and morality. — Look, 

What is written in the law of God ? How readest 

thou ? — Consult calm reason and the unchangeable 
obligations of justice and truth ; what say they ? 

“Let Conscience determine the matter upon these 

reports ; and then if thy heart condemns thee hot, 

which is the case the apostle supposes, the nfilc 

will be infallible ; ” — [Here Dr, Slop fell adeep]— 
^^thou wilt have confidence towards that is, 

have just grounds to believe the judgment thou hast 
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past upon thmlf, is the judgment of Godg an4 
nothing else but an anticipation of that rigl^eout 
sentence which will be pronounced upon thee here^ 
after by that Being, to whom thou art finally to give 
an account of thy actions. 

“ Blessed is the many indeed, then, as the authof of 
the book of Ecclesiasticus expresses it, who is n$t firkked 
with the multitude of his sins : Blessed is the man wk^Si 
heart hath not condemned him ; whether he hi rhhy or 
whether he be poor^ if he have a good heart (a heart 
thus guided and informed)/;^ shall at all times rejoice 
in a cheerful countenance ; his mind shall tell him more 
than seven watch-men that sit above upon a tower on 
highy — [A tower has no strength, quoth my uncle 
Tobyy unless ’tis flank’d.] — ‘‘In the darkest doubts 
it shall conduct him safer than a thousand casuists, 
and give the state he lives in, a better security for 
his behaviour than all the causes and restrictions put 
together, which law-makers are forced to multiply: — 
Forcedy I say, as things stand ; human laws not being 
a matter of original choice, but of pure necessity, 
brought in to fence against the mischievous eflPects 
of those consciences which are no law unto them- 
selves j well intending, by the many provisions 
made, — that in all such corrupt and misguided 
cases, where principles and the checks of conscience 
will not make us upright, — to supply their force, and, 
by the terrors of gaols and halters, oblige us to it.’^ 
[I see plainly, said my father, that this sermon has 

been composed to be preached at the Temple, 

or aLt0maic Assize. — I like the reasoning, — and am 
sorry ||hat Dr. Slop has fallen asleep before the time 
of his conviction : — for it is now clear, that the 
Parson, as I thought at first, never insulted St. Paul 
VOL. L K 
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in the least ; — nor has there been, brother, the lealt 

difiference between them* A great matter, if thw 

had differed, replied my uncle Toby ^ — the best friends 

in the world may differ sometimes. True,-^ 

brother Tohy^ quoth my father, shaking hands with 
him, — we’ll fill our pipes, brother, and then Trim 
shall go on. 

Well, what dost thou think of it ? said m^ 

father, speaking to Corporal Tr/m, as he reached his 
tobacco-box. 

I think, answered the Corporal, that the seven 
watch-men upon the tower, who, I suppose, are all 
ccntinels there, — arc more, an’ please your Honour, 
than were necessary j — and, to go on at that rate, 
would harass a regiment all to pieces, which a com- 
manding officer, who loves his men, will never do, 
if he can help it, because two centinels, added the 
Corporal, are as good as twenty. — I have been a 
commanding officer myself in the Corps de Gardt a 
hundred times, continued Tm;/, rising an inch higher 
in his figure, as he spoke, — and all the time I had the 
honour to serve his Majesty King IVilliam^ in reliev- 
ing the most considerable posts, I never left more 

than two in my life. Very right, Tr/w, quoth 

my uncle Tohy ^ — but you do not consider, Tr/m, 
that the towers, in Solomon s days, were not such 
things as our bastions, flanked and defended by 
other works; — this, Tr/w, was an invention since 
Solomofis death ; nor had they horn-works, or ravelins 

before the curtin, in his time ; or such a fossdas 

we make with a cuvette in the middle of it, and with 
covered ways and counter-scarps pallisadoed along it| 
to guard a^inst a Coup dt main : — So that the fifiyen 
men upon the tower were a party, 1 dare say, from 
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the Corps de Garde^ set there, not only to hkilt outt 
but to defend it. — They could be no more, tn’ please 
your Honour, than a Corporal’s Guard. — My father 
smiled inwardly, but not outwardly ; — the subject 
being rather too serious, considering what had nap 
pened, to make a jest of. — So, putting his pipe into 
his mouth, which he had just lighted, — ^he contented 
himself with ordering Trim to read on. He read on 
as follows :] 

“To have the fear of God before our eyes, and, 
in our mutual dealings with each other, to govern 
our actions by the eternal measures of right and 

wrong : The first of these will comprehend 

the duties of religion ; — the second, those of 
morality, which are so inseparably connected 
together, that you cannot divide these two tables^ 
even in imagination, (tho’ the attempt is often 
made in practice) without breaking and mutually 
destroying them both. 

“ I said the attempt is often made ; and so it is ; 

there being nothing more common than to see 

a man who has no sense at all of religion, and 
indeed has so much honesty as to pretend to none, 
who would take it as the bitterest affront, should 
you but hint at a suspicion of his moral character, 

or imagine he was not conscientiously just and 

scrupulous to the uttermost mite. 

“ When there is some appearance that it is so, — 
tho’ one is unwilling even 10 suspect the appear- 
ance of so amiable a virtue as moral honesty, yet 
were we to look into the grounds of it, in the 
present case, I am persuaded we should find Httk 
reason to envy such a one the honour of his motive* 

“ Let him declaim as pompously as he chooiei 
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upon the subject, it will be found to rest upon no 
better foundation than either his interest, his pride, 
his ease, or some such little and changeable passion 
as will give us but small dependence upon his 
actions in matters of great distress. 

“ I will illustrate this by an example. 

‘‘ I know the banker I deal with, or the physician 
I usually call in,” — [There is no need, cried Dr. 
Slopy (waking) to call in any physician in this case] 

“to be neither of them men of much religion: 

I hear them make a jest of it every day, and treat 
all its sanctions with so much scorn, as to put the 
matter past doubt. Well ; — notwithstanding this, 
I put my fortune into the hands of the one : — and 
what is dearer still to me, I trust my life to the 
honest skill of the other. 

“ Now let me examine what is my reason for 
this great confidence. Why, in the first place, 1 
believe there is no probability that either of them 
will employ the power I put into their hands to my 
disadvantage ; — I consider that honesty serves the 
purposes of this life : — I know their success in the 
world depends upon the fairness of their characters. 
— In a word. I’m persuaded that they cannot hurt 
me without hurting themselves more. 

“ But put it otherwise, namely, that interest lay, 
for once, on the other side ; that a case should 
happen, wherein the one, without stain to his repu- 
tation, could secrete my fortune, and leave me 
naked in the world ; — or that the other could send 
me out of it, and enjoy an estate by my death, 
without dishonour to himself or his art : — In this 
case, what hold have I of either of them P-^Reli^on, 
the strongest of all motives, is out of the quesuon $ 
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— Interest, the next most powerful motive in the 
world, is strongly against me What have I 

left to cast into the opposite scale to balance thi# 

temptation ? Alas ! I have nothing, — * 

nothing but what is lighter than a bubble— 
must lie at the mercy of Honour, or some such 
capricious principle — Strait security for two of the 
most valuable blessings ! — my property aitd irtyselC 
“As, therefore, we can have no dependence upon 
morality without religion ; — so, on the other hand, 
there is nothing better to be expected from religion 
without morality ; nevertheless, ’tis no prodigy to 
see a man whose real moral character stands very 
low, who yet entertains the highest notion of 
himself in the light of a religious man, 

“ He shall not only be covetous, revengeful, 
implacable, — but even wanting in points of 
common honesty ; yet inasmuch as he talks aloud 

against the infidelity of the age, is zealous for 

some points of religion, goes twice a day to 

church, — attends the sacraments, — and amuses 
himself with a few instrumental parts of religion, 
— shall cheat his conscience into a judgment, that, 
for this, he is a religious man, and has discharged 
truly his duty to God : And you will find that such 
a man, through force of this dekision, generally 
looks down with spiritual pride upon every other 
man who has less affectation of piety, — though, 
perha^ ten times more real honesty than himself, 
“ This likewise is a sore evil under the sun ; and I 
believe, there is no one mistaken principle, which, 
for its time, has wrought more serious mischiefs. 
— ■ F or a ^neral proof of this,-— examine the 
history of the Mtmsh church ; ” — [Well, what can 
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you make of that ? cried Dr* Slop'\ — see what 
scenes of cruelty, murder, rapine, bloodshed,”—— 
P'hey may thank their own obstinacy, cried Dr. 

S/sj^,] “ have all been sanctified by a religion not 

strictly governed by morality. 

‘‘ In how many kingdoms of the world ” — [Here 
Trim kept waving his right hand from the sermon 
to the extent of his arm, returning it backwards 
and forwards to the conclusion of the paragraph.] 

“In how many kingdoms of the world has the 
crusading sword of this misguided saint-errant, 
spared neither age nor merit, or sex, or condition f 
— and, as he fought under the banners of a religion 
which set him loose from justice and humanity, he 
shewed none ; mercilessly trampled upon both, — 
heard neither the cries of the unfortunate, nor 
pitied their distresses.” 

[I have been in many a battle, an’ please your 
Honour, quoth Tnm, sighing, but never in so 
melancholy a one as this, — I would not have drawn 

a tricker in it against these poor souls, to have 

been made a general officer. Why I what do 

you understand of the affair ? said Dr. S/$py looking 
towards Trim^ with something more of contempt 
than the Corporal’s honest heart deserved.—— 
What do you Itnow, friend, about this battle yoU 
talk of? — I know, replied Trim^ that I never 
refused quarter in my life to any man who criod 

out Ibr it ; but to a woman or a child, continued 

Trwiii, be^e I would level my musket at them, I 
#oiiM lose my life a thousand times.— ^—Here*f A 
mown for thee. Trim, to drink with 
night, quoth nw unde and PI) give 
unothortoOi-^God bless y<HurH(mour,io|ilted 7Vn% 
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-- — I had rather these poor wonieii and d^Udren 
Ixad it.— —Thou art an honest felloWy ^tioth mf 
uncle T^y, — ^My father nodded his heiid| ip 
much as to say, — and so he is^ — — 

But prithee, Trim^ said my father, make an end, 
— for I see thou hast but a leaf or two kft* 

Corporal Trlni read on.] 

“ If the testimony of past centuries m this matter 
IS not sufficient, — ^consider at this instant, bmf the 
votarip of that religion are every day thinking to 
do service and honour to God, by actions which 
are a dishonour and scandal to themselves. 

“To be convinced of this, go with me for a mo- 
ment into the prisons of the Inquisition/’ — [God 
help my poor brother Tom .] — “Behold Religion^ 
with mercy and Justice chained down under her 

feet, there sitting ghastly upon a black tribunal, 

propped up with racks and instruments of torment. 
Hark !— hark ! what a piteous groan ! ” — [Here 

Trim's fece turned as pale as ashes.] “See the 

melancholy wretch who uttered it.” — [Here the 

tears began to trickle down.] “just brought 

forth to undergo the anguish of a mock trial, an^l 
endure the utmost pains that a studied system of 
cruelty has been able to invent.” — [D — n them aU, 
quoth Trim, his colour returning into his lace m 
red 06 blood.] — “Behold this helpless victim db* 
livcrcd up to bis tormentors, — his bo^ so wasted 

with sorrow and coniinement/’ [Oh I ’tis my 

brother, cried poor Trim in a most passionate eat- 
clamatmUf dropping the sermon iiwn the ground^ 
and clipping hkha^to^therw-I fear’tispoor Tsia* 
My father'simd my iinck ToSfj heart yearned iviA 
sympoihy for the foor f^low’s distress^ even 
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himself acknowledged pity for him* Why, Trim, 

said my father, this is not a history, ^tis a sermon 

thou art reading; prithee begin the sentence again.] 

“ Behold this helpless victim delivered up to his 

tormentors, — his body so wasted with sorrow and 
confinement, you will see every nerve and muscle 
as it suffers. 

“Observe the last movement of that horrid 
engine 1 ” — [I would rather face a cannon, quoth 
Trim, stamping.] — “See what convulsions jt has 

thrown him into ! Consider the nature of the 

posture in which he now lies stretched, — what ex- 
quisite tortures he endures by it I ” — [I hope ’tis not 
in Portugal.'] — “’Tis all nature can bear I Good 
God ! see how it keeps his weary soul hanging upon 
his trembling lips I ” [I would not read another 
line of it, quoth Trim, for all this world; — I fear, 
’an please your Honours, all this is in Portugal^ where 
my poor brother Tom is. I tell thee. Trim, again, 
quoth my father, ’tis not an historical account — 'tis 
a description. — ’Tis only a description, honest man, 

quoth Slopj there’s not a word of truth in it. 

That’s another story, replied my father, — Howevet^ 
as Trim reads it with so much concern, — 'tis cruelty 
to force him to go on with it. — Give me hold of the 
sermon. Trim, — I’ll finish it for thee, and thou may’st 
go. I must stay and hear it too, replied Trim, if your 
Honour will allow me ; — tho’ I would not read it my- 
self fora Colonel’s pay. Poor Trim! quoth my 

uncle Toby, My father went on.] — 

“ Consider the nature of the posture in which 

he now lies stretched, — what exquisite torture he 
endures by it I — ’Tis all nature can bear ! Good 
God ! See how it keeps his weary aoul hanging 
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upon his trembling lips, — willing to take its leave, 
but not suflFered to depart ! — Behold the un- 
happy wretch led back to his cell ! ” — —[Then, thank 
God, however, quoth Tr/m, they have not kitted 
him.] — “ See him dragged out of it again to meet 
the flames, and the insults in his last agonies, whkh 
this principle, — this principle, that there can be 
religion without mercy, has prepared for hiija.”— 

[Then, thank God, he is dead, quoth Trim ^ — 

he is out of his pain, — and they have done their 
worst at him. — O Sirs 1 — Hold your peace, Trim, 
said my fether, going on with the sermon, lest Trim 
should incense Dr. Siop ^ — we shall never have done 
at this rate.] 

The surest way to try the merit of any disputed 
notion is, to trace down the consequences such a 
notion has produced, and compare them with the 

spirit of Christianity; ’tis the short and decisive 

rule which our Saviour hath left us, for these and 
such like cases, and it is worth a thousand argu- 
ments By their fruits ye shall know them, 

“ I will add no farther to the length of this ser- 
mon, than by two or three short and independent 
rules deducible from it. 

^ Firsts Whenever a man talks loudly against 
religion, always suspect that it is not his reason, but 
his passions, which have got the better of his CreED. 
A tkd life and a good belief are disagreeable and 
troublesome neighbours, and where they separate, 
depend upon it, ’tis for no other cause but quiet- 
ness’ sake. 

** Secondly^ When a man, thus represented, tcU* 

you in any particular instance, That such a 

thing goes against his conscience, ^always be- 
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lieye he means exactly the same things as when he 
tells you such a thing goes against his stomach 
present want of appetite being generally the true 
cause of both. 

In a word, — trust that man in nothing, who has 
not a Conscience in every thing, 

“And, in your own case, remember this plain 
distinction, a mistake in which has ruined thousands, 
— that your conscience is not a law ; — No, God 
and reason made the law, and have placed con- 
science within you to determine ; not, like an 

Asiatic Cadi, according to the ebbs and flows of his 
own passions, — but like a British judge in this land 
of liberty and good sense, who makes no new law, 
but faithfully declares that law which he knows 
already written.” 

FINIS. 

Thou hast read the sermon extremely well, Trim^ 
quoth my father. — If he had spared his comments, 

replied Dr. Slopy he would have read it much 

better. I should have read it ten times better, Sir, 
answered Trzw, but that my heart was so full. — That 
was the very reason, Tr/zw, replied ray father, which 
has made thee read the sermon as well as thou hast 
done ; and if the clergy of the church, continued 
my father, addressing himself to Dr. Slopy would 
t^e part in what they deliver as deeply as this poor 
fellow has done, — as their compositions are fine j— ^ 
[I deny it, quoth Dr. Slop ] — I maintain it, — that 
the eloquence of our pulpits, with such subjects to 
enflame it, would be a model for the whole world : 
~---But alas ! continued my father, aod I own ft. 
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Sir, with Sorrow, that, like French politicians in this 
respect, what they gain in the cabinet they bie in 

the field. ’Twere a pity, quoth my uncle, that 

this should be lost. I like the sermon well) repKdi 

my father, *tis dramatick,— ^nd there is some*- 

thing in that way of writing, when skiUttUy 
managed, which catches the attention, We 
preach much in that way with us, said Dr. 

I know that very well, said my father,*— «hiit in a 
tone and manner which disgusted Dr. Skpj ftiH m 
much as his assent, simply, could have pleased him* 

But in this, added iJr. Shp^ a little piqued, — 

our sermons have greatly the advantage, that we 
never introduce any character into them below a 
patriarch or a patriarch’s wife, or a martyr or a 
saint. — There are some very bad characters in this, 
however, said my father, and I do not think the 

sermon a jot the worse for 'em. But pray, 

quoth my uncle Tohy^ — who's can this be ? — How 
could it get into my Stevinus ? A man must be as 
great a conjuror as Stevinusy said my father, to 
resolve the second question : — The first, I think, is 
not so difficult ; — for unless my judgment greatly 

deceives me, 1 know the author, for ’tis wrote, 

certainly, by the parson of the parish. 

The similitude of the stile and manner of it, with 
those my father constantly had heard preached in his 
parish-church, was the ground of his conjecture,-— 
proving it as strongly, as an argument d priori could 
prove such a thing to a philosophic mind. That it 
was TericFs and no one’s else : — It was proved to 
be so, d posterioriy the day after, when Terick sent % 
servant to Ay uncle Toby's house to enquire after k. 

It seems that Toricky who was inquisitive after 
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all kinds of knowledge, had borrowed Stevinus of 
my uncle Tobyy and had carelessly popped his 
aeirmon, as soon as he had made it, into th& 
middle of Stevinus ; and by an act of forgetfulness, 
to which he was ever subject, he had sent Stevinus 
home, and his sermon to keep him company. 

Ill-fated sermon 1 Thou wast lost, after this re- 
covery of thee, a second time, dropped, thro’ an 
unsuspected fissure in thy master’s pocket, down 
into a treacherous and a tattered lining, — trod deep 
into the dirt by the left hind-foot of his Rosinante 
inhumanly stepping upon thee as thou falledst ; — 

buried ten days in the mire, raised up out of it 

by a beggar, — sold for a halfpenny to a parish-clerk, 

transferred to his parson, lost for ever to 

thy own, the remainder of his days, nor re- 

stored to his restless Manes till this very moment, 
that I tell the world the story. 

Can the reader believe, that this sermon of Y'orick'^s 
was preached at an assize, in the cathedral of ITork^ 
before a thousand witnesses, ready to give oath of it, 
by a certain prebendary of that church, and actually 

printed by him when he had done, and within 

so short a space as two years and three months after 
Torick's death ? — Yorick indeed, was never better 
served in his life but it was a little hard to 
maltreat him after, and plunder him after he was 
laid in his grave. 

However, as the gentleman who did it was in 
perfect charity with T&ricky — and, in conscious 
justice, printed but a few copies to give away j— 
and that I am told he could moreover have made 
as good a one himself, had he thoiight 
declare I would not have published this anecdote 
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to the world ; nor do I publish it with an 

intent to hurt his character and advancement ilt 
the church — I leave that to others 5*— but I 
find myself impelled by two reasonSi which f 
cannot withstand. 

The first is, That in doing justice, I may give 

rest to ToriclPs ghost ; which-*-^s the ccuiiltry- 

people, and some others, believe, still walks. 

The second reason is, That, by laying open this 
story to the world, I gain an opportunity of infbrm* 
ing it, — That in case the character of parson Torick^ 

and this sample of his sermons, is liked,- there 

arc now in the possession of the Shandy family, as 
many as will make a handsome volume, at the 
world's service, and much good may they do it. 


CHAPTER XVIII 

Obadiah gained the two crowns without dispute ; 
for he came in jingling, with all the instruments in 
the green bays bag we spoke of, slung across his 
body, just as Corporal Trim went out of the room. 

It is now proper, I think, quoth Dr. Slopy (clcar- 
ing up his looks) as we are in a condition to be of 
some service to Mrs. Shandy^ to send up stairs to 
know how she goes on. 

I have ordered, answered my father, the old mid- 
wife to come down to us upon the least difficulty ; 
— for you must know. Dr. Slop, continued my 
father, with a perplexed kind of a smile upon hif 
countenance, that by express treaty, solemnly 
ratified between me and my wife, you arc no 
more than an auxiliary in this affiiir,— and not sp 
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much as that, — unless the lean old mother of a 
midwife above stairs, cannot do without you*— 
Women have their particular fancies, and in points 
of this nature, continued my father, where they 
bear the whole burden, and suffer so much acute 
pain for the advantage of our families, and the good 
of the species, — they claim a right of deciding, 
en Sotwerainesy in whose hands, and in what fashion, 
th^ choose to undergo it. 

They are in the right of it, quoth my uncle 

Toby. But, Sir, replied Dr. Slopy not taking notice 
of my uncle Toby'^s opinion, but turning to my 
father, — they had better govern in other points ; 
and a father of a family, who wishes its per- 
petuity, in my opinion, had better exchange this 
prerogative with them, and give up some other 

rights in lieu of it, 1 know not, quoth my 

father, answering a little too testily, to be quite 
dispassionate in what he said, — I know not, quoth 
he, what we have left to give up, in lieu of who 
shall bring our children into the world, unless that, 

— of who shall beget them. One would almost 

give up any thing, replied Dr. Slop . — I beg your 

pardon, answered my uncle Toby. — Sir, replied 

Dr. SloPy it would astonish you to know what im^ 
provements we have made of late years in all 
branches of obstetrical knowledge, but particularly 
in that one single point of the safe and expeditioh^ 

extraction of the feetusy which has received s\iqk 

lights, that, for my part (holding up his hands)! 

delate I wonder how the world has ^I wish, 

quoth my uncle Toby^ you had seen what pro- 
digious armies we had in Fianders, 
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CHAPTER XIX 

I HAVE dropped the curtain over this scene for t 

minute, to remind you of one thing,- and 

to inform you of another. 

What I have to inform you, ciunes, I own, a 

little out of its due course ; for it should have 

been told a hundred and fifty pages ago, but that I 
foresaw then ’twould come in pat hereafter, and be 
of more advantage here than elsewhere. — Writers 
had need look before them, to keep up the spirit 
and connection of what they have in hand. 

When these two things are done, — the curtain 
shall be drawn up again, and my uncle Toby^ my 
father, and Dr. Slop^ shall go on with their dis* 
course, without any more interruption. 

First, then, the matter which I have to remind 

you of, is this ; that from the specimens of 

singularity in my father’s notions in the point of 
Christian-names, and that other previous point 
thereto, — you was led, I think, into an opinion, 
(and I am sure 1 said as much) that my father was 
a gentleman altogether as odd and whimsical in 
fifty other opinions. In truth, there was not a 
stage in the life of man, from the very first act of 

his begetting, down to •the lean and slippered 

pafitaloon in his second childishness, but he had 
somu favourite notion to himself, springing out of 
it, as sceptical, and as far out of the high-way of 
thinking, as these two which have been explained^ 
— Mr. Shandy^ my father. Sir, would see nothing 
in the light in which others placed it ; — he placed 
things in his own light ; — he would weigh nothing 
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in common scales ; — no, he was too refined a re- 
searcher to lie open to so gross an imposition. — To 
come at the exact weight of things in the scientific 
steel-yard, the fulcrum, he would say, should be 
almost invisible, to avoid all friction from popular 
tenets ; — without this the minutiae of philosophy, 
which would always turn the balance, will have no 
weight at all. Knowledge, like matter, he would 

affirm, was divisible in infinitum ; that the grains 

and scruples were as much a part of it, as the gravi- 
tation of the whole world. — In a word, he would 

say, error was error, — no matter where it fell, 

whether in a fraction, — or a pound, — ’twas alike 
fatal to truth, and she was kept down at the bottom 
of her well, as inevitably by a mistake in the dust 

of a butterfly’s wing, as in the disk of the sun, 

the moon, and all the stars of heaven put together. 

He would often lament that it was for want of 
considering this properly, and of applying it skil- 
fully to civil matters, as well as to speculative 
truths, that so many things in this world were out 

of joint ; that the political arch was giving 

way ; and that the very foundations of our 

excellent constitution, in church and state, were 
so sapped as estimators had reported. 

You cry out, he would say, we are a ruined, 
undone people. Why ? he would ask, making use 
of the sorites or syllogism of Zeno and Chrytippm^ 
without knowing it belonged to them. — Why ? 
why arc we a ruined people .? — Because we are 
corrupted, — Whence is it, dear Sir, that wc arc 

corrupted ? Because we are needy our 

poverty, and not our wills, consent.—-*— And 
wherefore, he would add, are we needy?— ‘Pmm 
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the neglect, he would answer, of our pence mid 
our halfpence : — Our bank notes, Sir* pur guifltan^ 
— nay our shillings take care of themseives* ^ 

’Tis the same, he would say, throughout the 
circle of the sciences ; — the great, the estahU«hled 
points of them, are not to be broke in upon.^ 
The laws of nature will defend themselves but 

error (he would add, looking earnestly at my 

mother) error, Sir, creeps in thro* the miiiutt 

holes and small crevices which human nature leaves 
unguarded. 

, This turn of thinking in my father, is what I 
had to remind you of : — The point you are to be 
informed of, and which I have reserved for this 
place, is as follows. 

Amongst the many and excellent reasons, with 
which my father had urged my mother to accept 
of Dr. Slopes assistance preferably to that of the 

old woman, there was one of a very singular 

nature ; which, when he had done arguing the 
matter with her as a Christian, and came to argue 
it over again with her as a philosopher, he had put 
his whole strength to, depending indeed upon it as 

his sheet-anchor. It failed him ; tho’ from no 

defect in the argument itself ; but that, do what 
he could, he was not able for his soul to make her 

comprehend the drift of it. Cursed luck ! 

said he to himself, one afternoon, as he walked out 
of the room, after he had been stating it for an 
hour and a half to her, to no manner of purpose ; — 
cursed luck ! said he, biting his lip as he shut the 

door, for a man to be master of one of the 

finest chains of reasoning in nature, — ^and have a 
wile at the same time with such a head^piece, that 

VOL, I. L 
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lie cannot hang up a single inference within side of 
it, to save his soul from destruction. 

This argument, though it was entirely lost upon 

my mother, had more weight with him, than 

all his other arguments joined together : — I will 
therefore endeavour to do it justice, — and set it 
forth with all the perspicuity I am master of. 

My father set out upon the strength of these 
two following axioms : 

Firsts That an ounce of a man’s own wit, was 
worth a ton of other people’s ; and, 

Secondly^ (Which, by the bye, was the ground- 
work of the first axiom, tho’ it comes last)' 

That every man’s wit must come from every man’s 
own soul, and no other body’s. 

Now, as it was plain to my father, that all souls 
were by nature equal, and that the great differ- 

ence between the most acute and the most obtuse 

understanding was from no original sharpness 

or bluntness of one thinking substance above or 

below another, but arose merely from the lucky 

or unlucky organization of the body, in that part 
where the soul principally took up her residence, 

he had made it the subject of his enquiry to 

find out the identical place. 

Now, from the best accounts he had been able 
to get of this matter, he was satisfied it could not 
be where Des Cartes had fixed it, upon the top of 
the pineal gland of the brain ; which, as he philo- 
sophized, formed a cushion for her about the size 
of a marrow pea ; tho’, to speak the truth, as so 
many nerves did terminate all in that one place, 

’twas no bad conjecture ; and my father had 

certainly fallen with that great philosopher p}utiih 
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into the centre of the mistake, had jt not heeti Ibr 
my unde Toby^ who rescued him out of it, by tk 
story he told him of a Walloon officer at ^hc brittle 
of Landmy who had one part of his brain shot awSy 
by a musket-ball, — and another part of it takpn out 
after by a French surgeon ; and after all, recoirerod, 
and did his duty very well witjiout it. 

If death, said my father, reasoning with himself, 
is nothing but the separation of the soul front the 
body ; and if it is true that people can walk about 
and do their business without brains, — then certes 
the soul does not inhabit there. Q. E. D. 

As for that certain, very thin, subtle and very 
fragrant juice which Cogliontssimo Borri^ the great 
Milaneze physician affirms, in a letter to Bartholim^ 
to have discovered in the cellulae of the occipital 
parts of the cerebellum, and which he likewise 
affirms to be the principal seat of the reasonable 
soul, (for, you must know, in these latter and more 
enlightened ages, there are two souls in every 
man living, — the one, according to the great 
Metheglingiusy being called the Animus^ the other, the 
Anima ;) — as for the opinion, I say, of Borri^ — my 
father could never subscribe to it by any means ; 
the very idea of so noble, so refined, so immaterial, 
and so exalted a being as the Amma^ or even the 
Animus^ taking up her residence, and sitting dabbling, 
like a tadpole all day long, both summer and winter, 

in a puddle, or in a liquid of any kind, how 

thick or thin soever, he would say, shocked his 
imagination ; he would scarce give the doctrine a 
hearing. 

What, therefore, seemed the least liable to ob- 
jections of any, was that the chief sensorium, or 
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iiead-quarters of the soul, and to which place all 
intelligences were referred, and from whence all 
her mandates were issued, — was in, or near, the 
cerebellum, — or rather somewhere about the medulla 
Mongata^ wherein it was generally agreed by Dutch 
anatomists, that all the minute nerves from all the 
Organs of the seven senses concentered, like streets 
and winding alleys, into a square. 

So far there was nothing singular in my father’s 
opinion, — he had the best of philosophers, of all 

ages and climates, to go along with him. But 

here he took a road of his own, setting up another 
Shandean hypothesis upon these corner-stones they 

had laid for him ; and which said hypothesis 

equally stood its ground ; whether the subtilty and 
fineness of the soul depended upon the temperature 
and clearness of the said liquor, or of the finer net- 
work and texture in the cerebellum itself; which 
opinion he favoured. 

He maintained, that next to the due care to be 
taken in the act of propagation of each individual, 
which required all the thought in the world, as it 
laid the foundation of this incomprehensible con- 
texture, in which wit, memory, fancy, eloquence, 
and what is usually meant by the name of good 
natural parts, do consist ; — that next to this and hts 
Christian-name, which were the two original and 

most efficacious causes of all ; that the third 

cause, or rather what logicians call the Causa sine 
qud mn^ and without which all that was done was 
of no manner of significance,- was the preserva- 

tion of this delicate and fine-spun web, from the 
havock which was generally made in it by ,tbe 
videitt compression and crush which the head WAS 
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made to undergo, by the nonsensical method of 
bnngingus into the world by that foremost 

This requires explanation. 

My father, who dipped into all kinds of books^ 
upon looking into Ltthopadm Senonesn de Pistrt^ 
dtffictUy^ published by Adrtanus Smihjgot^ had found 
out, that the lax and pliable state of a child’s hea4 
in parturition, the bones of the cranium having no 

sutures at that time, was such, that by force of 

the woman’s efforts, which, in strong labour-pains, 
was equal, upon an average, to the weight of 470 
pounds averdupois acting perpendicularly upon it ; 
—it so happened, that in 49 instances out of 50, 
the said head was compressed and moulded into the 
shape of an oblong conical piece of dough, such as 
a pastry-cook generally rolls up in order to make a 
pye of. — Good God * cried my father, what havock 
and destruction must this make in the infinitely 
fine and tender texture of the cerebellum 1 — Or 
if there is such a juice as Born pretends, — is it not 
enough to make the clearest liquid in the world 
both feculent and mothery ? 

But how great was his apprehension, when he 
farther understood, that this force acting upon the 
very vertex of the head, not only injured the brain 
itself, or cerebrum, — but that it necessarily squeezed 
and propelled the cerebrum towards the cerebellum, 

^ The author is here twice mistaken , for Lukofuedut should 
be \^rote thus, L»thof>aebt Sentmensu Icon The secoud mistake 
is, that this Litkopctdut is not an author, but a drawing of a 
petrii^d ehild. The account of this, published by Atkoth^ 
1580, may be seen at the end of Cordaus*s works in S/>aeAm* 
iTihbrraiBf SAafufy has been led into this error, either from 
seidhg LttAapmkt'* name of late tn a catalogue of learned writara 
hi Dr, or by mistaking Lttkops^ for 

ffoioa tPo great ftmtlftude of the names. 
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which was the immediate seat of the understanding ! 
—Angels and ministers of grace defend us ! cried 

my fiither, can any soul withstand this shock ? 

— No wonder the intellectual web is so rent and 
tattered as we see it ; and that so many of our best 
heads are no better than a puzzled skein of silk, 
all perplexity, all confusion within-side. 

But when my father read on, and was let into 
the secret, that when a child was turned topsy- 
turvy, which was easy for an operator to do, and 
was extracted by the feet ; — that instead of the 
cerebrum being propelled towards the cerebellum, 
the cerebellum, on the contrary, was propelled 
simply towards the cerebrum, where it could do no 

manner of hurt ; By heavens ! cried he, the 

world is in conspiracy to drive out what little wit 
God has given us, and the professors of the ob- 

stetric art are lifted into the same conspiracy. — 
What is It to me which end of my son comes fore- 
most into the world, provided all goes right after, 
and his cerebellum escapes uncrushed ? 

It is the nature of an hypothesis, when once a 
man has conceived it, that it assimilates every 
thing to itself, as proper nourishment ; and, from 
the first moment of your begetting it, it generally 
grows the stronger by every thing you see, hear, 
read, or understand. This is of great use. 

When my father was gone with this about a 
month, there was scarce a phaenomenon of stupidity 
or of genius, which he could not readily solve by it; 
— it accounted for the eldest son being the greatest 

blockhead in the family. Poor devil, he would 

say,^ — he made way for the capacity of his younger 
brothers. It unriddled the observations of 
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drivellers and monstrous heads, shewing 

it could not be otherwise, unless 1 don\ 

know what. It wonderfully explained and 
counted for the acumen of the J static genius, and 
that sprightlier turn, and a more penetrating in^ 
tuition of minds, in warmer climates ; not from 
the loose and common-place solution of a clearer 
sky, and a more perpetual sunshine, &c. — which 
for aught he knew, might as well rarefy and dilute 
the faculties of the soul into nothing, by one 
extreme, — as they are condensed in colder climates 

by the other ; but he traced the affair up to its 

spring^head ; — shewed that, in warmer climates, 
nature had laid a lighter tax upon the fairest 
parts of the creation ; — their pleasures more ; — the 
necessity of their pains less, insomuch that the 
pressure and resistance upon the vertex was so 
slight, that the whole organization of the cere- 
bellum was preserved ; nay, he did not believe, 

in natural births, that so much as a single thread of 

the net-work was broke or displaced, so that 

the soul might just act as she liked. 

When my father had got so far, what a 

blaze of light did the accounts of the Casarian 
section, and of the towering geniuses who had come 
safe into the world by it, cast upon this hypothesis? 
Here you see, he would say, there was no injury 
done to the sensorium ; — no pressure of the head 

against the pelvis ; no propulsion of the cerc^ 

brum towards the cerebellum, either by the os 
pubis on this side, or the os coxygis on that ; — — 
and pray, what were the happy consequences ? 
Why, Sir, your Julius Casavy who gave the opera** 
tion a name ; — and your Hermes Trismegistusy who 
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was born so before ever the operation had a name j 

^your Sciph Africanus ; your Manlius Torqua- 

tus ; our Edward the Sixth,— who, had he lived, 
would have done the same honour to the hypothesis : 
—These, and many more who figured high in the 
annals of fame, — all came side^way^ Sir, into the 
world. 

The incision of the abdomen and uterus ran for 

six weeks together in my father’s head ; he had 

read, and was satisfied, that wounds in the epigas'* 
triumy and those in the matrixy were not mortal ; — 
so that the belly of the mother might be opened 
extremely well to give a passage to the child. — He 
mentioned the thing one afternoon to my mother, 

merely as a matter of fact ; but seeing her 

turn as pale as ashes at the very mention of it, as 
much as the operation flattered his hopes, — he 
thought it as well to say no more of it, con- 

tenting himself with admiring, — what he thought 
was to no purpose to propose. 

This was my father Mr. Shandy s hypothesis ; 
concerning which I have only to add, that my 
brother Bobby did as great honour to it (whatever 
he did to the family) as any one of the great heroes 
we spoke of : For happening not only to be 
christened, as I told you, but to be born too, when 

my father was at Epsomy being moreover my 

mother’s first child, — coming into the world with 
his head foremosty — and turning out afterwards a 

lad of wonderful slow parts, my father spelt all 

these together into his opinion ; and as he had 
failed at one end, — he was determined to try the 
other. 

This was not to be expected from one of the 
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sisterhood, who are not easily- to be put out of their 

way, and was therefore one of my father’s great 

reasons in favour of a man of science, whom he 
could better deal with. 

Of all men in the world, Dr. Skp was the fittest 

for my father’s purpose ; for tl^ugh this new- 

invented forceps was the armour he had proved, 
and what he maintained to be the safest instrument 
of deliverance, yet, it seems, he had scattered a 
word or two in his book, in favour of the very 

thing which ran in my father’s fancy j tho’ 

not with a view to the soul’s good in extracting 
by the feet, as was my father’s system, — but for 
reasons merely obstetrical. 

This will account for the coalition betwixt my, 
father and Dr, S/op, in the ensuing discourse, which 

went a little hard against my uncle Toby» In 

what manner a plain man, with nothing but 
common sense, could bear up against two such 
allies in science, — is hard to conceive. — You may 

conjecture^ upon it, if you please, and whilst 

your imagination is in motion, you may encourage 
it to go on, and discover by what causes and effects 
in nature it could come to pass, that my uncle Toby 
got his modesty by the wound he received upon his 
groin. — You may raise a system to account for the 
loss of my nose by marriage-articles, — and shew 
the world how it could happen, that I should have 
the misfortune to be called Tristram, in opposition 
to my father’s hypothesis, and the wish of the whole 
family, Godfathers and Godmothers not excepted, 
-^Thcse, with fifty other points left yet unravelled, 

you may endeavour to solve if you have time ; 

but I tell you beforehand it will be in vain, for not 
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the sage Alquife^ the magician in Don Beiianis of 
Greece^ nor the no less famous Urgandoj the sorceress 
his wife, (were they alive) could pretend to come 
within a league of the truth. 

The reader will be content to wait for a full 

explanation of these matters till the next year, 

when a series of things will be laid open which he 
little expects. 



BOOK III 


Multitudinis imperitae non formido judicia ; mei« tamen, rogo, 

parcant opusculis in quibus fuit propo«iti semper^ « 

jocia ad aeria, a seriis viciasim ad jocos tranaire. 

— Joan. Saresbfriensis, Epmopuj Lugthin, 

CHAPTER I 

“ T WISHy Dr, Slopy^ quoth my uncle Toby^ 

(repeating his wish for Dr. Slop a second 
time, and with a degree of more zeal and earnest- 
ness in his manner of wishing, than he had wished 

at first) “/ wishy Dr, Slopy^ quoth my uncle 

Tobyy you had seen what prodigious armies we had in 
Flanders.” 

My uncle Toby's wish did Dr. Slop a disservice 
which his heart never intended any man, — Sir, it 

confounded him and thereby putting his ideas 

first into confusion, and then to flight, he could 
not rally them again for the soul of him. 

In all disputes, male or female, whether 

for honour, for profit, or for love, — it makes no 
difference in the case ; — nothing is more dangerous, 
Madam, than a wish coming sideways in this un- 
expected manner upon a man : the safest way in 
general to take off the force of the wish, is for the 
party wish’d at, instantly to get upon his legs — and 
wish the wisher something in return, of pretty near 
the same value,^ so balancing the account upon 
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the spot, you stand as you were — nay sometimes 
gain the advantage of the attack by it. 

This will be ^lly illustrated to the world in my 
chapter of wishes. — 

Dr. Shp did not understand the nature of this 
defence ; — he was puzzled with it, and it put an 
entire stop to the dispute for four minutes and a 
half ; — five had been fatal to it : — my father saw 
the danger — the dispute was one of the most in- 
teresting disputes in the world, “ Whether the 
child of his prayers and endeavours should be born 
without a head or with one : ” — he waited to the 
last moment, to allow Dr. Slop^ in whose behalf 
the wish was made, his right of returning it ; but 
perceiving, I say, that he was confounded, and 
continued looking with that perplexed vacuity of 
eye which puzzled souls generally stare with — first 
in my uncle Toby's face — then in his — then up- 
then down — then east — east and by east, and so on, 

coasting it along by the plinth of the wainscot 

till he had got to the opposite point of the compass, 

and that he had actually begun to count the 

brass nails upon the arm of his chair, — my father 
thought there was no time to be lost with my 
uncle Toby^ so took up the discourse as follows. 


CHAPTER II 

«.^What prodigious armies you had in Flan~ 
ders ! ” 

Brother Toby, replied my father, taking his wig 
from off his head with his right hand, and with hia 
left pulling out a striped India handkerchthf from 
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his right coat pocket, in order to mb his hea4| 
he argued the point with my uncle T&by , — — 

Now, in this I think my fether was much 

to blame j and I will give you my reasons for it. 

Matters of no more seeming consequence in 
themselves than, ‘‘ Whether my father ihmld haw 
taken off his wig with his right hand ^ with his kftf 

have divided the greatest kingdoms, and made 

the crowns of the monarchs who governed thej|i> 

to totter upon their heads. But need I tell you, 

Sir, that the circumstances with which every thing 
in this world is begirt, give every thing in this 
world its size and shape ! — and by tightening it, or 
relaxing it, this way or that, make the thing to be, 
what it is — great — little — good — bad — indifferent 
or not indifferent, just as the case happens ? 

As my father’s India handkerchief was in his 
right coat pocket, he should by no means have 
siiffered his right hand to have got engaged : on 
the contrary, instead of taking off his wig with it, 
as he did, he ought to have committed that entirely 
to the left ; and then, when the natural exigency 
my father was under of rubbing his head, called 
out for his handkerchief, he would have had nothing 
in the world to have done, but to have put his 
right hand into his right coat pocket and taken it 

out 5 which he might have done without any 

violence, or the least ungraceful twist in any one 
tendon or muscle of his whole body. 

In this case, (unless, indeed, my father had been 
resolved to make a fool of himself by holding 

the wig stiff in his left hand or by making 

some nonsensical angle or other at his elbow-joint, 
ox arm-pit)— his whole attitude had been easy— 
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natural — unforced : Reyn&ids himself, as great and 
gracefully as he paints, might have painted him as 
he sat. 

Now as my father managed this matter, — con^ 
sider what a devil of a figure my father made of 
himself. 

In the latter end of Queen Anne^s reign, and in 
the beginning of the reign of King George the first 
— Coat pockets were cut very low down in the skirt 
— I need say no more — the father of mischief, had 
he been hammering at it a month, could not have 
contrived a worse fashion for one in my father’s 
situation. 


CHAPTER III 

It was not an easy matter in any king’s reign 
(unless you were as lean a subject as myself) to 
have forced your hand diagonally, quite across your 
whole body, so as to gain the bottom of your 

opposite coat pocket. In the year one thousand 

seven hundred and eighteen, when this happened, 
it was extremely difficult ; so that when my uncle 
Toby discovered the transverse zig-zaggery of my 
father’s approaches towards it, it instantly brought 
into his mind those he had done duty in, before the 

gate of St, Nicolas ; the idea of which drew oflF 

his attention so entirely from the subject in debate, 
that he had got his right hand to the bell to ring 
up Trim to go and fetch his map of Namur^ and 
his compasses and Sector along with it, to measure 
the returning angles of the traverses of that attack, 
— but particularly of that one, where he received 
his wound upon his groin. 
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My father knit his brows, and as he knit theni, 
all the blood in his body seemed to rush up inlo 
his face my uncle Toby dismounted immedi- 

ately. 

— — I did not apprehend your uncle Toby was 
0' horseback, 


CHAPTER IV 

A man’s body and his mind, with the utmost 
reverence to both I speak it, are exactly like a 
jerkin and a jerkin’s lining ; — rumple the one, — 
you rumple the other. There is one certain 
exception however in this case, and that is, when 
you are so fortunate a fellow, as to have had your 
jerkin made of gum-taffeta, and the body-lining to 
It of a sarcenet, or thin persian. 

Zeno^ Cleanthes^ Diogenes Babylontus^ Dionysius^ 
Heracleoteij Antipater^ Pancetius^ and Posidonius 

amongst the Greeks ; Cato and Tarro and Seneca 

amongst the Romans ; Pantanus and Clemens 

Alexandrinus and Montaigne 2imong%\. the Christians; 
and a score and a half of good, honest, unthinking 
Shandean people as ever lived, whose names I can’t 
recollect, — all pretended that their jerkins were 
made after this fashion, — you might have rumpled 
and crumpled, and doubled and creased, and fretted 
and fridged the outside of them all to pieces ^ 
in short, you might have played the very devil with 
them, and at the same time, not one of the insides 
of them would have been one button the worse, 
for all you had done to them. 

I believe in my conscience that mine is made up 
somewhat after this sort : — —for never poor jerkin 
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has been tickled off at such a rate as it has been 

these last nine months together, and yet I 

declare, the lining to it, as far as I am a 

judge of the matter, is not a three-penny piece 

the worse ; — pell-mell, helter-skelter, ding-dong, 
cut and thrust, back stroke and fore stroke, side way 
and long way, have they been trimming it for me : 
— had there been the least gumminess in my lining, 
— by heaven ! it had all of it long ago been frayed 
and fretted to a thread. 

You Messrs, the Monthly reviewers! 

how could you cut and slash my jerkin m 

you did ? how did you know but you would 

cut my lining too ? 

Heartily and from my soul, to the protection of 
that Being who will injure none of us, do I recom- 
mend you and your affairs, — so God bless you; — 
only next month, if any one of you should gnash 
his teeth, and storm and rage at me, as some of you 
did last May (in which I remember the weather 
was very hot) — don’t be exasperated, if I pass it by 
again with good temper,- -being determined as long 
as I live or write (which in my case means the 
same thing) never to give the honest gentleman a 
worse word or a worse wish than my uncle Tohy 
gave the fly which buzz’d about his nose all dinner- 

timey “ Go, — go, poor devil,” quoth he,— 

“ get thee gone, — why should I hurt thee ? This 
world is surely wide enough to hold both thee and 
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CHAPTER V 

Any man, Madam, reasoning upwards, and observ* 
ing the prodigious suffusion of blood in my father^ 
countenance, — -by means of which (as all the blood 
in his body seemed to rush into hit face, as I told 
you) he must have reddened, pictorically and 
scientifically speaking, six whole tints and a hall, if 
not a full octave above his natural colour ^-any 
man, Madam, but my uncle Toby^ who had observed 
this, together with the violent knitting of my 
father’s brows, and the extravagant contortion of 
his body during the whole affair, — would have 
concluded my father in a rage ; and taking that for 
granted, — had he been a lover of such kind of con- 
cord as arises from two such instruments being put 
in exact tune, — he would instantly have skrew’d 
up his, to the same pitch -, — and then the devil and 
all had broke loose — the whole piece, Madam, must 
have been played off like the sixth of Avison Scar- 
latti — con furioy — like mad. — Grant me patience ! 

What has con furwy con strepitOy or any 

other hurly burly whatever to do with harmony ? 

Any man, I say, Madam, but my uncle Tobyy the 
benignity of whose heart interpreted every motion 
of the body in the kindest sense the motion would 
admit of, would have concluded my father angry, 
and blamed him too. My uncle Toby blamw 
nothing but the taylor who cut the pocket-hole ; 
so sitting still till my father had got his hand- 
kerchief out of it, and looking all the time up in 

his face with inexpressible good-will my father, 

at length, went on as follows, 

VOL. I. 


M 
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CHAPTER VI 

*^What prodigious armies you had in Flanders!*^ 
* — —Brother Tohy^ quoth my father, I do believe 
thee to be as honest a man, and with as good and 
as upright a heart as ever God created ; — nor is it 
thy fault, if all the children which have been, may, 
can, shall, will, or ought to be begotten, come with 

their heads foremost into the world : but be^ 

lieve me, dear Toby^ the accidents which unavoid- 
ably way-lay them, not only in the article of out 

begetting ’em though these, in my opinion, are 

wdl worth considering, but the dangers and 

difficulties our children are beset with, after they 
are got forth into the world, are enow — little need 
is there to expose them to unnecessary ones in 

their passage to it. Are these daggers, quoth 

my uncle Toby^ laying his hand upon my father’s 
knee, and looking up seriously in his face for an 

answer, are these dangers greater now o’ 

days, brother, than in times past ? Brother Toby^ 
answered my father, if a child was but fairly begot, 
and born alive, and healthy, and the mother did 
well after it, — our forefathers never looked farther. 
— My uncle Toby instantly withdrew his hand from 
off my father’s knee, reclined his body gently back 
in his chair, raised his head till he could just seit 
the cornice of the room, and then directing the 
buccinatory muscles along his cheeks, and the 
orbicular muscles around his lips to do their duty 
— he whistled Lillabullero. 
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CHAPTER VII 

Whilst my uncle Toby was whistling IdllabnUiro 
to my father, — Dr. Slop was stamping, and cursing 
and damning at Obadiah at a most dreadful ra^ 

it would have done your heart good^ and 

cured you. Sir, for ever of the vile sin of sweuringi 
to have heard him ; I am determined therefore m 
relate the whole affair to you. 

When Dr. S/op'^s maid delivered the green bays 
bag with her master’s instruments in it, to Obadiah^ 
she very sensibly exhorted him to put his head and 
one arm through the strings, and ride with it 
slung across his body : so undoing the bow-knot, 
to lengthen the strings for him, without any more 
ado, she helped him on with it. However, as this, 
in some menjjure, unguarded the mouth of the bag, 
le^ any thing should bolt out in galloping back, at 
the speed Obadiah threatened, they consulted to 
take it off again : and in the great care and caution 
of their hearts, they had taken the two strings and 
tied them close (pursing up the mouth of the bag 
first) with half a dozen hard knots, each of which 
Obadiahy to make all safe, had twitched and drawn 
together with all the strength of his body. 

This answered all that Obadiah and the maid 
intended ; but was no remedy against some evils 
which neither he or she foresaw. The instru*- 
ments, it seems, as tight as the bag was tied above, 
had so much room to play in it, towards thc 
bottom (the shape of the bag being conical) that 
Obadiah could not make a trot of it, but with such 
U terrible jingle, what with the tire titeyforcepty and 
squirty as would have been enough, had Hymen been 
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taking a jaunt that way, to have frightened him 
out of the country ; but when Ohadiah accelerated 
his motion, and from a plain trot assayed to prick 

his coach-horse into a full gallop by Heaven ! 

Sir, the jingle was incredible. 

As Ohadiah had a wife and three children 

the turpitude of fornication, and the many other 
political ill consequences of this jingling, never 

once entered his brain, he had however his 

objection, which came home to himself, and 
weighed with him, as it has oft-times done with 

the greatest patriots. “ The poor fellow^ Sir^ was 

not able to hear himself whistled 


CHAPTER VIII 

As Ohadiah loved wind-music preferably to all the 
instrumental music he carried with him, — he very 
considerately set his imagination to work, to con- 
trive and to invent by what means he should put 
himself in a condition of enjoying it. 

In all distresses (except musical) where small cords 
are wanted, nothing is so apt to enter a man’s 

head as his hat-band : the philosophy of this is 

so near the surface 1 scorn to enter into it. 

As Ohadiah" s was a mix’d case mark, Sirs, 

— - — I say, a mixed case ; for it was obstetrical, 

jm^tical, squirtical, papistical and as far as the 

coach-horse was concerned in it, caballistical 

— «*-.and only partly musical j — Ohadiah made po 
scruple of availing himself of the first expedient 
inrhich offered ; so taking hold of the bag and 
instruments, and griping them hard together with 
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one hand, and with the finger an^ thumb of the 
other putting the end of the hat*bi|nd betwixt his 
teeth, and then slipping his hand down to the 
middle of it, — he tied and cross-tied them all fiat 
together from one end to the other (as you would 
cord a trunk) with such a multiplicity of round- 
abouts and intricate cross turns, with a hard knot 
at every intersection or point where the string! 
met, — that Dr. ^lop must have had three fifths d 
patience at least to have unloosed them.'— -1 
think in my conscience, that had Nature been in 
one of her nimble moods, and in humour for such 

a contest and she and Dr. Slop both fairly 

started together there is no man living whc 

had seen the bag with all that Ohadiah had done 

to it, and known likewise the great speed the 

Goddess can make when she thinks proper, whc 
would have had the least doubt remaining in his 
mind — which of the two would have carried ofl 
the prize. My mother. Madam, had been delivered 

sooner than the green bag infallibly at least by 

twenty knoU, Sport of small accidents, Tristram 

Shandy ! that thou art, and ever will be ! had thal 
trial been for thee, and it was fifty to one but it 

had, thy affairs had not been so depress’d — '(at 

least by the depression of thy nose) as they have 
been ; nor had the fortunes of thv house and the 
occasions of making them, which have so often 
presented themselves in the course of thy life, to 
thee, been so often, so vexatiously, so tamely, so 
irrecoverably abandoned — as thou hast been forced 

to leave them ; but *tis over, all but the 

account of ^em. Which cannot be mven to the 
curious till 1 am got out into the world* 
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CHAPTER IX 

Great wits jump : for the moment Dr. Slop cast 
his eyes upon his bag (which he had not done till 
th? dispute with my uncle Toby about midwifery 
put him in mind of it) — the very same thought 
occurred. — ’Tis God’s mercy, quoth he (to himself), 
that Mrs. Shandy has had so bad a time of it, — else 
she might have been brought to bed seven times 
told, before one half of these knots could have got 

untied. But here you must distinguish — the 

thought floated only in Dr. Slop'*s mind, without 
sail or ballast to it, as a simple proposition ; millions 
of which, as your worship knows, are every day 
swimming quietly in the middle of the thin juice 
of a man’s understanding, without being carried 
backwards or forwards, till some little gusts of 
passion or interest drive them to one side. 

A sudden trampling in the room above, near my 
mother’s bed, did the proposition the very service I 
am speaking of. By all that’s unfortunate, quoth 
Dr. Slopy unless I make haste, the thing will actually 
befall me as it is. 


CHAPTER X 

In the case of knots ^ — by which, in the first place, 
I would not be understood to mean slip-knots— 
because in the course of my life and opinions — my 
opinions concerning them will come in more pro* 
perly when I mention the catastrophe of my great 
uncle Mr. Hammond Shandy ^ — a little mani-^tlt 
of high fancy : — he rushed into the duke of 
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mouth’s affeir : nor, secondly, in this place* I 

mean that particular species of Ipt^Ots Celled 
knots ; — there is so little address, or Skill, or patience 
required in the unloosing them, that they are bdow 
my giving any opinion at all about them. — But by 
the knots I am speaking of, may it pleaSe your 
reverences to believe, that I metfi good, honesty 
devilish tight, hard knots, made bom as Obadkfh 

made his ; in which there is no quibbling pitN 

vision made by the duplication and return of the 
two ends of the strings thro’ the annulus or noose 
made by the second implication of them — to get them 
slipp’d and undone by. — I hope you apprehend me. 

In the case of these bnois then, and of the several 
obstructions, which, may it please your reverences, 
such knots cast in our way in getting through life 
— every hasty man can whip out his penknife 

and cut through them. ’Tis wrong. Believe 

me, Siis, the most virtuous way, and which both 

reason and conscience dictate is to take our 

teeth or our fingers to them. Dr. Slop had lost 

his teeth — his favourite instrument, by extracting 
in a wrong direction, or by some misapplication of 
it, unfortunately slipping, he had formerly, in a 
hard labour, knock’d out three of the best of them 

with the handle of it : he tried his fingers — 

alas ; the nails of his fingers and thumbs were cut 

dose. The duce take it ! I can make nothing 

of it either way, cried Dr. SJop, The trampling 

over head near my mother’s bed-side increased.^ 
Pox take the fellow I I shall never get the knots 

untied as long as I live. My mother gavle a 

groan.^- — ‘Lend me ^our penknife 1 must e’en 

cut the knots at last pugh !— — psha 1 — Lord ! 
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I have cut my thumb quite across to the very bone 
— curse the fellow — if there was not another 

man^midwife within fifty miles 1 am undone 

for this bout — I wish the scoundrel hang’d — I wish 

he was shot 1 wish all the devils in hell had 

him for a blockhead ! 

My father had a great respect for Obadiahy and 
could not bear to hear him disposed of in such a 
manner — he had moreover some little respect for 
himself^ — and could as ill bear with the indignity 
offered to himself in it. 

Had Dr. Slop cut any part about him, but his 

thumb my father had pass’d it by — his prudence 

had triumphed : as it was, he was determined to 
have his revenge. 

Small curses, Dr. Slop^ upon great occasions^ 
quoth my father (condoling with him first upon the 
accident) are but so much waste of our strength 
and soul’s health to no manner of purpose. — I own 
it, replied Dr. Slop . — They are like sparrow-shot, 
quoth my uncle Toby (suspending his whistling) 

fired against a bastion. They serve, continued 

my father, to stir the humours but carry off 

none of their acrimony : — for my own part, I 

seldom swear or curse at all — I hold it bad but 

if I fall into it by surprize, I generally retain so 
much presence of mind (right, quoth my uncle Toby) 

as to make it answer my purpose that is, I 

swear on till I find myself easy, A wise and a 
just man however would always endeavour to pro- 
portion the vent given to these humours, not only 
to the degree of them stirring within himself^but 
to the size and ill intent of thq^ offence Upon whkh 
they are fo ftdL-— come mfy from the 
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— quoth my uncle Toby^ For this reason, continued 
my father, with the most Cervantick gravity, I have 
the greatest veneration in the world for that gentlJc^ 
man, who, in distrust of his own discretion in this 
point, sat down and composed (that is at his leisure) 
fit forms ^f swearing suitable to all cases, from the 
lowest to the highest provocation which could 

possibly happen to him which fortns being well 

considered t)y him, and such moreover as he douid 
stand to, he kept them ever by him on the chimney- 
piece, within his reach, ready for use. — I never 
apprehended, replied Dr. Slopy that such a thing 

was ever thought of much less executed. I 

beg your pardon, answered my father ; I was 
reading, though not using, one of them to my 
brother T^pby this morning, whilst he pour’d out 
the tea — *tis here upon the shelf over my head ; — 
but if I remember right, ’tis too violent for a cut of 
the thumb. — Not at all, quoth Dr. S/ap — the devil 

take the fellow. Then, answered my father, 

*Tis much at your service. Dr. S/^p — on condition 
you will read it aloud ; so rising up and reach- 

ing down a form of excommunication of the church 
of Rome^ a copy of which, my father (who was 
curious in his collections) had procured out of the 
leger-book of the church of Rochester ^ writ by 

Ernulphus the bishop with a most affected 

seriousness of look and voice, which might have 
cajoled Ernulphus himself — he put it into Dr. 

Siop*s hands. Dr. Slop wrapt his thumb up in 

the corner of his handkerchief, and with a wry 
lace, though without any suspicion, read aloud, as 

follows-* — my uncle ^ohy whistling LillaMkro 

as loud as he could all the time. ^ 
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Tesctus de EcclesiA Roffensi, per Ernulfum Epis- 
copum. 


Cap. XI 

EXCOMMUNICATIO 

Ex auctontate Dei omnipotentis, Patris, et Filij, et 
Spiritus Sancti, et sanctorum canonum, sanctaeque 
et intemeratae Virginis Dei genetncis Mariae, — 


Atque omnium coelestium virtutuip, 

angelorum, archangelorum, thronorum, domina- 
tionum, potestatuum, cherubin ac seraphin, St sanc- 
torum patnarchum, prophetarum, & omniiiim 
apostolorum & evangehstarum, & sanctorum inno- 
centum, qui in conspectu Agni soli digni invent! 

Aa the genuineness of the consultation of the Sorhmi upon 
tfyt question of baptism, was doubted by some, and denied hf 
others-^— ^’twas thought proper to print the originfl ^ thif 
excomtnuhlcation : for the copy of which Mr. Skai^dy retntnt 
theithi to the chapter clerlt of the dean and ^he|}teeof 
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CHAPTER XI 

“By the authority of God Almighty, the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, and of the holy canons, and 
of the undefiled Virgin Mary^ mother and patroness 
of our Saviour.” I think there is no necessity, 
quoth Dr. Slopy dropping the paper down to his 
knee, and addressing himself to my father — — as 
you have read it over, Sir, so lately, to read it aloud 

and as Captain Shandy seems to have no great 

inclination to hear it 1 may as well read it 

to myself. That’s contrary to treaty, replied my 
father : besides, there is something so whim- 

sical, especially in the latter part of it, I should 
grieve to lose the pleasure of a second reading. 

Dr. Slop did not altogether like it, but my 

uncle Toby offering at that instant to give over 

whistling, and read it himself to them ; Dr. 

Slop thought he might as well read it under the 

cover of my uncle Toby'* 5 whistling as suffer 

my uncle Toby to read it alone ; so raising up 

the paper to his face, and holding it quite parallel 

to it, in order to hide his chagrin he read it 

aloud as follows my uncle Toby whistling 

Lillabullero^ though not ^ite so loud as before. 

“ By the authority of God Almighty, the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, and of the undefiled Virgin 
Mary^ mother and patroness of our Saviour, and of 
all the celestial virtues, angels, archangels, thrones, 
dominions, powers, cherubins and seraphins,and of all 
the holy patriarchs, prophets, and of all the aposd<» 
and evangelists, and of the holy innocents, who in 
the sight of the Holy Lamb, arc found worthy to 
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sunt canticum cantare novum, et sanctorum mar^ 
tyrum et sanctorum confessorum, et sanctarum virgin 
num, atque omnium simul sanctorum et electorum 

Dei, ^Excommunicamus, est anathematizamus 

vii os s vei os s 

hunc furem, vel hunc malefactorem, N. N. tt 
a liminibus sanctae Dei ecclesiae sequestramus^ et 
vel i n 

jeternis suppliciis excruciandus, mancipetur, cum 
Dathan et Abiram, et cum his qui dixerunt Domino 
Deo, Recede k nobis, scientiam viarum tuarum 
nolumus : et sicut aqu^ ignis extinguitur, sic et^ 
vel eorum 

tinguatur luCerna ejus in secula seculorum nisi 
n n 

resipuerit, et ad satisfactionem venerit. Amen, 
os 

Maledicat ilium Deus Pater qui hominem creavit. 
os 

Maledicat ilium Dei Films qui pro homine passus est. 
os 

Maledicat ilium Spiritus Sanctus qui in baptismo 
os 

efiusus est. Maledicat ilium sancta crux, quam 
Christus pro nostrA salute hostem triumphans ascen^ 
dit, “ 

os 

Maledicat ilium sancta Dei genetrix et perpetual 
os 

Virgo Maria. Maledicat ilium sanctus Michael, 

os 

aninuurum susceptor sacrarum. Maledicant iSuni 
omnes atigeli et archangeii, principatus et potestatoii 
militia coelestis. 
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sing the new song of the holy martyrs mi holf 
fessors, and of the holy virgins, and of all saints^ 
together with the holy and elect of God, — —May 
he ” (OhMah) “ be damn’d ” (for tying thirise knots) 

« We excommunicate, and anatbematiae hint) 

and from the thresholds of the holy church of God 
Almighty we sequester him, that he may be totr 
mented, disposed, and delivered over with Datim$ 
and Ahiraniy and with those who say unto the Lord 
God, Depart from us, we desire none of thy ways. 
And as fire is quenched with water, so let the light 
of him be put out for evermore, unless it shall 
repent him ” {Obadiahy of the knots which he has 
tied) and make satisfaction ” (for them) ‘‘ Amen,” 


^‘May the Father who created man, curse him. 
— May the Son who suffered for us, curse 

him. May the Holy Ghost, who was given 

to us in baptism, curse him {Obadtah) May the 

holy cross which Christ, for our salvation triumph- 
ing over his enemies, ascended, curse him. 


“ May the holy and eternal Virgin Mary^ mother 

of God, curse him. -May St. Michael^ the 

advocate of holy souls, curse him. May all the 

angels and archangels, principalities and powers, 
and all the heavenly armies, curse him.” [Our 
anni^es swore terribly in F lander Sy cried uncle 
nothing to tbis,^-*— my 
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os 

Maledicat ilium pa triarcharum et prophetarum 

os 

laudabilisnumerus. Maledicat ilium sanctus Johannes 
Praecusor et Baptista Christi, et sanctus Petrus, fit 
Sanctus Paul us, atque sanctus Andreas, omnesquc 
Christi apostoli, simul et cseteri discipuli, quatuor 
quoque evangelistae, qui sua praedicatione mundum 

os 

universum converterunt. Maledicat ilium cunens 
martyrum et confessorum mirificus, qui Deo bonis 
operibus placitus inventus est. 
os 

Maledicant ilium sacrarum virginum chori, quae 
mundi vana causa honoris Christi respuenda con- 

os 

tempserunt. Maledicant ilium omnes sancti qui 
ab initio mundi usque in finem seculi Deo dilecti 
inveniuntur. 

os 

Maledicant ilium coeli et terra, et omnia sancta 
in eis manentia. 

i n n 

♦Maledictus sit ubicunque fuerit, sive in domo, 
Sive in agro, sive in vi^, sive in semit^ sive in 
silvA, sive m aqu^, sive in ecclesil 
i n 

Maledictus sit vivendo, moriendo, j 


man4u0Ando, bibendo, ^riendo, sitiendqi^ jejuhk 
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own part I could not have a heftrt tO cui^ 
dog so.] 

‘‘ May St. John, the Praeqursor, ai^d St. John the 
Baptist, and St. Peter and St. Paul, and St. Andrew, 
and all other Christ’s apostles, together cur»e him. 
And may the rest of his disciples and four evan- 
gelists, who by their preaching -converted the 
universal world, and may the holy and wonderfbl 
company of martyrs and confessors who by their 
holy works are found pleasing to God Almighty, 
curse him ” {Obadtah). 


May the holy choir of the holy virgins, who for 
the honour of Christ have despised the things of the 

world, damn him May all the saints, who from 

the ^ beginning of the world to everlasting ages are 

found to be beloved of God, damn him r-May 

the heavens and earth, and all thQ holy things re- 
maining therein, damn him,” [Obadiah) ‘‘ or her,” 
(or whoever else had a hand m tying these knots). 


“ May he {Obadiah) be damn’d wherever he ||ie 
— —whether in the house or the stables, the gardeh 
or the field, or the highway, or in the path, or in the 

wood, or in the water, or in the church. May 

he be cursed in living, in dying.” [Here my uncle 
Toby^ taking the advantage of a mintm in the second 
bar of his tune, kept whistling one continued note 

to the end of the sentence. Dr. Slop^ with hil 

division of curses moving under him, likd a running 
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ando, dormitando, dormieado, vigilando, amhulando^ 
stando, sedendo, jaccndo, operando, quiescendo, 
mingendo, cacando, flebotomando, 

1 n 

Maledictus sit in totis viribus corporis, 
i n 

Maledictus sit intus et exterius. 

in in 

Maledictus sit in capillis ; maledictus sit in cerebro. 
i n 

Maledictus sit in vertice, in temponbus, in frontc, 
in auriculis, in superciliis, in oculis, in genis, in 
maxillis, in naribus, m dentibus, mordacibus, sive 
molanbus, in labiis, in guttere, in humens, in harnis, 
in brachiis, in manubus, in digitis, in pectore, in 
corde, et in omnibus mterionbus stomacho tenus, 
in renibus, in inguinibus, in femore, in genitalibus, 
in coxis, in genubus, in cruribus, m pedibus, et in 
inguibus. 


I^Maledictus sit in totis compagibus membrortim, 
a vertice capitis, usque ad plantam pedis^non sit 
incosanitas. 

Maledicat ilium Christus Filius Dei vivi 
majestatis imperio. 
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bass all the way.] ‘‘ May he be cursed in eating 
and drinking, in being hungry, in being thirsty, in 
fasting, in sleeping, in slumbering, in walking, in 
standing, in sitting, in lying, in working, in restfeg, 
in pissing, in shitting, and in blood-letting ! ” 

“ May he ” (Obadtah) “ be cursed in all the 
faculties of his body ! 

“ May he be cursed inwardly and outwardly 1 — 
May he be cursed in the hair of his head !-' — ^May 
he be cursed in his brains, and in his vertex,” (that 
IS a sad curse, quoth my father) “ in his temples, 
in his forehead, in his ears, in his eye-brows, in his 
cheeks, in his jaw-bones, in his nostrils, in his fore- 
teeth and grinders, in his lips, in his throat, in his 
shoulders, in his wrists, in his arms, in his hands, in 
his fingers ! 

“May he be damn’d in his mouth, in his bieast, 
in his heart and purtenance, down to the very 
stomach I 

“ May he be cursed in his reins, and in his groin,” 
(God in heaven forbid ! quoth my uncle Toby) “ in 
his thighs, in his genitals,” (my father shook his 
head) “ and in his hips, and in his knees, his legs, 
and feet, a^d toe-nails 1 

“ May he be cursed in all the joints and articula- 
tions of his members, from the top of his head to 
the sole of his foot ! May there be no soundness 
iii him ! 

^*May the Son of the living God, with all the 

glory of his Majesty ” [Here my uncle Toby^ 

throwing back his head, gave a monstrous, long, 

Whew— w — w something betwixt 

the jnterjectional whistle of Hay^day ! and the word 

itseE— 

vot. h 
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et msurgat adversus ilium coelum cum omni- 
bus virtutibus quie in eo moventur ad damnandum 
eum^ nisi penituerit et ad satisfactionem venerit. 
Amen, Fiat, fiat. Amen. 
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By the golden beard of Jupiter — and of Jum 

(if her majesty wore one) and by the beards of the 
rest of your heathen worships, which by the bye , 
was no small number, since what with the beards 
of your celestial gods, and gods aerial and aquatick 
—to say nothing of the beards of town-gods and 
country- gods, or of the celestial goddesses your 
wives, or of the infernal goddesses your whores and 

concubines (that is in case they wore them)- 

all which beards, as Varro tells me, upon his word 
and honour, when mustered up together, made no 
less than thirty thousand effective beards upon the 

Pagan establishment; every beard of which 

claimed the rights and privileges of being stroken 
and sworn by — by all these beaids together then 

1 vow and protest, that of the two bad cassocks 

I am worth in the woild, I would have given the 
better of them, as freely as ever Cid Harriet offered 

his to have stood by, and heard my uncle Tobfs 

accompanyment.] 

‘‘curse him 1 ” continued Dr. Slop ^ — “and 

may heaven, with all the powers which move 
therein, rise up against him, curse and damn 
him” {Obadiah) “unless he repent and make satis- 
faction ! Amen. So be it, — so be it. Amen.” 

I declare, quoth my uncle Toby^ my heart would 
not let me curse the devil himself with so much 
bitterness. — He is the father of curses, replied 

Dr. Slop, So am not I, replied my uncle. 

But he is cursed, and damn’d already, to all eternity, 
replied Dr. Slop, 

I am sorry for it, quoth my uncle Toby, 

Dr. Slop drew up his mouth, and was just begin- 
ning to return my uncle Toby the compliment of 
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his Whu — u — u — or intcrjectional whistle 

when the door hastily opening in the next chapter 
but one put an end to the affair. 


CHAPTER XII 

Now don’t let us give ourselves a parcel of airs, and 
pretend that the oaths we make free with in this 
land of liberty of ours are our own ; and because 

we have the spirit to swear them, imagine that 

we have had the wit to invent them too. 

I’ll undertake this moment to prove it to any man 

in the world, except to a connoisseur : though I 

declare I object only to a connoisseur in swearing, 

as I would do to a connoisseur in painting, &c. 

&c., the whole set of ’em are so hung round and 
befetish'd with the bobs and trinkets of criticism, 

or to drop my metaphor, which by the bye is 

a pity, for I have fetdi’d it as far as from the 

coast of Guiney ,• — their heads, Sir, are stuck so full 
of rules and compasses, and have that eternal pro- 
pensity to apply them upon all occasions, that a 
work of genius had better go to the devil at once, 
than stand to be prick’d and tortured to death by 
’em. 

— And how did Garrick speak the soliloquy last 
night ? — Oh, against all rule, my lord, — most un- 
grammatically ! betwixt the substantive and the 
adjective, which should agree together in number^ 
cascy and gender^ he made a breach thus, — stopping, 
as if the point wanted settling ; — and betwixt the 
nominative case, which your lordship knows should 
govern the verb, he suspended his voice in the 
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epilogue a dozen times three seconds and three 
fifths by a stop-watch, my lord, each time.~ 

Admirable grammarian I But in suspending his 

voice was the sense suspended likewise ? Did 

no expression of attitude or countenance fill up the 
chasm ? Was the eye silent ? Did you nar- 
rowly look ? 1 look'd only at the stop-watch, 

my lord. — Excellent observer ! 

And what of this new book the whole world 

makes such a rout about ? Oh 1 ’tis out of all 

plumb, my lord, quite an irregular thing 1 — not 

one of the angles at the four corners was a right 
angle, — I had my rule and compasses, &c., my 
lord, in my pocket. — Excellent critick ! 

And for the epick poem your lordship bid 

me look at upon taking the length, breadth, 

height, and depth of if, and trying them at home 

upon an exact scale of Bossu's ’tis out, my 

lord, in every one of its dimensions. — Admirable 
connoisseur ! 

And did you step in, to take a look at the 

grand picture in your way back ? — ’Tis a melan- 
choly daub ! my lord ; not one principle of the 

pyramid in any one group ! and what a price ! 

“for there is nothing of the colouring of Titian 

— the expression of Rubens — the grace of Raphael — 
the purity of Dominichino — the corregiescity of Cor- 
regio — the learning of Poussin — the airs of Guido — 
the taste of the Carrachis — or the grand contour of 
Angelo, — Grant me patience, just Heaven ! — Of all 
the cants which are canted in this canting world — 

though the cant of hypocrites may be the worst 

the cant of criticism is the most tormenting ! 

I would go fifty miles on foot, for I have not a 
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horse worth riding on, to kiss the hand of that man 
whose generous heart will give up the reins of his 

imagination into his author’s hands be pleased 

he knows not why, and cares not wherefore. 

, Great Apollo ^ if thou art m a giving humour — 
give me — I ask no more, but one stroke of native 
humour, with a single spark of thy own fire along 

with it and send Mercury^ with the rules and 

compasses^ if he can be spared, with my compliments 
to — no matter. 

Now to any one else I will undertake to prove, 
that all the oaths and imprecations which we have 
been puffing off upon the world for these two 

hundred and fifty years last past as originals^ 

except PauPs thumb — God'" 5 flesh and Godls flsh^ 
which weie oaths monarchical, and, considering 
who made them, not much amiss ; and as kings’ 
oaths, ’tis not much matter whether they were fish 
or flesh ; — else I say, there is not an oath, or at 
least a curse amongst them, which has not been 
copied over and over again out of Ernulphus a 
thousand times : but, like all other copies, how 
infinitely short of the force and spirit of the 
original ! — It is thought to be no bad oath — 
and by itself passes very well — “ G — d damn youP'^ 

— Set It beside Ei nulphus's “ God Almighty 

the Father damn you — God the Son damn you-— 
God the Holy Gliost damn you” — you see ’tis 
nothing. — Theie is an orientality in his, we can- 
not rise up to : besides, he is more copious in hi? 
invention — possess’d more of the excellencies of a 

swearer had such a thorough knowledge of tht 

human frame, its membranes, nerves, ligaments, 
knittiijgs of the Joints, and artichlations^^— ^thal 
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when Ernulphus cufsed — no part escaped 
Tis true there is something of a hardnm in hil 

manner and, as in Michael Angela^ a want pi 

grace -but then there is such a ireatttiesS ^ 

guito I 

My father, who generally look’d upoti every 
thing in a light very different from all friankind^ 
would, after all, never allow this to be an original* 

He considered rather Ernulphus*s anai$liem% as 

an institute of swearing, in which, as he suspected) 
upon the decline of swearing in some milder ponti- 
ficate, Ernulphus^ by order of the succeeding pope, 
had with great learning and diligence collected 
together all the laws of it ; — for the same reason 
that Justinian^ in the decline of the empire, had 
ordered his chancellor Trihonian to collect the 
Roman or civil laws all together into one code or 

digest lest, through the rust of time and 

the fatality of all things committed to oral tradition 
—they should be lost to the world for ever. 

For this reason my father would oft-times affirm, 
there was not an oath, ^ from the great and tre- 
mendous oath of Wtlham the Conqueror {By the 
splendour of God) down to the lowest oath of a 
scavenger {Damn your eyes') which was not to be 
found in Ernulphus . — In short, he would add— I 
defy a man to swear out of it. 

The hypothesis is, like most of my father’s, 

singular and ingenious too ; nor have I any 

objection to it, but that it overturns my own. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

— ^Bless my soul ! — my poor mistress is ready to 

faint and her pains arc gone — and the drops are 

done— and the bottle of julap is broke and the 

nurse has cut her arm— ^and I, my thumb, cried 
Dr. Skp^) and the child is where it was, continued 
Susannah ^ — and the midwife has fallen backwards 
upon the edge of the fender, and bruised her hip as 
black as your hat. — I’ll look at it, quoth Dr. Slop . — 
There is no need of that, replied Susannah ^ — you 
had better look at my mistress — but the midwife 
would gladly first give you an account how things 
are, so desires you would go up stairs and speak to 
her this moment. 

Human nature is the same in all professions. 

The midwife had just before been put over Dr. 
Slopes head — He had not digested it. — No, replied 
Dr. Slcp^ ’twould be full as proper, if the midwife 
came down to me. — I like subordination, quoth my 
uncle Tobyy — and but for it, after the reduction of 
Lisle^ I know not what might have become of the 
garrison of Ghent, in the mutiny for bread, in the 
year Ten. — Nor, replied Dr. Slop, (parodying mjr^ 
uncle Toby’s hobby-horsical reflection ; though 

full as hobby-horsical himselr) do I know, 

Captain Shandy, what might have become of the 

f arrison above stairs, in the mutiny and confusion 
find all things are in at present, but for the 
subordination of fingers and thumbs to 
— ■ -the application of which, Sir, under this 

accident of mine, comes in so ^ pr^pos^ that with- 
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out it, the cut upon my thumb might have been 
by the Shandy family, as long as the Shandy family 
had a name. * 


CHAPTER XIV 

Let us go back to the — in the last 

chapter. 

It is a singular stroke of eloquence (at least it was 
so, when eloquence flourished at Athens and R^me^ 
and would be so now, did orators wear mantles) 
not to mention the name of a thing, when you had 
the thing about you in pettOy ready to produce, pop, 
in the place you want it. A scar, an axe, a sword, 
a pink’d doublet, a rusty helmet, a pound and a half 
of potashes in an urn, or a three-halfpenny pickle 
pot — but above all, a tender infant royally 
accoutred. — Tho* if it was too young, and the 
oration as long as Tully*s second Phihppick — it 
must certainly have beshit the orator’s mantle. — 
And then again, if too old, — it must have been 
unwieldy and incommodious to his action — so as to 
make him lose by his child almost as much as he 
could gain by it. — Otherwise, when a state orator 

has hit the precise age to a minute hid his 

BAMBINO in his mantle so cunningly that no 
mortal could smell it and produced it so criti- 

cally, that no soul could say, it came in by head and 
shoulders — Oh Sirs ! it has done wonders — It has 
open’d the sluices, and turn’d the brains, and shook 
the principles, and unhinged the politicks of half a 
nation. 

These feats however are not to be done, except 
in those atates and times, I say, where orators wore 
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mantles ^and pretty large ones too, my brethren^ 

with some twenty or iive-and-twenty yards of good 
purple, shperfine, marketable cloth in them — with 
large flowing folds and doubles, and in a great style 
of design. — All which plainly shews, may it please 
your worships, that the decay of eloquence, and the 
little good service it does at present, both within 
and without doors, is owing to nothing else in the 
world, but short coats, and the disuse of trunk-hose, 

We can conceal nothing under ours, Madam, 

worth shewing. 


CHAPTER XV 

Dr. ^lop was within an ace of being an exception 
to all this argumentation : for happening to have 
his green bays bag upon his kpees, when he began 
to parody my uncle Toby — ’twas as good as the 
best mantle in the world to him : for which pur- 
pose, when he foresaw the sentence would end in 
his new-invented forceps^ he thrust his hand into the 
bag in order to have them ready to clap in, when 
your reverences took so much notice of the ***, 

which had he managed my uncle Toby had 

certainly been overthrown : the sentence and the 
argument in that case jumping closely in one point, 
so like the two lines which form the salient angle 

of a ravelin, Dr. Slop would never have given 

them up ; — and my uncle Toby would as soon have 
thought of flying, as taking them by force : but 
Dr. Slop fumbled so vilely in pulling them out, it 
took off the whole effect, and what was a tep timfs 
worse evil (for they seldom come 4one in this life) 
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in pulling out his forcepSy his forceps unfbrtimifttdljr 
drew out the squirt along with it. 

When a proposition can be taken in tw6 sens^s^ 
’tis a law in disputation, That the respondent ma,|* 
reply to which of the two he pleases, or finds most 

convenient for him. This threw the a4vantage 

of the argument quite on my uncle Toby*s side^ 
Good God ! ” cried my uncle ** M 
children brought into the world with a squirt?^' 


CHAPTER XVI 

Upon my honour, Sir, you have tore every bit of 
skin quite off the back of both my hands with your 
forceps, cried my uncle Toby — and you have crush’d 
all my knuckles into the bargain with them to 

a jelly. ’Tis your own fault, said Dr. Slop you 

should have clinch’d your two fists together into the 
form of a child’s head as I told you, and sat firm.— 
I did so, answered my uncle Toby , — Then the 
points of my forceps have not been sufficiently 
arm’d, or the rivet wants closing— oi else the cut 
on my thumb has made me a little aukward — or 
possibly* — ^"Tis well, quoth my father, interrupting 
the detail of possibilities — that the experiment was 

not first made upon my child’s head-piece. It 

would not have been a cherry-stone thfe worse, 
answered Dr. Slop, — I maintain it, said my uncle 
Tobyy it would have broke the cerebellum (unless 
indeed the skull had been as hard as a granado) and 

turn’d it all into a perfect posset. -Pshaw ! 

replied Dr. Slopy a child’s head is naturally as soft as 
the pap of an apple the sutures give way— and 
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besides, I could have extracted by the feet after.- — 

Not you, said she, ^I rather wish you would 

bcgiit that way, quoth my father. 

Fray do, added my uncle Toby, 


CHAPTER XVII 

And pray, good woman, after all, will you take 

upon you to say, it may not be the child’s hip, as 

well as the child’s head ? ’Tis most certainly 

the head, replied the midwife. Because, continued 
Dr, Slop (turning to my father) as positive as these 
old ladies generally are — ’tisa point very difficult to 
know — and yet of the greatest consequence to be 

known ; because. Sir, if the hip is mistaken for 

the head — there is a possibility (if it is a boy) that 
the forceps ***♦**♦*♦♦* 

What the possibility was. Dr, Slop whispered 

very low to my father, and then to my uncle Toby, 

There is no such danger, continued he, with 

the head. — No, in truth, quoth my father — but 
when your possibility has taken place at the hip-^ 
you may as well take off the head too. 

It is morally impossible the reader should 

understand this ’tis enough Dr. Slop understood 

it -so taking the green bays bag in his hand, 
with the help of Obadiah*s pumps, he tripp’d pretty 
nimbly, for a man of his size, across the room to 

the door- and from the door was shewn th^ 

way, by the good old midwife, to my mother’® 
apartments. 
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CHAPTER XVm 

It is two hourS} and ten minutes^-^antl no more--* 
cried my father, looking at hiS watch, since Dt. 
sup and Obadiah arrived — and I know pot hoW it 
happens, brother Toby — but to my imagination it 
seems almost an age. 

Here — pray, Sir, take hold of my csm^iiayi 

take the bell along with it, and my pan tonnes too. 

Now, Sir, they are all at your service ; and I 
freely make you a present of ’em, on condition you 
give me all your attention to this chapter. 

Though my father said, knew not how it 
happen * — yet he knew very well how it happen’d j 

and at the instant he spoke it, was pre-detet- 

mined in his mind to give my uncle Toby a clear 
account of the matter by a metaphysical dissertation 
upon the subject of duration and its simp/e modesy in 
order to shew my uncle Toby by what mechanism 
and mensurations in the brain it came to pass, that 
the rapid succession of their ideas, and the eternal 
scampering of the discourse from one thing to 
another, since Dr. Slop had come into the room, 
had lengthened out so short a period to so in- 
conceivable an extent. know not how it 

happens — cried my father, — but it seems an age.” 

’Tis owing entirely, quoth my uncle Toby^ 

to the succession of our ideas. 

My father, who had an itch, in common with 
all philosophers, of reasoning upon every thing 
which happened, and accounting for it too— pro*^ 
posed iniinite pleasure to himself in this, of the 
mmmkm of idea% and had not the least apprehefS* 
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$ion of having it snatchM ,out of his hands by my 
uncle Tohyy who (honest man !) generally took 

eurtry thing as it happened ; and who, of all 

things in the world, troubled his brain the least 
with abstruse thinking ; — the ideas of time and 
space — or how we came by those ideas — or of what 

stuff they were made or whether they were 

born with us — or we picked them up afterwards 
as we went along — or whether we did it in frocks 

or not till we had got into breeches — with a 

thousand other inquiries and disputes about infinity, 
PRESCIENCE, LIBERTY, NECESSITY, and SO forth, upon 
whose desperate and unconquerable theories so many 

fine heads have been turned and cracked never 

did my uncle Tohy\ the least injury at all ; my 
father knew it — and was no less surprized than he 
was disappointed, with my uncle’s fortuitous solu- 
tion. 

Do you understand the theory of that affair ? 
replied my father. 

Not I, quoth my uncle. 

— But you have some ideas, said my father, of 
what you talk about ? — 

No more than my horse, replied my uncle Toby, 

Gracious heaven ! cried my father, looking up^ 

wards, and clasping his two hands together 

there is a worth in thy honest ignorance, brother 

Toby 'twere almost a pity to exchange it for a 

knowledge. — But I’ll tell thee. 

To understand what time is aright, without 
which we never can comprehend infinity^ insomuch 

as one is a portion of the other we ought 

seriously to sit down and consider what idea it 
we have of duration^ so as to give a satisfkcttny 
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account how we came by it. What is Aat til 

any body ? quoth my uncle Toby. ^ F&r if ye^ wiM 
turn your eyes inwards upon your mindy contintH^ 
my father, and observe attentivelyy you will percmiilf 
brother, that whilst you and I are talking togaihery 
and thinking, and smoaking our pipes, or whilst we 
receive successively ideas in our mind^ we knew thdf 
we do exist, and so we estimate the existeisc^ or ike 
continuation of the existence of ourselves, or a*^ thing 
else, commensurate to the succession of any ideas in our 
minds, the duration of ourselves, or any such other 

thing co-existing with our thinkings and so accord* 

tng to that preconceived Y ou puzzle me to death, 

cried my uncle Toby. 

’Tis owing to this, replied my father, that 

in our computations of time, we are so used to 

minutes, hours, weeks, and months and of 

clocks (I wish there was not a clock in the king- 
dom) to measure out their several portions to us, 

and to those who belong to us that ’twill be 

well, if in time to come, the succession of our ideas 
be of any use or service to us at all. 

Now, whether we observe it or no, continued 
my father, in every sound man’s head, there is a 
regular succession of ideas of one sort or other, 
which follow each other in train just like — — A 

train of artillery ? said my uncle Toby A train 

of a fiddle-stick ! — quoth my father — which follow 
and succeed one another in our minds at certain 
distances, just like the images in the inside of a 
Ian thorn turned round by the heat of a candle.-^I 
declare, quoth my uncle Toby, mine are more like 


1 Vide Locke. 
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a smCHik*jack. ^Thcii, brother Toby^ I have 

nothing more to say to you upon that subject^ said 
my father. 


CHAPTER XIX 

What a conjuncture was here lost ^ My 

father in one of his best explanatory moods— in 
eager pursuit of a metaphysical point into the very 
regions, where clouds and thick darkness would 
soon have encompassed it about ; — my uncle Toby 
in one of the finest dispositions for it in the world 5 
his head like a smoak-jack ; the funnel un- 

swept, and the ideas whirling round and round 
about in it, all obfuscated and darkened over with 
fuliginous matter ! — By the tomb-stone of Lucian 

if it is in being if not, why then by hiS 

ashes 1 by the ashes of my dear Rabelaisy and dearer 

Cervantes ! my father and my uncle Toby's 

discourse upon time and eternity was a dis- 

course devoutly to be wished for ! and the petu- 
lancy of my father’s humour, in putting a stop to 
it as he did, was a robbery of the Ontologic Treasury 
of such a jewel, as no coalition of great occasions 
and great men are ever likely to restore to it again< 


CHAPTER XX 

Tho’ my father persisted in not going on with thm 
discourse— vet he could not get my uncle Toby\ 
smoak-jack out of his head — piqued as he was at 
first with it ; — there was something in the 
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parison at tke bottom, which hit his fhncy j ^ 
which purpose, resting his elbow tipott the 
and reclining the right side of his lie«d upon i 

palm of his hand but looking first Stedfastl]^ 

the fire he began to commune with fiiiuiltif, 

and philosophize about it ; but his spirits being 
wore out with the fatigue ot invcSI^igtttiUg new 
tracts, and the constant exertion of his fecultics 
upon that variety of subjects which had taken 

their turn in the discourse the idea of the 

smoak-jack soon turned all his ideas upside down — 
so that he fell asleep almost before he knew what 
he was about. 

As for my uncle Tohy^ his smoak-jack had not 
made a dozen revolutions, before he fell asleep 

also. Peace be with them both ' Dr, 

IS engaged with the midwife and my mother above 

stairs. Tnm is busy in turning an old pair of 

jack-boots into a couple of mortars, to be employed 
in the siege of Mesnna next summer — and is this 
instant boring the touch-holes with the point of a 

hot poker. All my heroes are off my hands ;-^*tis 

the fitst time I have had a moment to spare — and 
Fll make use of it, and write my preface. 


THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE 

No, 1*11 not say a word about it here it is ; — in 

publishing It — I have appealed to the world 

Smd to the world I leave it ; — it must speak for 
itself. 

All I know of the matter is — whert I sat down, 
my latent was to write a good book ^ and as far as 
^ r. o 
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the tenuity of my understanding would hold out — 
a wise, aye, and a discreet — taking care only, as I 
went along, to put into it all the wit and the judg- 
ment (be it more or less) which the great Author 
and Bestower of them had thought fit originally to 

give me so that, as your worships see — ’tis 

just as God pleases. 

Now, Agelastes (speaking dispraisingly) sayeth, 
That there may be some wit in it, for aught he 

knows but no judgment at all. And Tripto- 

lemus and Phutatorius agreeing thereto, ask, How 
is it possible there should ? for that wit and judg- 
ment in this world never go together ; inasmuch 
as they are two operations differing from each 

other as wide as east from west So, says 

Locke so are farting and hickuping, say I. But 

in answer to this, Dtdius the great church lawyer, 
in his code de fartend’i et illustrandl fallacihy doth 
maintain and make fully appear, That an illustra- 
tion is no argument nor do I maintain the 

wiping of a looking-glass clean to be a syllogism ; 

but you all, may it please your worships, see 

the better for it so that the main good these 

things do is only to clarify the understanding, 
previous to the application of the argument itself, 
in order to free it from any little motes, or specks' 
of opacular matter, which, if left swimming therein, 
might hinder a conception and spoil all. 

Now, my dear anti-Shandeans, and thrice able 
criticks, and fellow-labourers (for to you I w?itc 

this Preface) and to you, most subtle stktfps- 

men and discreet doctors (do — pull off yoUr beitj4*) 

renowned for gravity and wisdom 5 

my politician — Didmsy my counsel 5 
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friend; — Phutatmus^ my guide j—- — C^strlp^l^^ 
the preserver of my life ; ^ommitnimSy the hahm 

and repose of it not forgetting ali others^ fa 

well sleeping as waking, ecclesiastical as civi||, 
whom for brevity, but out of no resentment Oo 

you, I lump all together--—^ Believe me, right 

worthy. 

My most zealous wish and fervent prayer in y<fir 
behalf, and in my own too, m case the thing is not 

done already for us is, that the great gifts and 

endowments both of wit and judgment, with every 

thing which usually goes along with them 

such as memory, fancy, genius, eloquence, quick 
parts, and what not, may this precious moment, 
without stint or measure, let or hindrance, be 
poured down warm as each of us could bear it — 
scum and sediment and all (for I would not have a 
drop lost) into the several receptacles, cells, cellules, 
domiciles, dormitories, refectories and spare places 

of our brains in such sort, that they might 

continue to be injected and tunn’d into, according 
to the true intent and meaning of my wish, until 
every vessel of them, both great and small, be so 
replenish’d, saturated, and filled up therewith, that 
no more, would it save a man’s life, could possibly 
he got either in or out. 

Bless us I — what noble work we should make ! 

-- — how should I tickle it off! and what 

spirits should I find myself in, to be writing away 

for such readers ! and you — ^just heaven ! 

with what raptures would you sit and read — but 

oh 1 — ^’tis too much 1 am sick 1 faint away 

deliciously at the thoughts of it — ’tis more than 
natin'e can bear ! — lay hold of me 1 am giddy 
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— I am stone blind — I’m dying— I am goi^e. — 
Help ! Help ! Help ! — But hold — I grow some- 
thing better again, for I am beginning to foresee, 
when this is over, that as we shall all of us continue 
’to be great wits — we should never agree amongst 
ourselves, one day to an end ; — there would be so 

much satire and sarcasm scoffing and flouting, 

with raillying and reparteeing of it — thrusting and 

parrying in one corner or another there would 

be nothing but mischief among us Chaste stars ! 

what biting and scratching, and what a racket and 
a clatter we should make, what with breaking of 
heads, rapping of knuckles, and hitting of sore 
places — there would be no such thing as living 
for us. 

But then again, as we should all of us be men of 
great judgment, we should make up matters as fast 
as ever they went wrong ; and though we should 
abominate each other ten times worse than so many 
devils or devilesses, we should nevertheless, my dear 
creatures, be all courtesy and kindness, milk and 
honey — ’twould be a second land of promise — a 
paradise upon earth, if there was such a thing to 
be had — so that upon the whole we should have 
done well enough. 

All I fret and fume at, and what most distresses 
my invention at present, is how to bring the point 
itself to bear; for as your worships well know, that 
of these heavenly emanations of wit and judgmmty 
which I have so bountifully wished both for your 
worships and myself — there is but a certain mantum 
stored up fot us all, for the use and behoof of the 
whole race of mankind ; and such small 
of ’em are sent forth into this wide 1«^rld> 
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circulating here and there in one bye corner 
another — and in such narrow streams, and at such 
prodigious intervals from each other, that on«? 
would wonder how it holds out, or could bb 
sufficient for the wants and cmoi’g^cies of SO 
many great estates, and populous cmpjre^. 

Indeed there is one thing to be considered, that 
in Nova Zembla^ North Lapland^ and in all thOie 
cold and dreary tracts of the globe, which lie more 
directly under the arctick and antarctick circles, 
where the whole province of a man’s concernments 
lies for near nine months together within the narrow 
compass of his cave — where the spirits are com- 
pressed almost to nothing — and where the passions 
of a m^n, with every thing which belongs to them, 
are as frigid as the zone itself — there the least 
quantity of judgment imaginable does the business — 

and of wit there is a total and an absolute saving 

— for as not one spark is wanted^so not one spark 
is given. Angels and ministers of grace defend us ! 
what a dismal thing would it have been to have 
governed a kingdom, to have fought a battle, or 
made a treaty, or run a match, or wrote a book, or 
got a child, or held a provincial chapter there, with 
so plentiful a lack of wit and judgment about us I 
For mercy’s sake, let us think no more about it, 
but travel on as fast as we can southwards into 
Norway-~<Toss[ng over Swedeland^ if you please, 
through the small triangular province of Anger- 
mania to the lake of Bothnia ; coasting along it 
through east and west Bothniay down to Careliaj 
and so on, through all those states and provinces 
which border upon the far side of the Guf df 
Finhnd^ and the north-east of the'A7///V^, up to 
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Petershourgy and just stepping into Ingria ; — then 
stretching over directly from thence through the 
north parts of the Russian empire — leaving Siberia 
a little upon the left hand, till we got into the 
very heart of Russian and Asiatick Tartary. 

Now throughout this long tour which I have led 
you, you observe the good people are better off by 
far, than in the polar countries which we have just 
left ; — for if you hold your hand over your eyes, 
and look very attentively, you may perceive some 
small glimmerings (as it were) of wit, with a com- 
fortable provision of good plain houshold judgment, 
which, taking the quality and quantity of it together, 

they make a very good shift with and had 

they more of either the one or the other, it would 
destroy the proper balance betwixt them, and I am 
satisfied moreover they would want occasions to 
put them to use. 

Now, Sir, if I conduct you home again into this 
warmer and more luxuriant island, where you per- 
ceive the spring-tide of our blood and humours 

runs high where we have more ambition, 

and pride, and envy, and lechery, and other 
whoreson passions upon our hands to govern and 

subject to reason the height of our wit, and 

the depth of our judgment, you see, are exactly 
proportioned to the length and breadth of our 

necessities and accordingly we have them 

sent down amongst us in such a flowing kind of 
descent and creditable plenty, that no one thinks 
he has any cause to complain. 

It must however be confessed on this head, that, 
aa <^r air blows hot and cold — wet and itf^ ten 
timaa in a day, we have them in no regnto tictd 
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settled way ; — So that sometimes for rtcar a 
century together, there shall be very little witf Or 
judgment either tb be seen or heard of amoOgSt 

us : the small channels of them shall seem quite 

dried up then all of a sudden the slukes shall 

break out, and take a iit of running again tike fury 

you would think they would never stop 

and then it is, that in writing, and fighting, and 
twenty other gallant things, we drive all the #Orlit 
before us, 

It is by these observations, and a wary reasoning 
by analogy in that kind of argumentative procesa, 

which Suidas calls dialectick induction that I 

draw and set up this position as most true and 
veritable ; 

That of these two luminaries so much of their 
irradiations are suffered from time to time to shine 
down upon us, as he, whose infinite wisdom which 
dispenses every thing in exact weight and measure, 
knows will just serve to light us on our way in this 
night of our obscurity j so that your reverences and 
worships now find out, nor is it a moment longer 
in my power to conceal it from you. That the 
fervent wish in your behalf with which I set out, 
was no more than the first insinuating How ePyt of 
a caressing prefacer, stifling his reader, as a lover 
sometimes does a coy mistress, into silence. For 
alas ! could this effusion of light have been as easily 
procured, as the exordium wished it — I tremble to 
think how many thousands for it, of benighted 
travellers (in the learned sciences at least) must 
have groped and blundered on in the dark, all the 

nights of their lives running their heads against 

ppsts, ahd knocking out their brains vHthout eVer 
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getting to their journies end some falling with 

their noses perpendicularly into sinks others 

horizontally with their tails into kennels. Here 
one half of a learned profession tilting full but 
against the other half of it, and then tumbling 
and rolling one over the other in the dirt like 
hogs. — Here the brethren of another profession, 
who should have run in opposition to each other, 
flying on the contrary like a flock of wild geese, 
all in a row the same way. — What confusion ! — 

what mistakes ! fiddlers and painters judging 

by their eyes and ears — admirable ! — trusting to 
the passions excited — in an air sung, or a story 

painted to the heart instead of measuring them 

by a quadrant. 

In the fore-ground of this picture, a statesman 
turning the political wheel, like a brute, the wrong 

way round against the stream of corruption — 

by Heaven ! instead of with it. 

In this corner, a son of the divine Esculapius^ 
writing a book against predestination ; perhaps 
worse — feeling his patient’s pulse, instead of his 

apothecary’s a brother of the Faculty in the 

back-ground upon his knees in tears — drawing the 
curtains of a mangled victim to beg his forgiveness ; 
— offering a fee — instead of taking one. 

In that spacious hall, a coalition of the gown, 
from all the bars of it, driving a damn’d, dirty, 
vexatious cause before them, with all their might 

and main, the wrong way ! kicking it out of 

the great doors, instead of, in and with Such 

fury in their looks, and such a degree of inveteracy 
in their manner of kicking it, as if the laws had 
been originally made for the peace and preserva^ 
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tion of mankind : perhaps a more cnonn^ 

mistake committed by them still — a litigatwl 

point fairly hung up ; for instance, Whether 

John o*Nokes his nose could stand in Tom o^Stiks his 
face, without a trespass, or not — rashly detenniued 
by them in five-and-twenty minuteSj which, with 
the cautious pros and cons required in so intri- 
cate a proceeding, might have taken up as miMty 

months and if carried on upon a military plan, 

as your honours know an action should be, with 

all the stratagems practicable therein, - such 

as feints, forced marches, surprizes am-r 

buscades mask-batteries, and a thousand other 

strokes of generalship, winch consist in catching 
at all advantages on both sides might reason- 

ably have lasted them as many years, finding food 
and raiment all that term for a centumvirate of the 
profession. 

As for the Clergy No if I say a word 

against them. I’ll be shot. 1 have no desire 

and besides, if I had — I durst not for my soul touch 

upon the subject with such weak nerves and 

spirits, and in the condition I am in at present, 
’twould be as much as my life was worth, to dejCct 
and centrist myself with so bad and melancholy an 
account — and therefore ’tis safer to draw a curtain 
across, and hasten from it, as fast as I can, to the 
main and principal point I have undertaken to clear 

up and that is. How it comes to pass, that your 

men of least wit are reported to be men of most 

judgment, But mark, — I say reported to be — for 

it is no more, my dear Sirs, than a report, and 
which, like twenty others taken up every day upon 
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tru$ti I maintain to be a vile and a malicious report 
into the bargain. 

This by the help of the observation already pre- 
ihised, and I hope already weighed and perpended 
by your reverences and worships, I shall forthwith 
make appear. 

I hate set dissertations and above all things 

in the world, ’tis one of the silliest things in one of 
them, to darken your hypothesis by placing a num- 
ber of tall, opake words, one before another, in a 
right line, betwixt your own and your reader’s con- 
ception — when in all likelihood, if you had looked 
about, you might have seen something standing, or 
hanging up, which would have cleared the point at 
once — “for what hindrance, hurt, or harm doth 
the laudable desire of knowledge bring to any man, 
if even from a sot, a pot, a fool, a stool, a winter- 
mittain, a truckle for a pully, the lid of a goldsmith’s 
crucible, an oil bottle, an old slipper, or a cane 
chair ? ” — I am this moment sitting upon one. 
Will you give me leave to illustrate this affair of 
wit and judgment, by the two knobs on the top of 
the back of it ? — they are fastened on, you see, with 
two pegs stuck slightly into two gimlet-holes, and 
will place what J have to say in so clear a light, as 
to let you see through the drift and meaning of my 
whole preface, as plainly as if every point and par- 
ticle of it was made up of sun- beams. 

I enter now directly upon the point. 

— Here stands wit — and there stands judgment^ 
close beside it, just like the two knobs I’m speaking 
of, upon the back of this self-same chair on which 
I am sitting. 

— You see, they are the highest and most orna- 
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mental parts of its frame — ^as wit arid judgmelitiure 
of mr % — and like them too, indubitably both made 
and fitted to go together, in order, as we say in all 
such cases of duplicated embellishments— — — 
answer one another. 

Now for the sake of an experiment, and tor the 
clearer illustrating this matter — let uafot a momerit 
take off one of these two curious ornaments (I< care 
not which) from the point or pinnacle of the chair 
It now stands on — nay, don’t laugh at it, — but did 
you ever see, in the whole course of ypur lives, such 
a ridiculous business as this has made of it ? — Why, 
’tis as miserable a sight as a sow with one ear ; and 
there is just as much sense and symmetry in the one 

as in the other : do pray, get off your seats 

only to take a view of it. Now would any man 

who valued his character a straw, have turned a 
pi^ce of work out of his hand in such a condition ? 

nay, lay your hands upon your hearts, and 

answer ^this plain question, Whether this one 
single knob, which now stands here like a block- 
head by itself, can serve any purpose upon earth, 
but to put one in mind of the want of the other ? 
— and let me farther ask, in case the chair was your 
own, if you would not in your consciences think, 
rather than be as it is, that it would be ten times 
better without any knob at all ? 

Now these two knobs or top ornaments of 

the mind of man, which crown the whole entabla- 
ture being, as I said, wit and judgment, which 

of all others, as I have proved it, are the most need- 
ful the most priz’d — the most calamitous to be 

without^ and consequently the hardest to come at 
—tor atl these reasons put together, there is not a 
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mortal among us, so destitute of a love of good 

fame or feeding or so ignorant of what will do 

him good therein — who does not wish and stedfastly 
resolve in his own mind, to be, or to be thought at 
least, master of the one or the other, and indeed of 
both of them, if the thing seems any way feasible, 
or likely to be brought to pass. 

Now your graver gentry having little or no kind 
of chance in aiming at the one — unless they laid 

hold of the other, pray what do you think 

would become of them ? Why, Sirs, in spite 

of all their gravities^ they must e’en have been 
contented to have gone with their insides naked 

this was not to be borne, but by an effort of 

philosophy not to be supposed in the case we are 

upon so that no one could well have been angry 

with them, had they been satisfied with what little 
they could have snatched up and secreted under 
their cloaks and great perriwigs, had they not raised 
a hue and cry at the same time against the lawful 
owners. 

1 need not tell your worships, that this was done 

with so much cunning and artifice that the 

great Lockc^ who was seldom outwitted by false 

sounds was nevertheless bubbled here. The 

cry, it seems, was so deep and solemn a one, and 
what with the help of great wigs, grave faces, and 
other implements of deceit, was rendered so general 
a one against the poor wits in this matter, that the 
philosopher himself was deceived by it — it was his 
glory to free the world from the lumber of a 

thousand vulgar errors ; but this was not of 

' the' number ; so that instead of sitting down cooUyi 
as such a philosopher should have done, to have 
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examined the matter of fact before he philo$ei(»hi^ 

upon it on the contrary he took the fact f6r 

granted, and so joined in with the cry, and halloo'd 
it as boisterously as the rest. 

This has been made the Magna Charta of 

stupidity ever since but your reverences plainly 

see, it has been obtained in such a manner, that 
the title to it is not worth a groat ^ — which bjr- 
th e-bye is one of the many and vile impositions 
which gravity and grave folks have to answer for 
hereafter. 

As for great wigs, upon which I mfey be thought 

to have spoken my mind too freely — I beg 

leave to qualify whatever has been unguardedly 
said to their dispraise or prejudice, by one general 
declaration That I have no abhorrence what- 

ever, nor do I detest and abjure either great wigs 
or long beards, any farther than when I see they 
are bespoke and let grow on purpose to carry on 

this self-same imposture — for any purpose peace 

be with them ! — mark only 1 write not 

for them. 


CHAPTER XXI 

Every day for at least ten years together did my 
father resolve to have it mended — ’tis not mended 
yet ; — no family but ours would have borne with 

it an hour and what is most astonishing, there 

was not a subject in the world upon which my 
father was so eloquent, as upon that of door-hinges. 

And yet at the same time, he was certainly 

one of the greatest bubbles to them, I think, that 
history can produce : his rhctorick and conduct 
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jfcrerc at perpetual handy-cufls.-^Nevcr did the pauh 
lour-door open — but his philosophy or his principles 

fell a victim to it ; three drops of oil with a 

feather, and a smart stroke of a hammer, had 
saved his honour for ever, 

Inconsistent soul that man is ! languish- 
ing under wounds, which he has the power to heal 1 
— his whole life a contradiction to his knowledge ! 
— his reason, that precious gift of God to him — 
(instead of pouring in oil) serving but to sharpen 
his sensibilities — to multiply his pains, and render 
him more melancholy and uneasy under them ! — 

Poor unhappy creature, that he should do so 1 

Are not the necessary causes of misery in this life 
enow, but he must add voluntary ones to his stock of 
sorrow ; — struggle against evils which cannot be 
avoided, and submit to others, which a tenth part 
of the trouble they create him would remove from 
his heart for ever ? 

By all that is good and virtuous, if there are 
three drops of oil to be got, and a hammer to be 

found within ten miles of Shandy Hall the 

parlour door hinge shall be mended this reign. 


CHAPTER XXII 

When Corporal Trim had brought his two mortars 
to bear, he was delighted with his handy-work 
above measure ; and knowing what a pleasure it 
would be to his master to see them, he was not 
able to resist the desire he had of carrying them 
directly into his parlour. 

Now next to the moral lesson I had ip view in 
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mentioiimg the aShir of hinges^ I had a 
consideration arising out of it, and it is this* 

Had the parlour door opened and turnM t^poli 
its hinges, as a door should do — ^ 

Or for example, as cleverly as our goveritment 
has been turning upon its hin%lS8 — — (that is, |n 
case things have all along gorie Wel} with your 
worship, — otherwise I give up my slimile) in this 
case, I say, there had been no danger either tO 
master or man, in Corporal TrMs peeping in : the 
moment he had beheld my father and my uncle 
Toby fast asleep — the respectfulness of his carriage 
was such, he would have retired as silent as death, 
and left them both in their arm-chairs, dreaming as 
happy as he had found them : but the thing was, 
morally speaking, so very impracticable, that for the 
many years in which this hinge was suffered to he 
out of order, and amongst the hourly grievances 
my father submitted to upon its account — this was 
one ; that he never folded his arms to take his nap 
after dinner, but the thoughts of being unavoidably 
awakened by the first person who should open the 
door, was always uppermost in his imagination, and 
so incessantly stepp’d in betwixt him and the first 
balmy presage of his repose, as to rob him, as he 
often declared, of the whole sweets of it. 

When things move upon bad hinges,^ an’ please 
your lordships, how can it be otherwise ? ” 

Pray what’s the matter ? Who is there ? cried 
ray father, waking, the moment the door began to 

creak. 1 wish the smith would give a peep at 

that confounded hinge. ’Tis nothing, an’ plda^e 

your honour, said Tr/m, but two mortars I am 
bringing in. — ^They shan’t make a clatter with 
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them here, cried my father hastily. — If Dr. 8i^ 
has any drugs to pounds let him do it in the kitt;hen. 
WJMay it please your hoi^our/^ried Trim, th^yare 
!^o mortar-pieces for stege next summer, w^hich 
1 have been mal^ng otit of a pair of jack-boots, 
'which Obadiah told me your honour had left off 
wearing, — By Heaven ! cried my father, springing 

out of his chair, as he swore 1 have not one 

appointment belonging to me, which I set so much 

store by as I do by these jack- boots they Were 

our great grandfather's, brother Toby — they were 
hereditary. Then I fear, quoth my uncle Toby, 
Trim has cut off the entail. — I have only cut off 

the tops, an' please your honour, cried Trim 1 

hate perpetuities as much as any man alive, cried 

my father but these jack-boots, continued he 

(smiling, though very angry at the same time) have 
been in the family, brother, ever since the civil 

wars ; Sir Roger Shandy wore them at the battle 

of Marston-Moor. — I declare I would not have 

taken ten pounds for them. I'll pay you the 

money, brother Shandyy quoth my uncle T&by, 
looking at the two mortars with infinite pleasut% 
and putting his hand into his breeches p^k^iaa 

viewed them I’ll pay you the ten pounH 

moment with all my heart and soUl. — — . ^ 

Brother Toby^ replied my father, altering his 'fene, 
yon care not what money you dissipate and tlrow 
HWay, provided, continued he, ’tis but upoji a silcS^ 
^ JL^Have I not one hundred and twenty pouil4l 4 
ye|r, besides my half pay ? cried my uncle 7%.— 
What i« that — replied my father ha^i|y-*to ten 
pounds fof a pair of jack-boots i — twelve guincii 
for y©|ir pontoons f— half as much for y«M|r 
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draw-bri4ge l~to say nothing of the trtin of iluh 
brass artillery you bespoke last week, with t#iWity 
other preparations for the siege of Mmlna : believe 
me, dear brother Toby^ continued my hither, taking 
him kindly by the hand — these military operations 
of yours are above your strength mean well, 

brother but they carry you into greater expenees 

than you were first aware of ; — and take ray word, 
dear Tobyy they will in the end quite ruin yoot 
fortune, and make a beggar of you. — What signifies 
it if they do, brother, replied my uncle Tohy^ so 
long as we know ’tis for the good of the nation ? 

My father could not help smiling for his soul — 
his anger at the worst was never more than a spark j 
-^and the zeal and simplicity of Trim — and the 
generous (though hobby-horsical) gallantry of my 
uncle Toby^ brought him into perfect good humour 
witti them in an instant. 

Generous souls !-^God prosper you both, and 
your mortar-pieces too! quoth my father to himself. 


CHAPTER XXIII 

All is quiet and hush, cried my father, at least 
above stairs — I hear not one foot stirring. — Prithee, 
Trirriy who’s in the kitchen ? There is no one soul 
in the kitchen, answered Tr/w, making a low bow 
as he spoke, except Dr. Slop , — Confusion I cried 
my &ther (getting up upon his legs a second time) 
— nop one single thing has gone right this day ! 
had^I frith in astrology, brother, (which, by the 
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house of mine, and turning evey individual thing 

in it out of its place. hWhy, I thought Dr. Slop 

had been above stairs with my wife, and so said you, 

What can the fellow be puzzling about in the 

kitchen ’ — He is busy, an’ please your honour, 

replied Trim^ in making a bridge. ’Tis very 

obliging in him, quoth my uncle Toby : pray> 

give my humble service to Dr. Slop^ Triniy and tell 
him I thank him heartily. 

You must know, my uncle Toby mistook the 
bridge — as widely as my father mistook the 

mortars ; but to understand how my uncle 

Toby could mistake the bridge — I fear I must give 
you an exact account of the road which led to it ; 
— or to drop my metaphoi (for there is nothing more 

dishonest in an historian than the use of one) 

in order to conceive the probability of this error in 
my uncle Toby aright, I must give you some account 
of an adventure of Ttm'sy though much against my 
will, I say much against my will, only because the 
story, in one sense, is certainly out of its place here j 
for by right it should come in, either amongst the 
anecdotes of my uncle Toby^s amours with widoW 
Wadman^ in which corporal Trim was no mean 
actor — or else in the middle of his and my uncle 
Toby's campaigns on the bowling-green — for it will 
do very well in either place j — but then if I reserve 

it for either of those parts of my story 1 ruin 

the story Fm upon ; if I tell it here — I 

anticipate matters, and ruin it there. 

— What would your worships have me to do^in 
this case ? ^ 

—Tell it, Mr. Shandy^ by all meanS.-*<^yoitarf 
a fool, Triitraniy if you do. 
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0 ye powers ! (for powers ye are, and gr«at 
too) — which enable mortal man to tell a story worth 

the hearing ^that kindly shew him, where^ he 

is to begin it — and where he is to end it — -^what 

he is to put into it and what he is to leave OOt 

— how much of it he is to cast lOtO a shado--^lrf 
whereabouts he is to throw his !-**ye, who 
preside over this vast empire m biographical 
freebooters, and see how many scrapes and plunges 

your subjects hourly fall into ; will you do one 

thing ? » 

1 beg and beseech you (in case you will do 
nothing better for us) that wherever in any part Ot 
your dominions it so falls out, that three several 
roads meet in' one point, as they have done just here 

that at least you set up a guide-post in the 

centre of them, in mere charity, to direct an 
uncertain devil which of the three he is to take^ 


CHAPTER XXIV 

Tho’ the shock my uncle Toby received the year 
after the demolition of Dunkirk^ in his affair with 
widow Wadmariy had fixed him in a resolution 
never more to think of the sex — or of aught which 
belonged to it; — yet corporal Trim had made no 
such bargain with himself. Indeed in my uncle 
Toby^% case there was a strange and unaccountable 
concurrence of circumstances, which insensibly drew 
him in, to lay siege to that fair and strong citadel. 
— ^In Trimh case there was a concurrence ot 
nothing in the world, but of him and Bridget in the 
kitch^yj 5— though in truth, the love and veneration 
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he bore his master was such, and so fond was he of 
imitating him in all he did, that had my uncle Toby 
cmjiloyed his time and genius in tagging of points 

1 am persuaded the honest corporal would have 

laid down his arms, and followed his example with 
pleasure. When therefore my uncle Toby sat down 
before the mistress — corporal Trim incontinently 
took ground before the maid. 

Now, my dear friend Garrick^ whom I have so 
much cause to esteem and honour — (why, or 
wherefore, ’tis no matter) — can it escape your 
penetration — I defy it — that so many play-wrights, 
and opificers of chit-chat have ever since been 
working upon Trim's and my uncle Toby's pattern. 

1 care not what Aristotle^ or Pacuviusy or Bossu^ 

or Ricahom say — (though I never read one of them) 

there is not a greater difference between a 

single-horse chair and madam Pompadour's vis-’h-vis ; 
than betwixt a single amour, and an amour thus 
nobly doubled, and going upon all four, prancing 

throughout a grand drama Sir, a simple, single, 

silly affair of that kind — is quite lost in five acts j 
— but that is neither here nor there. 

After a series of attacks and repulses in a course 
of nine months on my uncle Toby's quarter, a most 
minute account of every particular of which shaH 
be given in its proper place, my uncle Toby^ honalt 
man ! found it necessary to draw off his forces aad 
raise the siege somewhat indignantly. 

Corporal Tr/m, as I said, had made no such 

bargain either with himself or With any onic 

else- tl^e fidelity however of his heart not 

suffering him to go into a house which his 
had forsaken with disgust he contented 
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with turning his part of the siege into a | 

— that is, he kept others off j — for though he ttev^ 
after went to the house, yet he never met Mrtilget 
in the village, but he would either nod or wink, or 
smile, or look kindly at her — or (as circumstances 
directed) he would shake her by the hand — or ask 
her lovingly how she did — or Would give her a 
ribbon — and now-and-then, though never but 
when it could be done with decorum, would give 
Bridget a — 

Precisely in this situation, did these things stand 
for five years ; that is, from the demolition of 
Dunkirk in the year 13, to the latter end of my 
uncle Toby's campaign in the year 18, which was 
about six or seven weeks before the time Fm 

speaking of. When Tr/w, as his custom was, 

after he had put my uncle Toby to bed, going down 
one moonshiny night to see that every thing was 

right at his fortifications in the lane separated 

from the bowling-green with flowering shrubs and 
holly — he espied his Bridget. 

As the corporal thought there was nothing in the 
world so well worth shewing as the glorious works 
which he and my uncle Toby had made. Trim cour- 
teously and gallantly took her by the hand, and led 
her in : this was not done so privately, but that the 
foul-mouth’d trumpet of Fame carried it from c«r 
to ear, till at length it reach’d my father’s, witk 
this untoward circumstance along with it, that my 
uncle Toby*s curious drawbridge, constructed and 
painted after the Dutch fashion, and which went 
quite across the ditch — was broke down, and some- 
how or other crushed all to pieces that very night* 

kfy father, as you have observed, had no great 
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esteem for my unde Tohy^s hobby-horse^ he thought 
it the most ridiculous horse that ever gentleman 
mounted ; and indeed unless my uncle T^by vexed 
him about it, could never think of it once, without 

smiling at it so that it could never get lame or 

happen any mischance, but it tickled my father’s 
imagination beyond measure ; but this being an 
accident much more to his humour than any one 
which had yet befall’n it, it proved an inexhaustible 

fund of entertainment to him. Well but 

dear Toby ! my father would say, do tell me seriously 

how this affair of the bridge happened. How 

can you teaze me so much about it .? my uncle 
Toby would reply — I have told it you twenty times, 
word for word as Trtm told it me — Prithee, how 
was it then, corporal ? my father would cry, turning 
to Trim . — It was a mere misfortune, an’ please your 
honour j 1 was shewing Mrs. Bridget our fortifi- 

cations, and in going too near the edge of the fosse, 

I unfortunately slipp’d in. Very well, Trim f my 

father would cry (smiling mysteriously, and 

giving a nod but without interrupting him) 

and being link’d fast, an’ please your honour, arm 
in arm with Mrs. Bridget^ I dragg’d her after me, 
by means of which she fell backwards soss against 

the bridge and Trim*s foot (my uncle Toby 

would cry, taking the story out of his mouth) getting 
into the cuvette, he tumbled full against the bridge 
too. — It was a thousand to one, my uncle Toby j 
would add, that the poor fellow did not break his 

leg. Ay truly, my father would say a 

limb is soon broke, brother Tobyy in such encounters. 
— — ^And so, an’ please your honour, the bridge, 
which your honour knows was a Very slight 00^ 
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was broke down betwixt and splintered^ atl m 
pieces* 

At other times, but especially when myiancite 
Toby was so unfortunate as to say sl syllable abmtt 
cannons, bombs, or petards — my hither would cx-i 
haust all the snores of his eloquence (whieh indeed 
were very gr^t) in a panegyric upon the BAtTtffcfr 
ING-RAMS of the ancients — the viNKA which 
ander made use of at the siege of Troy * — He would 
tell my uncle Toby of the catapults of the Syrians^ 
which threw such monstrous stones so many hun- 
dred feet, and shook the strongest bulwarjes from 
their very foundation : — he would go on and 
describe the wonderful mechanism of the ballista 
which Marcellinm makes so much rout about I — 
the terrible effects of the pyroboli, which cast ’ 

fire; the danger of the terebra and scorpxo, 

which cast javelins. But what are these, would 

he say, to the destructive machinery of corporal 

Trim P Believe me, brother Toby^ no bridge, or 

bastion, or sally-port, that ever was constructed in 
this world, can hold out against such artillery. 

My uncle Toby would never attempt any defence 
against the force of this ridicule, but that of re- 
doubling the vehemence of smoking his pipe ; in 
doing which, he raised so dense a vapour one night 
after supper, that it set my father, who was a little 
phthisical, into a suffocating fit of violent coughing : 
my uncle Toby leap’d up without feeling the pain 
upon his groin — and, with infinite pity, stood be- 
side his brother’s chair, tapping his back with one 
hand, and holding his head with the other, and 
from time to time wiping his eyes with a clean 
cambHck handkerchief, which he pulled out of his 
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pocket.-^ The affectionate and endearing manner 

in which my uncle Tohy did these little offices— 
cut my fether thro’ his reins, for the pain he had 

just been giving him. May my brains be 

knock’d out with a battering-ram or a catapulta, 
I care not which, quoth my father to himself — if 
ever I insult this worthy soul more ! 


CHAPTER XXV 

The draw-bridge being held irreparable, Trim was 

ordered directly to set about another but not 

upon the same model ; for cardinal JlheronPs in- 
trigues at that time being discovered, and my uncl^ 
Toby rightly foreseeing that a flame would inevitably 
break out betwixt Spain and the Empire, and that 
the operations of the ensuing campaign must in all 
likelihood be either in Naples or Sicily he deter- 

mined upon an Italian bridge — (my uncle Toby^ 

by-the-bye, was not far out of his conjectures) 

but my father, who was infinitely the better politl^ 
cian, and took the lead as far of my uncle Toby in 
the cabinet, as my uncle Toby took it of him in th« 

field convinced him, that if the king of SpalH 

and the Emperor went together by the ears, Eng* 
land and France and Holland must, by force of 

their pre-engagements, all enter the lists too 

and if so, he would say, the combatants, brother 
Toby^ as sure as we are alive, will fall to it again^ 
pell-mell, upon the old prize-fighting stage of 
Flanders $ — then what will you do with your 
Italian^ bridge ? 

— We will go on with it then upon the 0^4 
models cried my uncle Toby, 
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When corporal Trim had about half Iit%tshe4 it 
in that style—— my uncle Toby found out a capilAl 
defect in it| which he had never thoroughly con- 
sidered before. It turned, it seems, upon hinges at 
both ends of it, opening in the middle, one wf of 
which turning to one side of thO iWe, and the 
other to the other ; the advantage of which wai 
this, that by dividing the weight of the bridge into 
two ^ual portions, it impowered my uncle 
to raise it up or let it down with the end of his 
crutch, and with one hand, which, as his garrison 
was weak, was as much as he could well spare— 
but the disadvantages of such a construction were 

insurmountable ; for by this means, he would 

say, I leave one half of my bridge in my enemy’s 
possession and pray of what use is the other r 

The natural remedy for this was, no doubt, to 
have his bridge fast only at one end with hinges, so 
that the whole might be lifted up together, and 

stand bolt upright but that was rejected for the 

reason given above. 

For a whole week after he was determined in 
his mind to have one of that particular construction 
which is made to draw back horizontally, to hinder 
a passage ; and to thrust forwards again to gain a 
passage — of which sorts your worship might have 
seen three famous ones at Spires before its destruc- 
tion — and one now at Brisacy if I mistake not - 
but my fether advising my uncle Teby, with great 
earnestness, to have nothing more to do with 
thrusting bridges—and my uncle foreseeing more- 
over that it would but perpetuate the memory of 
thy corporal’s misfortune — he changed his mind 
fiir that of the marquis iTHbpitars invention, which 
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the younger Bermuilli has so well and learnedly 

described, as your worships may see Att, 

Erud, Lips. an. 1 695 — to these a lead weight is an 
eternal balance, and keeps watch as well as a 
couple of centinels, inasmuch as the construction 
of them was a curve line approximating to a cycloid 
if not a cycloid itself. 

My uncle T'oby understood the nature of a para- 
bola as well as any man in England — but was not 

quite such a master of the cycloid ; he talked 

however about it every day the bridge went 

not forwards. We'll ask somebody about it, 

cried my uncle Toby to Trim, 


CHAPTER XXVI 

When Trim came in and told my father, that Dr. 
Slop was in the kitchen, and busy in making a 

bridge — my uncle Toby the affair of the jack^ 

boots having just then raised a train of military 

ideas in his brain took it instantly for granted 

that Dr. Slop was making a model of the marqujs 

AHopitaPs bridge. 'Tis very obliging in hiuH* 

quoth my uncle Toby ; — pray give my humble 
service to Dr. Slop^ Tnw, and tell him I thank him 
heartily. 

Had my uncle Toby^s head been a Savoyard ^ 
box, and my father peeping in all the time at 

end of it it could not have given him mot’C 

distinct conception of the operations of my und)^ 
Toby'^ imagination, than what he had ; sp, 
withstanding the catapulta and batterjng-rii% UtM 
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his Tiitter imprecation about them, he was |«st 

beginning to triumph 

When Trim’s answer, in an instiint, tore the 
laurel from his brows, and twisted it to pieces4 


CHAPTER XXVII 

*1 HIS unfortunate draw-bridge of yours, quotha 

my father God bless your honour, cried Tr/m, 

’tis a bridge for master’s nose. In bringing him 

into the ^ world with his vile instruments, he has 
crushed his nose, Susannah says, as flat as a pancake 
to his face, and he is making a false bridge with a 
piece of cotton and a thin piece of whalebone out 
of Susannah’s stays, to raise it up. 

Lead me, brother Tobyy cried my father, to 

my room this instant. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

From the first moment I sat down to write my life 
for the amusement of the world, and my opinions 
for its instruction, has a cloud insensibly been 

gathering over my father. A tide of little evils 

and distresses has been setting in against him. — 
Not one thing, as he observed himself, has gone 
right : and now is the storm thicken’d and going 
to break, and pour down full upon his head. 

I enter upon this part of my story in the most 
pensive and melancholy frame of mind that ever 

sympathetic breast was touched with. My 

nerves relax as 1 tell it.- — E very line I write, I 
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feel an abatement of the quickness of my pulse, 
and of that careless alacrity with it, which every 
day of ray life prompts me to say and writa a 

thousand things I should not And this moment 

that I last dipped my pen into my ink, I could not 
help taking notice what a cautious air of sad com- 
posure and solemnity there appear’d in my manner 

of doing it. Lord ! how different from the rash 

jerks and hair-brain’d squirts thou art wont, 
Tristrarriy to transact it with in other humours-^ 

dropping thy pen spurting thy ink about thy 

table and thy books — as if thy pen and^ thy ink, 
thy books and furniture cost thee nothing ! 


CHAPTER XXIX 

1 won’t go about to argue the point with 

you — ’tis so and I am persuaded of it, madam, 

as much as can be, “That both man and woman 
bear pain or sorrow (and, for aught I know, pleasure 
too) best in a horizontal position.” 

The moment my father got up into his chamber, 
he threw himself prostrate across his bed in the 
wildest disorder imaginable, but at the same time 
in the most lamentable attitude of a man borne 
down with sorrows, that ever the eye of pity 

dropp’d a tear for. The palm of his right hano, 

as he fell upon the bed, receiving his forehead, and 
covering the greatest part of both his eyes, gcn^y 
sunk down with his head (his elbow giving WAy 
backwards) till his nose touch’d the quilt ;'-~«his 
left arm hung insensible over the side of the bed» 
his knuckles nsriining upon the handle qi the 
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chamber-pot, which peep’d out beyond the valaim 
— his right leg (his left being drawn up towards his 
body) hung half over the side of the bed, the 
of It pressing upon his shin-bone felt it not 
A fix’d, inflexible sorrow took possession of every 

line of his face. — He sigh’d once- heaved his 

breast often — but uttered no^ a word. 

An old set-stitch’d chair, valanced and fringed 
around with party-coloured worsted bobs, stood at ^ 
the bed’s head, opposite to the side where my 
father’s head reclined. — My uncle Toby sat him 
down in it. 

Before an affliction is digested — consolation ever 
comes too soon ; — and after it is digested — it comes 
too late : so that you see, madam, there is but a 
mark between these two, as fine almost as a hair, 
for a comforter to tak^ aim at : my uncle Toby was 
always either on this side, or on that of it, and 
would often say, he believed in his heart he could 
as soon hit the longitude ; for this reason, when he 
sat down in the chair, he drew the curtain a little 
forwards, and having a tear at every one’s service 

— he pull’d out a cambnck handkerchief 

gave a low sigh but held his peace. 


CHAPTER XXX 

* All is not gain that is got into the pursed — 

So that notwithstanding my father had the happi- 
ness of reading the oddest books in the universe, 
and had moreover, in himself, the oddest way of 
thinking that ever man .in it was blcss’d with, yet 
it had this drawback' upon him after all— ——that 
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it laid him open to some of the oddest and most 
whtftfiical distresses ; of which this particular one, 
which he sunk under at present, is as strong 
example as can be given. 

No doubt, the breaking down of the bridge of 
a child’s nose, by the edge of a pair of forceps — 
however scientifically*applied — would vex any man 
in the world, who was at so much pains in begetting 
a child, as my father was — yet it will not account 
for the extravagance of his affliction, nor will tt 
justify the unchristian manner he abandoned and 
surrendered himself up to. 

To explain this, I must leave him upon the bed 
for half an hour — and my uncle Toby in his old 
fringed chair sitting beside him. 


CHAPTER XXXI 

1 THINK it a very unreasonable demand— cried 

my great-grandfather, twisting up the paper, and 

throwing it upon the table. By this account, 

madam, you have but two thousand pounds 
fortune, and not a shilling more — and you insist 
.upon having three hundred pounds a year jointure 
for it. 

— “Because,” replied my great-grandmother, 
“you have little or no nose, Sin” — 

Now before I venture to make use of the word 
Nose a second time — to avoid all confusion in what 
will be said upon it, in this interesting part of toy 
story, it may not be amiss to explain my own 
meaning, and define, wit!) all possible exactnesi 
and precision, what I would willingly be unden* 
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stood to m^an by the term : being of o{linion^ fbat 
’tis owing to the negligence and pervcr8ciies& of 
writers in despising this precaution, and to nothing 

else that all the polemical writings in dhmity 

are not as clear and demonstrative a$ those upon & 
Will o'* the Wispy or any other sound part of phit* 
osophy, and natural pursuit f in order to whicb| 
what have you to do, before you set out, unless 
you intend to go puzzling on to the day of 
judgment but to give the world a good de- 

finition, and stand to it, of the main word you 

have most occasion for changing it, Sir, as you 

would a guinea, into small coin ? — which done — 
let the father of confusion puzzle you, if he can ; 
or put a different idea either into your head, or 
your reader’s head, if he knows how. 

In books of strict morality and close reasoning, 
such as this I am engaged in — the neglect is in- 
excusable ; and Heaven is witness, how the world 
has revenged itself upon me for leaving so many 
openings to equivocal strictures — and for depend- 
ing so much as I have done, all along, upon the 
cleanliness of my readers’ imagination. 

Here are two senses, cried Eugeniusy as WC 

walk’d along, pointing with the fore finger of his^ 
right hand to the word Creviccy in the one hundred 
and seventy-eighth page of the first volume of this 

book of books ; here are two senses — quoth 

he — And here are two roads, replied I, turning 

short upon him a dirty and a clean one 

which shall we take ? — The clean, by all means, 
replied Eugenms, Eugeniusy said I, stepping before 

him, and laying my hand upon his breast -to 

defuie — is to distrust*— Thus I triumph’d over 
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Eupnm } but I triumph’d over him as I always 

do, fcke a fool. ’Tis my comfort, however, I 

am not an obstinate one : therefore 

I define a nose as follows — intreating only 
beforehand, and beseeching my readers, both male 
and female, of what age, complexion, and condition 
soever, for the love of God and their own souls, to 
guard against the temptations and suggestions of 
the devil, and suffer him by no art or wile to put 
any other ideas into their minds, than what I put 
into my definition — For by the word Nose^ through- 
out all this long chapter of noses, and in every other 
part of my work, where the word Nose occurs — I 
declare, by that word I mean a nose, and nothing 
more, or less. 


CHAPTER XXXII 

“ Because,” quoth my great-grandmother, re- 
peating the words again — ‘‘you have little or no 
nose, Sir.” 

SMeath I cried my great-grandfather, clapping his 
hand upon his nose, — ’tis not so small as that comes 

i,to ; ’tis a full inch longer than my fathcr’a^ 

Now, my great-grandfather^s nose was for all the 
world like unto the noses of all the men, women, 
and children, whom Pantagruel found dwelling upon 

the island of Ennasin. By the way, if you 

would know the strange way of getting a4fin 

amongst so flat-nosed a people you must read 

the book ; find it out yourself, you never 

can, 

— ’Twas shaped, Sir, like an ace of cluba 
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— *T is a lull inch, continued my great^grandfi^er^ 
pressing up the ridge of his nose with his £figer 
and thumb ; and repeating his asseittofi-^ — -*«j| a 
full inch longer, madam, than my fathcr*s*-*^“Yoii 
must mean your uncle’s, replied my grcat-^giund- 
mother. 

My great-grandfather was convinced.-— 

He untwisted the paper, and signed the article. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 

What an unconscionable jointure, my dear, 

do we pay out of this small estate of ours, quoth 
my grandmother to my grandfather. 

My father, replied my grandfather, had no more 
nose, my dear, saving the mark, than there is upon 
the back of my hand. 

— Now, you must know, that my great-grand- 
mother outlived my grandfather twelve years ; so 
that my father had the jointure to pay, a hundred 
and fifty pounds half-yearly — (on Michaelmas and 
Ladf^y ^ — during all that time. 

No man discharged pecuniary obligations with a 

better grace than my father. And as far a& 

a hundred pounds went, he would fling it upon the 
table, guinea by guinea, with that spirited jerk of 
an honest welcome, which generous souls, and 
generous souls only, are able to fling down money : 
but as soon as ever he enter’d upon the odd fifty — 
he generally gave a loud Hem ! rubb’d the side of 
bis nose leisurely with the flat part of his fore 
finger — — inserted his hand cautiously betwixt his 
head and the cawl of his wig — ^look’d at both 

YOU U Q 
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rides of every guinea as he parted with it and 

seldoln could get to the end of the fifty pounds^ 
without pulling out his handkerchief, and wiping 
his temples. 

Defend me, gracious Heaven 1 from those perse- 
cuting spirits who make no allowances for these 
workings within us. — Never — O never may I lay 
down in their tents, who cannot relax the engine, 
and feel pity for the force of education, and the 
prevalence of opinions long derived from ancestors ! 

For three generations at least this tenet in favour 
of long noses had gradually been taking root in our 

family. Tradition was all along on its side, 

and Interest was every half-year stepping in to 
strengthen it ; so that the whimsicality of my 
father’s brain was far from having the whole 
honour of this, as it had of almost all his other 
strange notions. — For in a great measure he might 
be said to have suck’d this in with his mother’s 

milk. He did his part however. If education 

planted the mistake (in case it was one) my father 
watered it, and ripened it to perfection. 

He would often declare, in speaking his thoughts 
upon the subject, that he did not conceive how the 
greatest family in England could stand it out against 
an uninterrupted succession of six or seven short 
noses. — And for the contrary reason, he woilld 
generally add. That it must be one of the greatest 
problems in civil life, where the same number of 
long and jolly noses, following one another in i 
direct line, did not raise and hoist it up into 

best vacancies in the kingdom. He would 

often boast that the Shandy family rank’d very 
^ high in King Harry the V filth’s time, bOt owed 
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itb rise to no state engine — be would say— b# 0 | 

that only; but that, like other families, h# 

would add-- — it had felt the turn of the whcol, 
had never recovered the blow of my gr^t-^grafid- 

father’s nose. It was an acc of clubs indeed, he 

would cry, shaking his head— and as vile a hue for 
an unfortunate family as ever turn’d up trumps. 

Fair and softly, gentle reader !— - 

where is thy fancy carrying thee?- If there is 

truth in man, by my great-grandfather's nose, I 
mean the external organ of smelling, or that part 
of man which stands prominent in his face- and 
which painters say, in good jolly noses and well- 
proportioned faces, should comprehend a full third 

that is, measured downwards from the setting 

on of the hair. 

What a life of it has an author, at this pass 1 


CHAPTER XXXIV 

It is a singular blessing, that nature has form’d the 
mind of man with the same happy backwardness 
and renitency against conviction, which is observed 
in old dogs — “ of not learning new tricks.” 

What a shuttlecock of a fellow would the greatest 
philosopher that ever existed be whisk’d into at 
once, did he read such books, and observe such 
facts, and think such thoughts, as would eternally 
be making him change sides ? * 

Now, my father, as I told you last year, detestM 
all this— He pick’d up an opinion, Sir, as a man in 
a state of nature picks up an apple, — It becomes his 
own — and if he is a man of spirit, he would lose 
his life lathcr than give it up. 
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I*.am aware that Didiusy the great civilian, will 
contest this point; and cry out against me, Whence 
Comes this man’s right to this apple ? ex confesso, he will 
say — things were in a state of nature — The apple, 
as much Frank' i apple as John's. Pray, Mr. Shandy^ 
what patent has he to shew for it ? and how did it 
begin to be his ? was it, when he set his heart upon 
it? or when he gathered it ? or when he chew’d it? 
or when he roasted it ? or when he peel’d, or when 

he brought it home ? or when he digested ? or 

when he ? For, ’tis plain. Sir, if the first 

picking up of the apple made it not his — that no 
subsequent act could. 

Brother Didiusy Tribonius will answer — (now 
Tribonius the civilian and church lawyer’s beard 
being three inches and a half and three eighths longer 
than Didius his beard — I’m glad he tikes up the 
cudgels for me, so I give myself no farther trouble 
about the answer). — Brother Didtusy Tribonius will 
say, it is a decreed case, as you may find it in the 
fragments of Gregorius and Hermogines's codes, and 
in all the codes from Justinian's down to the codes 
of Louis and Des Eaux — That the sweat of a man’s 
brows, and the exsudations of a man’s brains, are US 
much a man’s own property as the breeches upon 
his backside ; — which said exsudations, &c., betOg 
dropp’d upon the said apple by the labour of finding 
it, and picking it up ; and being moreover in- 
dissolubly wasted, and as indissolubly annex’d, by 
the picker up, to the thing pick’d up, carried 
roasted, peel’d, eaten, digested, and so on 
evident that the gatherer of the apple, in so doing, 
has mix’d up something which was his own, widi 
the apple which was not his own, by whith tnisnns 
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he has acquired a property j — or, in other worditi 
the apple is John^s apple. 

By the same learned chain pf reasoning my l^thi^r 
stood up for all his opinions ; he had s]^red m 
pains in picking them up, and the more they la^ 
out of the common way, the better still was hss 

title. No mortal claimed them j they had cost 

him moreover as much labour in cooking and 
digesting as in the case above, so that they might 
well and truly be said to be of his own goods and 
chattels. — Accordingly he held fast by ’em, both 
by teeth and claws — would fly to whatever he 
could lay his hands on— and, in a word, would 
intrench and fortify them round with as many cir- 
cumvallations and breast-works, as my uncle Toby 
would a citadel. 

There was one plaguy rub in the way of this 

the scarcity of materials to make any thing of 

a defence with, in case of a smart attack ; inasmuch 
as few men of great genius had exercised their parts 
in writing books upon the subject of great noses : 
by the trotting of my lean horse, the thing is 
incredible ! and I am quite lost in my understand- 
ing, when I am considering what a treasure of 
precious time and talents together has been wasted 
upon worse subjects — and how many millions of 
books in all languages, and in all possible types and 
bindings, have been fabricated upon points not half 
so much tending to the unity and peace-making of 
the world. What was to be had, however, he set 
the greater store by ; and though my father would 
oft-times sport with my uncle Tohfs library — which, 
by-thc-byc^ was ridiculous enough — ^yet at the very 
same time he did it, he collected every book and 
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treatise which had been systematically wrote upon 
nose^ with as much care as my honest uncle Toby 

had done those upon military architecture. ’Tis 

true, a much less table would have held thdm 
—but that was not thy transgression, my dear 
uncle. 

Here but why here rather than in any 

other part of my story 1 am not able to tell : 

but here it is my heart stops me to 

pay to thee, my dear uncle Tohy^ once for all, the 

tribute I owe thy goodness. Here let me thrust 

my chair aside, and kneel down upon the ground, 
whilst I am pouring forth the warmest sentiment 
of love for thee, and veneration for the excellency 
of thy character, that ever virtue and nature kindled 

in a nephew’s bosom. Peace and comfort rest 

for evermore upon thy head * — Thou enviedst no 

man’s comforts insultedst no man’s opinions 

—Thou blackenedst no man’s character — de- 

vouredst no man’s bread gently, with faithful 
7'rtm behind thee, didst thou amble round the little 
circle of thy pleasures, jostling no creature in thy 
way : — for each one’s sorrows, thou hadst a tear,— 
for each man’s need, thou hadst a shilling. 

Whilst I am worth one, to pay a weeder — thy 
path frqm thy door to thy bowling-green shall 

never be grown up. Whilst there is a rood andi 

a half of land in the Shandy family, thy fortifi cations, 
my dear uncle Toby^ shall never be demolish’d. 

CHAPTER XXXV 

My father’s collection was not great, but to makt 
^ amends, it was curious ; and consequently he ^ 
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sdme time in making it ; he had tht great IptMl 
fortune, however, to set off well, in getting 
camhillii prologue upon long noses, almost lot 
nothing — for he gave no more for BtummUlk 
than three half-crownsj owing indeed to the strong 
fancy which the stall-man saw my father had for 
the book the moment he laid his hands Upon it 

There are not three Bruscambilles in Cnristirh 

dom — said the stall-man, except what are chain’d 
up in the libraries of the curious. My father flung 

down the money as quick as lightning took 

Bruscambille into his bosom hied home from 

Piccadilly to Coleman-street with it, as he would 
have hied home with a treasure, without taking his 
hand once off from Bruscambille all the way. 

To those who do not yet know of which gender 

Bruscambille is inasmuch as a prologue upon 

long noses might easily be done by either * 

’twill be no objection against the simile — to say, 
That when my father got home, he solaced himself 
with Bruscambille after the manner in which, ’tis 
ten to one, your worship solaced yourself with your 

first mistress that is, from morning even unto 

night : which, by-the-bye, how delightful soever 
it may prove to the inamorato — is of little or no 

entertainment at all to by-standers. Takjnoticc, 

I go no farther with the simile — my father’s eye was 
greater than his appetite — his zeal greater than his 
knowledge — he cool’d — his affections became 

divided he got hold of Prignitz — purchased 

Scr^derusy Anrdea Partsusy Bouchefs Evening Con- 
ferences, and above all, the great and learned Hafen 
^loufkgrdier^m ; of which, as I shall have much to 
say by-and-by— I will say nothing now. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 

Of all the tracts my father was at the paiiis^|lo 
ptOGure and study in support of his hypothcag|i% 
there was not any one wherein he felt a more 
cruel disappointment at first, than in the celebrated 
dialogue between Pamphagus and Cocles^ written by 
the chaste pen of the great and venerable Erasmm^ 
upon the various uses and seasonable applications ol 

long noses. Now don’t let Satan, my deW 

girl^ in this chapter, take advantage of any one 
spot of rising ground to get astride of your imagina- 
tion, if you can any ways help it ; or if he is 80 
nimble as to slip on — let me beg of you, like an 
unback’d filly, to frisk ity to squirt ity to jump iiy it 
rear ity to bound it — and to kick ity with long kkkt 
and short kicksy till, like Tickletoby^s mare, you break 
a strap or a crupper, and throw his worship intcl 
the dirt. — You need not kill him. — 

— And pray who was Tickletobfs mare 
just as discreditable and unscholarlike a question^ 
Sir, as to have asked what year [ab, urb, conj) tiK 
second Punic war broke out. — Who was Tickletokfi 

mare ? Read, read, read, read, my unleafnd^ 

reader ! read — or by the knowledge of the 
saint P^aleipomenon — I tell you before-hand, you tUM 
better tnrow down the book at once ; for witl^m 
much readingy by which your reverence knofvftj 
mean much knowledgcy you will no more be able Hd 
penetrate the moral of the next marbled pa^e 
emblem of my work !) than the world with aB lb 
sagacity has been able to unravel the many opinkuia^ 
transactions^ and truths which still lie 
hid under the dark veil of the black one« 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 

** Nthil me panitet hujm l|YtOtil | 

that is — “My nose has been the mining ef 

me.”— — — “ Nec est cur paniteat^^ tepliw 
Cuki ; that is, “ How the duce should such a nos« 
fiiiU” 

The doctrine, you see, was laid down by Eras- 
musy as my father wished it, with the utmost plain- 
ness 5 but my father’s disappointment was, in 
finding nothing more from so able a pen, but the 
bare ract itself ; without any of that speculative 
subtilty or ambidexterity of argumentation upon 
it, which Heaven had bestow’d upon man on pur- 
pose to investigate truth, and fight for her on all 

sides. My father pish’d and pugh’d at first moat 

terribly 'tis worth something to have a good 

name. As the dialogue was of Erasmusy my father 
soon came to himself, and read it over and over 
again with great application, studying every word 
and every syllable of it thro’ and thro' in its moat 
Strict and literal interpretation — he could still make 
nothing of it, that way. Mayhap there is mote 
meant, than is said in it, quoth my father.—— 
Learned men, brother Tobyy don't write dialogues 

Upon long noses for nothing. — ^I’ll study the 

mystick and the allcgorick sense here is some 

room to turn a man’s self in, brother. 

My father read on. 

Now 1 find it needful to inform your reverences 
and worships, that besides the many nautical uw 
of long nosef enumerated by Erasmus^ the dialogfst 
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ftffirmeth that a long nose is not without its 
domestic conveniencies also ; for that in a case of 
distress — and for want of a pair of bellows, it yriU 
do excellently well, ad ixcttandum focum (to stir^ up 
the fire). 

Nature had been prodigal in her gifts to my 
father beyond measure, and had sown the seeds of 
verbal criticism as deep within him, as she had 

done the seeds of all other knowledge so that 

he had got out his penknife, and was trying ex- 
periments upon the sentence, to see if he could 

not scratch some better sense into it. Pve got 

Within a single letter, brother Tobyy cried my 
father, of Erasmus his mystic meaning. — You are 
near enough, brother, replied my uncle, in all con- 
science. Pshaw ! cried my father, scratching 

on 1 might as well be seven miles off. — l*vc 

done it — said my father, snapping his fingers — Sec, 
my dear brother Tobyy how I have mended the 

sense. But you have marr’d a word, replied my 

uncle Toby, My father put on his spectacles 

— — bit his lip and tore out the leaf ill a 

passion. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 

O Shwkenhergius f thou faithful analyser of Bfiy 
Disgrazias — thou sad foreteller of so many of 
whips and short turns which in one stage or other 
of my life have come slap upon me from the shoi^* 
neia of my nose, and no other cause, that I 
conscious of. — Tell me, Siawkinbirgius I what secret 
impulse was it i what intonation of voice i whence 
came it? how it sound in, thy earsf-w-^iM^ 
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thou sure thou hcard’st it ?- which fiwt tritfl t 

out to thee* go, Si0%n>kmktr^i i 

dedicate the labours of thy ^negleet thy 

pastimes- call ^pjth all the jpowefs md ftwsut 

ties of thy nature ^maceratg thyielf in the 

vice of mankind, and write a grand rOLio im them, 
upon the subject of their noses. 

How the communication was conveyed into 

Slawkenbergtus's sensonum so that Siawkmhtrgtus 

should know whose finger touch’d the key — and 

whose hancLdt was that blew the bellows as 

Hafin Slawkenbergius has been dead and laid in his 

grave above fourscore and ten years we can 

only raise conjectures. 

Slawkenbergius wasjiiay’d upon, for aught I know, 

like one of Whttefiel^ s disciples that is, with 

such a distinct intelligence, Sir, of which of the two 
masters iti was that had been practising upon his 

instrument -as to make all reasoning upon it 

needless. 

• For in the account which Hafen Slaw- 

kenbergius gives the world of his motives and 
occasions for writing, and spending so many years 
of his life upon this one work — towards the end of 
his prolegomena, which by-the-bye should have 
c^e first but the bookbinder has most injudi- 

ciously placed it betwixt the analytical contents of the 
book, and the book itself — he informs his reader, that 
ever since he had arrived at the age of discernment, 
and was able to sit down coolly, and consider within 
himself the true state and condition of man, and 
distinguish the mam end and design of his being | 
-- — -or~to shorten my translation, for Siawkmbfr^ 
giu^ s book is in Latin^ and not a little prolix in tbb 
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paisage-— ever since I understood, quoth Slawkm* 

iet'gius^ any thing or rather what was whaU 

and could perceive that the point of long noses had 
been too loosely handled by all who had gone befoire ; 

have I, Slawkenbergtusy felt a strong impulse, 

with a mighty and unresistible call within me, to 
gird up myself to this undertaking. 

And to do justice to SlawkenbergiuSy he has en- 
tered the list with a stronger lance, and taken a 
much larger career in it than any one man who 

had ever entered it before him and indeed, in 

many respects, deserves to be en-ntch\l as a prototype 
for all writers, of voluminous works at least, to 

model their books by for he has taken in, Sir, 

the whole subject — examined every part of it dia- 
lectically then brought it into full day : diluci- 

dating it with all the light which cither the collision 
of his own natural parts could strike — or the pro- 
foundest knowledge of the sciences had impowcred 
him to cast upon it — collating, collecting, and com- 
piling begging, borrowing, and stealing, as 

he went along, all that had been wrote or wrangled 
thereupon in the schools and porticos of the learned : 
so that Slawkenbergius his book may properly be 
considered, not only as a model — but as a thorough- 
stitched DIGEST and regular institute of msesy com- 
prehending in it all that is or can be needful to be 
Itnown about them. 

For this cause it is that I forbear to speak of sd 
many (otherwise) valuable books and treatises of 

collecting, wrote either, plump upon noses 

collaterally touching them ^uch for 

instance as PrignitZy now lying upon the table 
; before me> who with infinite learning^ and firom dif 
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most candid and scholar*itke ocamination 0f ihp^a 
four thousand different skullf^ in upwards of tWOftty 
charne^houses in Siksia^ which he had irummsg^ 
— —has informed us, that the menturation and 
configuration of the osseous or bony parts of human 
noses, in any given tract of country, exc^ €rim 
Tartary^ where they are all crush’d down by the 
thumb, so that no judgment can be formed Upon 
them — are much nearer alike, than the world 
imagines ; — the difference amongst them being, he 

says, a mere trifle, not worth taking notice of ; 

but that the size and jollity of every individual nose, 
and by which one nose ranks above another, and 
bears a higher price, is owing to the cartilaginous 
and muscular parts of it, into whose ducts and 
sinuses the blood and animal spirits being impcU’d 
and driven by the warmth and force of the imagina- 
tion, which is but a step from it (bating the case of 
idiots, whom PrignitZy who had lived many years 
in Turkyy supposes under the more immediate tute- 
lage of Heaven) — it so happens, and ever must, says 
PrignitZy that the excellency of the nose is in a 
direct arithmetical proportion to the excellency of 
the wearer’s fancy. 

It is for the same reason, that is, because ’tis all 
comprehended in SJawkenbergiuSy that I say nothing 
likewise of Scroderus {^Andrea) who, all the world 
knows, set himself to oppugn Prignitz with great 
violence-proving it in his own way, first logicaUyy 
and then by a series of stubborn facts, That so for 
was Prignitz from the truth, in affirming that the 
fancy begat the nose, that on the contrary — the 
nose begat the fancy,” 

—The learned suspected Scroderus of an indecent 
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sophisiB in this — and Prignitx cried out aloud in the 
dispute, that Scroderus had shifted the idea upon him 
^but Scroderus went on, maintaining his thesis. 

My father was just balancing within himself, 
which of the two sides he should take in this affiiir ; 
when Ambrose Paraus decided it in a moment, and 
by overthrowing the systems, both of Prignitx and 
Scroderusy drove my father out of both sides of the 
controversy at once. 

Be witness 

I don’t acquaint the learned reader — in saying it, 
I mention it only to shew the learned, I know the 
fact myself 

That this Ambrose Paraus was chief surgeon and 
nose-mender to F? anas the ninth of France^ and in 
high credit with him and the two preceding, or 
succeeding kings (1 know not which) — and that, 
except in the slip he made in his story of Talia^ 
cotius's noses, and his manner of setting them on — 
he was esteemed by the whole college^of physicians 
at that time, as more knowing in matters of noses, 
than any one who had ever taken them in hand. 

Now Ambrose Paraus convinced my father, that 
the true and efficient cause of what had engaged 
much the attention of the world, and upon which 
Prignitx and Scroderus had wasted so much learning 

and fine parts was neither this nor that but 

that the length and goodness of the nose was owing 
simply to the softness and flaccid ity in the nurse’s 

breast as the flatness and shortness of 

noses was to the firmness and elastic repulsion pf 
the same organ of nutrition in the hale and lively-^ 
which, tho’ happy for the woman, was the undoing 
of the child, inasmuch as his nose was so sniibb’li 
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so rebufPdi so 4'ebated^ so refrigers^ timtdkyi ^ 

as never to arrive ad mensural, suam kptimam 

but that in case of the flaccidirjr and sotoeH ^ the 
nurse or mother’s breast^ — by sinlcltl|i; into it^ 4|iiolh 
Paraus^ as into so much butter, the nose yras coiiv 
forted, nourish'd, plump’d up, refresh’d, remcltlated, 
and set a growing for ever. 

I have but two things to observe of Param ; first, 
That he proves and explains all this with the utmost 
chastitjr and decorum of expression : — for which 
may his soul for ever rest in peace ! 

And, secondly, that besides the systems of Priptitz 
and Scroderus^ which Ambrose Pansus his hypothesis 
effectually overthrew — it overthrew at the same time 
the system of peace and harmony of ouV family ; and 
for three days together, not only embroiled matters 
between my father and my mother, but turn’d liko 
wise the whole house and every thing in it, except 
my uncle To^y, quite upside down. 

Such a ridiculous tale of a dispute between a man 
and his wife, never surely in any age or country got 
Vent through the key-hole of a street-door. 

My mother, you must know but I have 

fifty things more necessary to let you know first — ■ 

I have a hundred difficulties which I have promi^ 
to clear up, and a thousand distresses and domestick 
misadventures crowding in upon me thick and 
threefold, one upon the neck of another. A cow 
broke in (to-morrow morning) to my uncle Tohy^s 
fcM’ttfications, and eat up two rations and a half of 
dried grass, tearing up the sods with it, which fccod 
his horn-worJc and covered way. Trim insists 
upon being tried by a court-martial — the cow to be 
shot^^^ili^ to be *myself to be rmtiwwV 

wid at niyveiy baptWn made a martyr 
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; that we all arc ! 1 want swad- 

t there is no time to be lost in excla- 
I have left my father lying across his 
bed, and my uncle Toby in his old fringed chair, 
sitting beside him, and promised I would go back to 
them in half an hour ; and five-and-thirty minutes 

are laps’d already. Of all the perplexities a 

mortal author was ever seen in this certainly is 

the greatest, for I have Hafen Slawkenhergtus*5 folio. 

Sir, to finish a dialogue between my father and 

my uncle Toby^ upon the solution of Prignitz^ Scro- 
derus^ Ambrose Paraus Ponocrates^ and Grangousier to 
relate — a tale out of Slawkenbergius to translate, and 
all this in five minutes less than no time at all ; 

such a head ! — would to Heaven my enemies 

only saw the inside of it I 


unhappy devils 
dling — 
xYiattons- 


CHAPTER XXXIX 

There was not any one scene more entertaining 
in our family — and to do it justice in this point j 

and I here put oflF my cap and lay it upon 

the table close beside my ink-horn, on purpose to* 
make my declaration to the world concerning this 
one article the more solemn — — that I believe in 
my soul (unless my love and partiality to my under- 
standing blinds me) the hand of the supreme Maker 
and first Designer of all things never made or put 
a family together (in that period at least of it which 

I have sat down to write the story of) whi^Tc 

the characters of it were cast or contrasted with so 
dratnatick a felicity as ours was, for this ciid 5 or in 
which the capacities of affording such exquisite 
scenes, and the powets of shifting them perpetually 
ftiun to were lodged and intrusted 
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with so unlimited a confidence, as in the SllAlflli^ 

Family. , 

Not any one of these was more diYefting, I sAy, 
in this whimsical theatre of — ^thifl what 
frequently arose out of this self-same chapter ci long 

noses especially when my father’s imagjnation 

was heated with the enquiry, and nothing would 
serve him but to heat my uncle Toby's too. 

My uncle Toby would give my father all po^iblc 
fair play in this attempt ; and with infinite patience 
would sit smoaking his pipe for whole hours together, 
whilst my father was practising upon his head, and 
trying every accessible avenue to drive Prignitz and 
Scroderus's solutions into it. 

Whether they were above my uncle Toby s reason 

or contrary to it or that his brain was 

like damp tinder, and no spark could possibly take 

hold loit that it was so full of saps, mines, blind^ 

curtins, and such military disqualifications to his 
seeing clearly into Prignitz and Scroderus's doctrines 

1 say not — let schoolmen — scullions, anatomists, 

and engineers, fight for it among themselves. 

’Twas some misfortune, I make no doubt, in this 
affair, that my father had every word of it to trans- 
late for the benefit of my uncle Toby^ and render 
out of Slawkenbergius^ s Latins of which, as he was 
no great master, his translation was not always of 

the purest and generally least so where twas 

most wanted. — This naturally open’d a door to a 
second misfortune j -that in the warmer^ parox- 

ysms of his zeal to open my uncle Toby s eyes 

my father’s ideas ran on as much faster than 

the translation, as the translation outmoved my 

uncle TohyU neither the one or the other 

added much to the perspicuity of my father’s lecture. 
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CHAPTER XL 

'The gift of ratiocination and making syllogisms 

1 mean in man — for in superior classes of 

being, such as angels and spirits ’tis all done, 

may it please your worships, as they tell me, by In- 
tuition ; and beings inferior, as your worships all 

know syllogize by their noses : though there is 

an island swimming in the sea (though not alto- 
gether at its ease) whose inhabitants, if my intelli- 
gence deceives me not, are so wonderfully gifted, as 
to syllogize after the same fashion, and oft-times to 

make very well out too : but that’s neither 

here nor there 

The gift of doing it as it should be, amongst us, 
or — the great and principal act of ratiocination in 
man, as logicians tell us, is the finding out the 
agreement or disagreement of two ideas one with 
another, by the intervention of a third (called the 
mtdius terminus ) ; just as a man, as Locke well observes, 
by a yard, finds two men’s nine-pin-alleys to be of 
the same length, which could not be brought to^ 
gether, to measure their equality, by juxta-positton. 

Had the same great reasoner looked on, as my 
fother illustrated his systems of noses, and observed 
my uncle Toby's deportment — what great attention 
he gave to every word — and as oft as he took his 
pipe from his mouth, with what wonderful sorious- 

ness he contemplated the length of it surveying 

it transversely as he held it betwixt his linger and 

hisdmmb — then fore-righ t— - t hen this way, 

and chon that, in all its possible directions and fore^^ 

shortenings he would have concluded my 

uncle had got hold the madiiu isratiiticf, mt 
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was syllogizing and measuring with it the tnttth 
each hypothesis of long noses, in order, as my lither 
laid them before him. This, by-thc«^h)N^ w*s more 
than my father wanted — mm in idl the paiiM 
he was at in these philosophi^ lectUToe^wm to 
enable my uncle Toby not to — ^hlSt 

hend to hold the grains and scruples of learning--*—' 

not to weigh them* My uncle Tol^y as you will 

read in the next chapter, aid neither the one or the 
other. 


CHAPTER XLI 

’Ti^a pity, cried my father one winter’s night, after 
a three hours’ painful translation of Slawkenbergim 

'tis a pity, cried my father, putting my mother’s 

thread-paper into the book for a mark, as he spoke 

tha*" ttuth, brother Toby^ should shut herself up 

in such impregnable fastnesses, and be so obstinate 
as not to surrender herself sometimes up upon the 
closest siege. 

Now it happened then, as indeed it had often 
done before, that my uncle Toby's fancy, during the 
time of my father’s explanation of Prignitz to him 

having nothing to stay it there, had taken a 

short flight to the bowling-green ; —his body 

might as well have taken a turn there too- — so that 
widi all the semblance of a deep school-man intent 

upon the medius terminus- my uncle Tobywm 

in feet as ignorant of the whole lecture, and all its 
pros and eons, as if my father had been translatittg 
Hafen Slawkenbergius from the Latin tongue into 
the Cherokee. But the word siege^ like a talismanie 
power, in my father’s metaphor, wafting back my 
uncle Tekfs nmey, quick as a note cquld loUow twe 
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touch — he open’d his ears and my father observ- 

ing that he took his pipe out of his mouth, and 
shuffled his chair nearer the table, as with a desire 
to profit — my father with great pleasure began his 

sentence again changing only the plan, and 

dropping the metaphor of the siege of it, to keep 
clear of some dangers my father apprehended 
from it, * 

’Tis a pity, said my father, that truth can only be 

on one side, brother To/fy considering what 

ingenuity these learned men have all shewn in their 

solutions of noses, Can noses be dissolved ? 

replied my uncle Toly. 

My father thrust back his chair 

rose up — put on his hat took four long strides 

to the door ^jerked it open thrust his head 

half way out shut the door again took no 

notice of the bad hinge returned to the table — 

pluck’d my mother’s thread-paper out of Slawken” 

bergiu5*s book went hastily to his bureau^ 

walked slowly back— twisted my mother’s thread-^ 
paper about his thumb — unbutton’d his waistcoat--^ 
threw my mother’s thread-paper into the fire — ^ 
bit her sattin pin-cushion in two, fill’d his mouth 
with bran — confounded it ; — but mark I — the oath 
of confusion was levell’d at my uncle Toby's brain — 

which was e’en confused enough already ^tbe 

curse came charged only with the bran — the braiij 
may it please your honours, was no more than 
powder to the ball. ' 

*Twas well my father’s passions lasted not lon^ ; 
for so long as they did last, they led him a busy life 
on’t ; and it is one of the most unaccountabk 
problems that ever I met with in my observation! 
of huOian nature, that nothing shomd prove mif 
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father’s mettle so much, or make hte passion# |o ^ 
so like gunpowder, as the unexpected strokes oil 
science met with from the quaint simplicity of my 
uncle Toby's questions.- — Had ten doaen ot homott 
stung him behind in so many different |Haces all 
at one time— he could not have exettqd more 

mechanical functions in fewer seconds — or 

started half so much, as with one single qu^re sA 
three words unseasonably popping in full upon him 
m his hobby-horsical career. 

’Twas all one to my uncle Toby -he smoaked 

his pipe on with unvaried composure his heart 
never intended offence to his brother— -and os his 
head could seldom find out where the sting of it 

he always gave tny father the credit of cooling ^ 

hy himself. He was five minutes and thirty-five 

seconds about it in the present case. 

By all that’s good ! said my father, swearing, as he 
came to himself, and taking the oath out of Ernul- 

phuss digest of curses (though to father 

justice it was a fault (as he told Dr. Slop in the 
affair of Ernulphus) which he as seldom committed 

as any man upon earth) By all that s good an 

great * brother tohy^ said my father, if it was not 
for the aids of philosophy, which befriend one so 
much as they do — you would put a man beside an 

temper. Why, by the solutions of noses, of whicn 

I was telling you, I meant, as you might have 
known, had you favoured me with one grain ot 
attention, the various accounts which learned men 
of different kinds of knowledge have given the world 
of the causes of short and long noses.--— rhere is 
no cause but one, replied my nnclc Top 
one man’s nose is longer than anothe^ but because 
that God pleases to havc'*it so. is (srnin- 
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goM 5 iir*£ solution, said my father. — 'Tis he, continued 
my uncle T<^, looking up, and not regarding my 
father’s interruption, who makes us sdl, and fraines 
and puts us together in such forms and proportions, 
and for such ends, as is agreeable to his infinite 

wisdom, 'Tis a pious account, cried my father, 

but not philosophical— -there is more religion in 
it than sound science. ’Twas no inconsistent part 

of my uncle Toby's character that he feared 

God, and reverenced religion. So the moment 

my father finished his remark my uncle Toby 

fell a whistling Lillabullero with more zeal (though 
more out of tune) than usual. — 

What is become of my wife’s thread-paper ? 


CHAPTER XLII 

No matter — as an appendage to seamstressy, the 
thread-paper might be of some consequence to my 
mother — of none to my father, as a mark in 
kmburgius, Slawkenbergtus in every page of him wat 
a rich treasure of inexhaustible knowledge to my 
father — he could not open him amiss ; and he 
would often say in closing the book, that if all the 
arts and sciences m the world, with the books 
which treated of them, were lost— should the wis^* 
dom and policies of governments, he would say, 
through disuse, ever happen to be forgot, and 4l 
that Statesmen had wrote or caused to be written 
Upon the strong or the weak sides of courts and 
kingdoms, should they be forgot also— *und Skw* 

kmhergim only left there would be enough in 

him in idl conscience, he would mjy to sot the 
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world a-going again. A treasure therefore iWI to 
indeed ! an institute of all that was necessary W to 
known of noses, and every thing el»-^ 
noon, and vespers, was Uaftn bis 

recreation and delight : twas for «W J" 

you would have sworn, for, it nw totn a 

canon’s prayer-book— so worn, so glazed, SO con- 
tnted and attrited was it with fingers and with 
thumbs in all its parts, from one end even unto the 

1 am not such a bigot to Slawkenbtrpus as my 

father ; there is a fund in him, no doubt : but 

in my opinion, the best, I don’t say 

able, but the most amusing part of Hafen ^lavjken- 

hergtm, is his tales and, considering he was a 

Gtrman^ many of them told not without fancy . 

these take up his second book, containing 

nearly onr half of his folio, and are comprehend^ 
in ten decads, each decad containing ten tales 

Philosophy is not built upon tales; and 

therefore ’twas certainly wrong in Slawkenberpm to 
send them into the world by that name 
are a few of them in his eighth, ninth, and tenth 
decads, which I own seem rather playful and 
sportive, than speculative — but in generm they r 
to be looked upon by the learned as a detail ot so 
many independent facts, all of them turning toun 
somehow or other upon the main hinges o 
subject, and collected by him with great fidel^ 
and added to his work as so many illustrations upon 
the doctrines of noses. 

As we have leisure enough . . 

if you give me leave, madam, HI tell you the ninth 
talc of w tenth decad. 
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SLAWKENBERGII 

FABELLA^ 

J^ESPERA qu&dam frigiduMy posteriori in parte 
^ menus August!, peregrinusy mulo fusco colore insi- 
denSy manticd a tergOy paucis indusiisy binis calceisy brae- 
cisque sericis coccineis repletOy Argentoratum ingressus 
est, 

Militi cum percontantiy quum portas intraret dixity se 
apud Nasorum promontorium fuisscy Francofurtum pro- 
ficisciy et Argentoratumy transitu ad fines Sarmatia 
mentis iniervalloy reversurum. 


Miles peregrini in faciem suspexit Dt boniy nova 

forma nasi ! 

At multum mihi profuity inquit peregrinuSy carpum 
arnento extrahenSy e quo pependit acinaces : Loculo manum 
inseruit ; et magnSi cum urbanitatCy pilei parte anteriore 
taetd manu sinistrdy ut extendit dextramy militi florinutn 
dedit et processit, 

Dolet mihiy ait milesy tympanistam nanum et 
alloquenSy virum adeo urhanum vaginaim perdidike • 

t At Sla'wkenbtrgiut dt Nasu is extremely iciiree, It 

410C be uneccepcable to the learned reader to see the epetiajten 
of o few pages of hie original ; 1 will make no reftectlon 
it, but that his story-telling Latin is much mote concise knan 
hie philosophic — and, I think, has more of Latlnlty ii^ It. 

•66 
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SLAWKENBERGIUS’S 

TALE 

IT was one cool refreshing evening, at the close of 
^ a very sultry day, in the latter end of the month 
of Auguity when a stranger, mounted upon a dark 
mule, with a small cloak -bag behind him, containing 
a few shirts, a pair of shoes, and a crimson-sattin 
pair of breeches, entered the town of Strasburg, 

He told the centinel, who questioned him as he 
entered ^he gates, that he had been at the Pro- 
montory of Noses — was going on to Frankfort 

and should be back again at Strasburg that day 
month, in his way to the borders of Crim Tartary* 
The centinel looked up into the stranger’s face 

he never saw such a Nose in his life ! 

— I have made a very good venture of it, quoth 
the stranger — so slipping his wrist out of the loop 
of a black ribbon, to which a short scymetar was 
hung, he put his hand into his pocket, and with 
great courtesy touching the fore part of his cap with 

his left hand, as he extended his right he put a 

florin into the centinel’s hand, and passed on. 

It grieves me, said the centinel, speaking to a little 
dwarfish bandy-legg'd drummer, that so courteous a 
soul should have lost his scabbard he cannot 
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itinerari hand poterit nud& acinaci ; nequi vaginam tstd 

Argentorato^ habilem i Nullam unquam 

hahui^ respondit peregrinus resptctens seque comiter 

inclinam — hoc more gesto^ nudam acinacem elevaniy muk 
lenth progredientey ut nasum tueri possim. 


Non immeritOy benigne peregrincy respondit miles, 

Nihili astimoy ait ille tympanistOy e per gamend facth 
tius est. 

Prout christianus sumy inquit milesy nasus ilky ni 
sexties major sity meo esset conformis. 

Crepitare audivi ait tympanista, 

Mehercule ^ sangutnem emisity respondit miles. 

Miser et mcy inquit tympanistOy qui non ambo teti- 
gimus I 

Eodem temporis punctOy quo hac res argumentata fait 
inter militem et tympanistaniy disceptahatur ibidem tubi- 
cine et uxore sud qui tunc accesserunt^ et peregrim 
pratereuntCy restiterunt, 

Quantus nasus ! aque longus esty ait tubicinuy ac tuba, 

Et ex 0odem metalloy ait tubiceuy velut sternutamento 
audios, 

Tantum abesty respondit illoy quod pstulam dulcedine 
vincit, 

Mneus esty ait tubicen, 

Nequaquamy respondit uxor, 

Rursum affirmoy ait tubiceuy quod aneus est. 
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travel without one to his scymetar) mi will not 
be able to get a scabbard to nt it in all Stmskurf^ 

1 never had one, replied the stranger, looking 

back to the cetitinel, and putting his hand up to his 

cap as he spoke 1 carry it, continued he, thus 

holding up his naked scymetar, his mule luov^ 

ing on slowly all the time — on purpose to defend 
my nose. 

It is well worth it, gentle stranger, replied the 
centinel. 

»Ti^ not worth a single stiver, said the bandy^ 

legg’d drummer 'tis a nose of parchment. rf 

As I am a true catholic — except that it t9 ^ 
times as big — ’tis a nose, said the centinel, like my 
own. 

— I heard it crackle, said the drummer. 

By dunder, said the centinel, I saw it bleed. 

What a pity, cried the bandy-legg’d drummer, 
we did not both touch it I 

At the very time that this dispute was main tabl- 
ing by the centinel and the drummer — was the 
same point debating betwixt a trumpeter and a 
trumpeter’s wife, who were just then coming up, 
and had stopped to see the stranger pass by. 

Benedicity ! What a nose ! ’tis as long, said 

the trumpeter’s wife, as a trumpet. 

And of the same metal, said the trumpeter, as you 
hear by its sneezing. 

’Tis as soft as a flute, said she. 

— ’Tis brass, said the trumpeter. 

— *Tis a pudding’s end, said his wife. 

I tell thee again, said the trumoeter. ’tis a brazen 
nose. 
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Rm pmitus $xphrah ; priusy entm digito tangaffty 
ait uxoty quam dormiv^ro. 

Mulus peregrini gradu lento progressus esty ut Unum- 
quodque verbum controversitSy non tantum inter militem 
it tympanistamy verum etiam inter tubicinem et uxorem 
ejusy audiret, 

Nequaquaniy ait ilky in muli collum frana demittenSy 
et manibus ambabus in pectus positisy {mulo lentl pro~ 
grediente) nequaquaniy ait ille respiciensy non necesse est 
ut res isthac dilucidata foret, Minime gentium ! meus 
nasus nunquam tangetury dum spiritus hos reget artus — 
Jd quid agendum ? ait uxor burgomagistri. 


Peregrinus illi non respondit, Votum faciebat tunc 
temporis sancto Nicolao ; quo factOy tn sinum dextrum 
inserenSy e qud negligenter pependit acinaceSy lento gradu 
processit per plateam Argentorati latam qua ad diver^ 
sorium templo ex adversum ducit. 


Peregrinus mulo descendens stabulo includiy et manticam 
inferri jussit : qud apertd et coccineis sends femoralibus 
extraitis rum argenteo laciniato Tlepi^tofiavriy his sesi 
induity statimqucy acinaci in manUy ad forum deam* 
bulavit, 
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ril know the bottom of it, said the trumpeter’s 
wife, for I will touch it with my finger befotc I 
sleep. 

The stranger’s mule moved on at so slow a rate, 
that he heard every word of the dispute, not only 
betwixt the centinel and the drummer, but betwixt 
the trumpeter and the trumpeter’s wife. 

No ! said he, dropping his reins upon his mule’s 
neck, and laying both his hands upon his breast, the 
one over the other, in a saint-like position (hid mule 
going on easily all the time) No J said he, looking 
up — I am not such a debtor to the world — ^lan* 
dered and disappointed as I have been — as to give 

it that conviction no ! said he, my nose ^all 

never^ be touched whilst Heaven gives me strength 
To do what ? said a burgomaster’s wife. 

The stranger took no notice of the burgomaster’s 

wife he was making a vow to Saint Nicolas ; 

which done, having uncrossed his arms with the 
same solemnity with which he crossed them, he tOok 
up the reins of his bridle with his left-hand, and 
putting his right hand into his bosom, with his 
scymetar hanging loosely to the wrist of it, he rode 
on, as slowly as one foot of the mule could follow 
another, thro’ the principal streets of Strasburgy till 
chance brought him to the great inn in the market* 
place over-against the church. 

The moment the stranger alighted, he ordered 
his mule to be led into the stable, and his cloak-bag 
to be brought in j then opening, and taking out of 
it his crimson -sattin breeches, with a silver-fringed 
— (appendage to them, which I dare not translate) 
— he put his breeches, with his fringed codpiece on, 
and forthwith, with his short scymetar in his hand, 
walked out to the grand parade. 
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Quod uhi peregrtnus met ingressus^ uxorem tuUcinis 
ohwffm euntem aspicit ; tllico cursum flectit^ metuens m 
nasus sms exploraretur^ atque ad diversorium regrems 
est~exuit se vestibus ; hraccas coccineas sericas mantka 
impQSuit mulumque educi jussit. 


Francofurtum proficiscoTy ait ilky et Argentoratum 
quatuor abhinc hebdomadis r ever tar. 

Bene curasti hoc jumentum f (pit') muli faciem manu 
demulcens — mcy manticamque meaniy plus sexcentis mille 
passibus portavit. 


Longa via est f rsspondet hospesy ntsi plurimum esset 
negoti, — EnimverOy ait peregrinuSy a Nasorum promon’- 
torio rediiy et nasum speciosissimumy egregiosissimumque 
quern unquam quisquam sortitus esty acquisivi. 


\Dum peregrtnus hanc miram rationem de seipso reddity 
hospes et uxor ejuSy ocuHs intentisy peregrini nasum con- 

templantur Per sanctos sanctasque omneSy ait hoS‘ 

pitis uxory nasis duodectm maximis in toto Argentorato 
major est ! — estney ait ilia mariti in aurem insusurranSy 
nonne est nasus pragrandis ? 


Dolus inesty anhne mty ait hospes — nasus est falsus, 

Verus esty respondit uxor 

Ex abiete f actus esty ait ilky terebinthinum okt—^^ 
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The stranger had just taken three turns upon the 
parade, when he perceived the trumpeter’s wife at 
the opposite side of it — so turning short, in pain lest 
his nose should be attempted, he instantly went 
back to his inn — undressed himself, packed up his 
cnmson-sattin breeches, 5tc., in his cloak-'bag, and 
called for his mule. 

I am going forwards, said the stranger, for Frank- 
fort and shall be back at Strashurg this day 

month. 

I hope, continued the stranger, stroking down 
the face of his mule with his left hand as he wa» 
going to mount it, that you have been kind to this 
faithful slave of mine — it has carried me and my 
cloak-bag, continued he, tapping the mule’s bacl^ 
above six hundred leagues. 

’Tis a long journey. Sir, replied the master 

of the inn unless a man has great business. 

T ut ! tut ! said the stranger, I have been at the 
Promontory of Noses ; and have got me one of the 
goodliest, thank Heaven, that ever fell to a single 
man’s lot. 

Whilst the stranger was giving this odd account 
of himself, the master of the inn and his wife kept 
both their eyes fixed full upon the stranger’s nose 

By saint Radagunda, said the inn-keeper’s wife 

to herself, there is more of it than in any dozen of 
the largest noses put together in all Strashurg ! is it 
not, said she, whispering her husband in his ear, is it 
not a noble nose ? 

’Tis an imposture, my dear, said the master of 
the inn ’tis a false nose. 

’Tis a true nose, said his wife. 

’Tis made of fir-tree, said he, I smell the turpen- 
tine.- " 


VOL. I. 


s 
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Carbunculus inesty ait uxor, 

Mortum est nasusy respondit hospes, 

Vivus est ait iila, — et si ipsa vivam tangam, 

Votum feci sancto NicolaOy ait peregrinuSy nasum 
meum intactum fore usque ad — Quodnam tempus ? illico 
respondit ilia, 

Mtnimo tungetuTy inquit ilk [manibus in pectus com- 

positis) usque ad illam horam Quam horam ? 

ait ilia Nullamy respondit peregrinusy donee per-- 

venio ad — Quern locumy — ohsecro P att ilia Pere- 

grinus nil respondens mulo conscenso dtscessit. 
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There’s a pimple on it, said she. 

’Tis a dead nose, replied the inn-keeper. 

’Tis a live nose, and if I am alive myself, said the 
mn-keeper’s wife, I will touch it. 

I have made a vow to saint Nicolas this day, said 
the stranger, that my nose shall not be touched till 
— Here the stranger, suspending his voice, looked up. 
Till when ? said she hastily. 

It never shall be touched, said he, clasping his 
hands and bringing them close to his breast, til! that 
hour — What hour ? cried the inn-keeper’s wiffe. — 
Never ! — never ! said the stranger, never till I am 
got — For Heaven’s sake, into what place ? said she 

The stranger rode away without saying a 

word. 

The stranger had not got half a league on his way 
towards Frankfort before all the city of Strasburg 
was in an uproar about his nose. The Compline 
bells were just ringing to call the Strasburgers to 
their devotions, and shut up the duties of the day in 
prayer : — no soul in all Strasburg heard ’em — the 

city was like a swarm of bees men, women, 

and children (the Compline bells tinkling all the 
time) flying here and there — in at one door, out at 

another this way and that way — long ways and 

cross ways — up one street, down another street 

in at this alley, out of that, did you see it ? 

did you see it ? did you see it ? O ! did you see it ? 

who saw it ? who did see it ? for mercy’s 

sake, who saw it ? 

Alack o’day I I was at vespers ! — I was washing, 

I was starching, I was scouring, I was quilting 

God help me ! I never saw it 1 never touch’d 

it !- would I had been a centinel, a bandy- 
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legg’d drummer, a trumpeter, a trumpeter’s wife, 
was the general cry and lamentation in every street 
and corner of Strasburg, 

Whilst all this confusion and disorder triumphed 
throughout the great city of Strasburg^ was the cour- 
teous stranger going on as gently upon his mule in 
his way to Frankfort^ as if he had no concern at all 

in the affair talking all the way he rode in 

broken sentences, sometimes to his mule — sometimes 
to himself — sometimes to his Julia. 

O Julia, my lovely Julia ! — nay I cannot stop to 

let thee bite that thistle that ever the suspected 

tongue of a rival should have robbed me of enjoy- 
ment when I was upon the point of tasting it. 

Pugh ! — ’tis nothing but a thistle — never 

mind it thou shalt have a better supper at 

night. 

Banish’d from my country my friends 

from thee. 

Poor devil, thou’rt sadly tired with thy journey ! 

come — get on a little faster — there’s nothing in 

my cloak-bag but two shirts a crimson-sattin 

pair of breeches, and a fringed Dear Julia ! 

But why to Frankfort F — is it that there is a 

hand unfelt, which secretly is conducting me through 
these meanders and unsuspected tracts ? 

Stumbling ! by saint Nicolas ! every step — 

why, at this rate we shall be all night in getting 
in 

To happiness or am I to be the sport of 

fortune and slander — destined to be driven forth un- 
convicted unheard untouch’d if so, why 

did I not stay at Strasburg^ where justice — but I had 
sworn ! Come, thou shalt drink — to St, Nicolas^ 
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O Julia ! ^What dost thou prick up thy ears 

at ? ^’tis nothing but a man, &c. 

The stranger rode on communing in this manner 
with his mule and Julia — till he arrived at his inn, 

where, as soon as he arrived, he alighted ^saw 

his mule, as he had promised it, taken good care o 

took off his cloak-bag, with his crimson-sattin 

breeches, &c., in it — called for an omelet to his 
supper, went to his bed about twelve o’clock, and in 
five minutes fell fast asleep. 

It was about the same hour when the tumult in 
Strasburg being abated for that night, — the Stras* 
burgers had all got quietly into their beds — but not 
like the stranger, for the rest either of their minds 
or bodies ; queen Maby like an elf as she was, had 
taken the stranger’s nose, and without reduction of 
its bulk, had that night been at the pains of slitting 
and dividing it into as many noses of different cuts 
and fashions, as there were heads in Strasburg to hold 
them. The abbess of Quedlingbergy who with the 
four great dignitaries of her chapter, the prioress, 
the deaness, the sub-chan tress, and senior canoness, 
had that week come to Strasburg to consult the 
university upon a case of conscience relating to their 
placket-holes was ill all the night. 

The courteous stranger’s nose had got perched 
upon the top of the pineal gland of her brain, and 
made such rousing work in the fancies of the four 
great dignitaries of her chapter, they could not get a 

wink of sleep the whole night thro’ for it there 

was no keeping a limb still amongst them in 

short, they got up like so many ghosts. 

The penitentiaries of the third order of saint 
Francis the nuns of mount Calvary the 
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Prdtmomtraienses the Clunienses ^ the 

thusians^ and all the severer orders of nuns who lay 
that night in blankets or hair-cloth, were still in a 
worse condition than the abbess of Quedlingherg — by 
tumbling and tossing, and tossing and tumbling from 
one side of their beds to the other the whole night 

long the several sisterhoods had scratch’d and 

maul’d themselves all to death they got out of 

their beds almost flay’d alive — every body thought 
saint Antony had visited them for probation with 

his fire they had never once, in short, shut 

their eyes the whole night long from vespers to 
matins. 

The nuns of saint Ursula acted the wisest — they 
never attempted to go to bed at all. 

The dean of Strasburg^ the prebendaries, the capi- 
tulars and domiciliars (capitularly assembled in the 
morning to consider the case of butter’d buns) all 
wished they had followed the nuns of saint Ursula'^s 
example. 

In the hurry and confusion every thing had been 
In the night before, the bakers had all forgot to lay 
their leaven — there were no butter’d buns to be had 
for breakfast in all Strasburg — the whole close of 

the cathedral was in one eternal commotion 

such a cause of restlessness and disquietude, and 
such a zealous inquiry into the cause of that restless- 
ness, had never happened in Strasburg^ since Martin 
Luther^ with his doctrines, had turned the city up- 
side down. 

If the stranger’s nose took this liberty of thrusting 

^ Hafen Slawkenbergius means the Benedictine nuns of Ciuf^, 
founded in the year 940, by Odo, abb^ de Clunij/. 
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himself thus into the dishes ^ of religious orders^ &c., 
what a carnival did his nose make of it, in those of 
the laity ! — ’tis more than my pen, worn to the 
stump as it is, has power to describe ; tho' I acfcnow^ 
ledge, {cries Slawkenbergius, with more ^aietjf of 
thought than I could have expected from him) that 
there is many a good simile now subsisting ii^ the 
world which might give my countrymen some idea 
of it ; but at the close of such a folio as this, wrote 
for their sakes, and in which I have spent the 

greatest part of my life tho* I own to them the 

simile is in being, yet would it not be unreasonable 
in them to expect I should have cither time or 
inclination to search for it ? Let it suffice to say, 
that the riot and disorder it occasioned in the Stras^ 
burgers^ fantasies was so general — such an over- 
powering mastership had it got of all the faculties 
of the Strasburgers^ minds — so many strange things, 
with equal confidence on all sides, and with equal 
eloquence in all places, were spoken and sworn to 
concerning it, that turned the whole stream of all 
discourse and wonder towards it — every soul, good 
and bad — rich and poor — learned and unlearned — 

doctor and student mistress and maid gentle 

and simple nun’s flesh and woman’s flesh, in 

Strasburg spent their time in hearing tidings about 

it— every eye in Strasburg languished to see it 

every finger every thumb in Strasburg burned 

to touch it. 

Now what might add, if any thing may be 

1 Mr. &handft compliment® to orators is very sensible that 

Slav}kenb€rgiui\z9 here changed his metaphor which he is 

very guilty of: that as a translator, Mr. Shandy has all 

along done what he could to make him stick to it — but that 
here 'twas impossible. 
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thought necessary to add, to so vehement a desire^ 
was this, that the centinel, the bandy-legg’d drum- 
mer, the trumpeter, the trumpeter’s wife, the burgo- 
master’s widow, the master of the inn, and the 
master of the inn’s wife, how widely soever they all 
differed every one from another in their testimonies 
and description of the stranger’s nose — they all 
agreed together in two points — namely, that he was 
gone to Frankforty and would not return to Strain 
burg till that day month ; and secondly, whether 
his nose was true or false, that the stranger himself 
was one of the most perfect paragons of beauty — 
the finest-made man — the most genteel ! — the most 
generous of his purse — the most courteous in his 
carriage, that had ever entered the gates of Strasburg 
—that as he rode, with scymetar slung loosely to 
his wrist, thro’ the streets — and walked with his 
crimson-sattin breeches across the parade — ’twa« 
with so sweet an air of careless modesty, and so 

manly withal as would have put the heart in 

jeopardy (had his nose not stood in the way) of 
every virgin who had cast her eyes upon him. 

I call not upon that heart which is a stranger to 
the throbs and yearnings of curiosity, so excited, to 
justify the abbess of Quedlingbergy the prioress, the 
deaness, and sub-chan tress, for sending at noon-day 
for the trumpeter’s wife : she went through the 
streets of Strasburg with her husband’s trumpet in 

her hand, the best apparatus the slraitness of the. 

time would allow her, for the illustration of her 
theory — she staid no longer than three days. 

The centinel and bandy-legg’d drummer ! 

nothing on this side of old Athens could equal them !, 
they read their lectures under the city-gates to 
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comers and goers, with all the pomp of a Chrysippus^ 
and a Crantor in their porticos. 

The master of the inn, with his ostler on life 
left-hand, read his also in the same style — under the 
portico or gateway of his stable-yard — his wife, hers 
more privately in a back room : all flocked to their 
lectures : not promiscuously — but to this or that, as 
is ever the way, as faith and credulity marshal’d 

them in a word, each Strasburger came crouding 

for intclligc^^ and every Strasburger had the 

intelligence he wanted. 

*Tis worth remarking, for the benefit of all 
demonstrators in natural philosophy, &c., that as 
soon as the trumpeter’s wife had finished the abbess 
of Quedlingherg^ s private lecture, and had begun to 
read in public, which she did upon a stool in the 

middle of the great parade, she incommoded the 

other demonstrators mainly, bygaining incontinently 
the most fashionable part of the city of Strasburg for 
her auditory But when a demonstrator in philo- 

sophy (cries Slawkenbergius) has a trumpet for an 
apparatus, pray what rival in science can pretend to 
be heard besides him ? 

Whilst the unlearned, thro' these conduits of 
intelligence, were all busied in getting down to the 
bottom of the well, where Truth keeps her little 

court were the learned in their way as busy 

in pumping her up thro’ thd conduits of dialect 

induction —they concerned themselves not with 

facts they reasoned- 

Not one profession had thrown more light upon 
this subject than the Faculty — had not all their 
disputes about it run into the affair of Wens and 
oedematous swellings, they could not keep clear of 
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them for their bloods and souls the stranger^ 

nose had nothing to do either with wens or ^e- 
matous swellings. 

It was demonstrated however very satisfactorily, 
that such a ponderous mass of heterogeneous matter 
could not be congested and conglomerated to the 
nose, whilst the infant was in JJterOy without destroy- 
ing the statical balance of the foetus, and throwing 
it plump upon its head nine months before the 
time. 

The opponents granted the theory they 

denied the consequences. 

And if a suitable provision of veins, arteries, &c., 
said they, was not laid in, for the due nourishment 
of such a nose, in the very first stamina and rudi- 
ments of its formation, before it came into the world 
(bating the case of Wens) it could not regularly 
grow and be sustained afterwards. 

This was all answered by a dissertation upon 
nutriment, and the effect which nutriment had in 
extending the vessels, and in the increase and pro- 
longation of the muscular parts to the greatest 
growth and expansion imaginable — In the triumph 
of which theory, they went so far as to affirm, that 
there was no cause in nature, why a nose might not 
grow to the size of the man himself. 

The respondents satisfied the world this event 
could never happen to them so long as a man had 

but one stomach and one pair of lungs For thi? 

stomach, said they, being the only organ destined 
for the reception of food, and turning it into chyle 
— and the lungs the only engine of sanguification— 
it could possibly work off no more, than what the 
appetite brought it ; or admitting the possibility Hf 
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a man’s overloading his stomach, nature had set 
bounds however to his lungs — the engine was of a 
determined size and strength, and could elaborate 

but a certain quantity in a given time ^that 

it could produce just as much blood as was suiEcient 
for one single man, and no more ; so that, if there 
was as much nose as man they proved a morti- 

fication must necessarily ensue ; and forasmuch as 
there could not be a support for both, that the nose 
must either fall off from the man, or the man in- 
evitably fall off from his nose. 

Nature accommodates herself to these emergencies^ 
cried the opponents — else what do you say to the 
case of a whole stomach — a whole pair of lungs, and 
but half a man, when both his legs have been un- 
fortunately shot off? 

He dies of a plethora, said they — or must spit 
blood, and in a fortnight or three weeks go off in a 
consumption.—* 

^It happens otherwise — replied the oppo- 
nents. — 

It ought not, said they. 

The more curious and intimate inquirers after 
nature and her doings, though they went hand in hand 
a good way together, yet they all divided about the 
nose at last, almost as much as the Faculty itself. 

They amicably laid it down, that there was a just 
and geometrical arrangement and proportion of the 
several parts of the human frame to its several 
destinations, offices, and functions, which could not 
be transgressed but within certain limits — that 

nature, though she sported she sported within a 

certain circle ; — and they could not agree about the 
diameter of it. 
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The logicians stuck much closer to the point 
before them than any of the classes of the literati ; 

they began and ended with the word. Nose ; 

and had it not been for a petitio prxncipii^ which one 
of the ablest of them ran his head against in the 
beginning of the combat, the whole controversy 
had been settled at once. 

A nose, argued the logician, cannot bleed without 
blood — and not only blood — but blood circulating 
in it to supply the phaenomenon with a succession 
of drops — (a stream being but a quicker succession 

of drops, that is included, said he). Now death, 

continued the logician, being nothing but the s^g- 
nation of the blood 

I deny the definition Death is the separation 

of the soul from the body, said his antagonist 

Then we don’t agree about our weapons, said the 
logician — Then there is an end of the dispute, 
replied the antagonist. • 

The civilians were still more concise : what they 

offered being more in the nature of a decree than 

a dispute. 

Such a monstrous nose, said they, had it been a 
true nose, could not possibly have been suffered in 

civil society and if false — to impose upon society 

with such false signs and tokens, was a still greater 
violation of its rights, and must have had still less 
mercy shewn it. 

The only objection to this was, that if it proved 
any thing, it proved the stranger’s nose was neither 
true nor false. 

This left room for the controversy to go on. It 
was maintained by the advocates of the ecclesiastic 
court, that there was nothing to inhibit a decree, 
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since the stranger ex mero motu had confessed he had 
been at the Promontory of Noses, and had got one 

of the goodliest, &c. &c. To this it was 

answered, it was impossible there should be such a 
place as the Promontory of Noses, and the learned 
be ignorant where it lay. The commissary of the 
bishop of Stra^burg undertook the advocates, ex- 
plained this matter in a treatise upon proverbial 
phrases, shewing them, that the Promontory of 
Noses was a mere allegorick expression, importing 
no more than that nature had given him a long 
nose ; in proof of which, with great learning, he 
cited the underwritten authorities,^ which had 
decided the point incontestably, had it not appeared 
that a dispute about some franchises of dean and 
chapter-lands had been determined by it nineteen 
years before. 

It happened 1 must not say unluckily for 

Truth, because they were giving her a lift another 
way in so doing ; that the two universitiesof Stradurg 

the Lutheran^ founded in the year i Jacobus 

Surmisy counsellor of the senate, and the Popish^ 

^ Nonnulli ex nostratibus eadem loquendi formula utun, 

Quinimo & Logistae & Canonist* Vid. Parce Barne Jan in 

d. L. Provincial. Constitut. de conjec. vid. Vol. Lib. 4. Titul. 
I. n. 7. qua etiam in re conspir. Om de Promontorio Naa. 
Tichmak. if. d. tit. 3. fol. 189. passim. Vid. Glos. de contra- 
hend. empt. &c. necnon J. Scrudr. in cap. § refut. per totum. 
Cum his cons. Rever J. Tubal, Sentent. & Prov. cap. 9, ff. xi, 
iz. obiter. V. & Li brum, cui Tit. de Terris & Phras. Belg. 
ad finem, cum comment. N. Bardy Belg. Vid. Scrip. Argen- 
totarens. de Antiq. Ecc. in Episc. Archiv. fid coll, per von 
Jacobum Koinshoven Folio Argent. 1583, pr*cip, ad finenl. 
Quibus add. Rebuff in L, obvenire de Signif. Nom. ff. fol* Bc 
de jure Gent. & Civil, de protib. aliena feud, per federa, test. 
Joha. Luxins in prolegom. quern velim videas, de Analy. Cep, 
I, 2, 3. Vid. Idea. 
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founded by Leopold^ arch-duke of Austria y were 
during all this time, employing the whole depth of 
their knowledge (except just what the affair, of the 
abbess of Quedlingberg s placket-holes required)- — ^ 
in determining the point of Martin Luther's dam- 
nation. 

The Popish doctors had undertaken to demonstrate 
h prioriy that from the necessary influence of the 
planets on the twenty-second day of October 1483 

when the moon was in the twelfth house, 

Jupiter^ MarSy and Venus in the third, the 
Saturny and Mcrcuryy all got together in the fourth 
— that he must in course, and unavoidably, be a 
damn’d man — and that his doctrines, by a direct 
corollary, must be damn’d doctrines too. 

By inspection into his horoscope, where five 
planets were in coition all at once with Scorpio ^ (in 
reading this my father would always shake his head) 
in the ninth house, which the Arabians allotted to 
religion — it appeared that Martin Luther did not 

care one stiver about the matter and that from 

the horoscope directed to the conjunction of Mars 
— they made it plain likewise he must die cursing 

and blaspheming with the blast of which his 

soul (being steep’d in guilt) sailed before the wind, 
in the lake of hell-fire. 

1 Hsec mira, satisque horrenda. Planetarum coitio sub Scorpio 
Asterismo in nona coeli stationc, quam Arabcs religioni deputa- 
bant efficit MarUnum Lutherum sacrilegum hereticum, ChristianSB* 
religionis hostem acerrimum atque prophanum, ex horoscopl 
directione ad Martis coitum, religiosissimus obiit, ejus Anima 
scelestissima ad infernos navigavit — ab Alecto, Tisiphone & 
Megara flagellis igneis cruciata perenniter. 

Lucas Gaurieus in Tractatu astrologico de prscteritis 

muhorum hominum accidentibos per genituras examinatis. 
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The little objection of the Lutheran doctors to 
this, was, that it must certainly be the soul of 
another man, born Oct. 22, 83, which was forced 
to sail down before the wind in that manner — inas- 
much as it appeared from the register of hlahm in 
the county of Mansfelt^ that Luther was not born 
in the year 1483, but in 84; and not on the 22d 
day of October y but on the loth of November y the 
eve of Martinmas day, from whence he had the 
name of Martin, 

[ 1 must break off my translation for a 

moment ; for if I did not, I know I should no 
more be able to shut my eyes in bed, than the 

abbess of Quedlingberg It is to tell the reader, 

that my father never read this passage of Slawken^ 

bergius to my uncle Tobyy but with triumph 

not over my uncle Tobyy for he never opposed him 
in it but over the whole world. 

— Now you see, brother Tobyy he would say, 
looking up, ‘‘ that Christian names are not such 

indifferent things ; ” had Luther here been 

called by any other name but Martin, he would 

have been damn’d to all eternity Not that I 

look upon Martin, he would add, as a good name 

far from it ’tis something better than a 

neutral, and but a little yet little as it is, you 

see it was of some service to him. 

My father knew the weakness of this prop to 
his hypothesis, as well as the best logician could 

shew him yet so strange is the weakness of 

man at the same time, as it fell in his way, he 
could not for his life but make use of it ; and it 
was certainly for this reason, that though there are 
many stories in Hafen Slawkenbergius*s Decads full 
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as entertaining as this I am translating, yet there is 
not one amongst them which my father read over 

with half the delight it flattered two of, his 

strangest hypotheses together his Names and 

his Noses. 1 will be bold to say, he might have 

read all the books in the Alexandrian Library, had 
not fate taken other care of them, and not have 
met with a book or passage in one, which hit two 
such nails as these upon the head at one stroke.] 

The two universities of Strasburg were hard 
tugging at this affair of Luther s navigation. The 
Protestant doctors had demonstrated, that he had 
not sailed right before the wind, as the Popish 
doctors had pretended ; and as every one knew 
there was no sailing full in the teeth of it — they 
were going to settle, in case he had sailed, how 
many points he was off ; whether Martin had 
doubled the cape, or had fallen upon a lee-shore ; 
and no doubt, as it was an enquiiy of much edifica- 
tion, at least to those who understood this sort of 
NAVIGATION, they had gone on with it in spite of 
the size of the stranger’s nose, had not the size of 
the stranger’s nose drawn off the attention of the 

world from what they were about it was their 

business to follow. 

The abbess of Quedlingherg and her four dignita- 
ries was no stop ; for the enormity of the stranger’s 
nose running full as much in their fancies as their 

case of conscience the affair of their placket- 

holes kept cold — in a word, the printers were 
ordered to distribute their types all controver- 

sies dropp’d. 

'Twas a square cap with a silver tassel upon the 
crown of it — to a nut-shell — to have guessed on 
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which side of the nose the two universities would 
split. 

^Tis above reason, cried the doctors on one side. 

’Tis bdow reason, cried the others. 

’Tis faith, cried one. 

’Tis a fiddle-stick, said the other. 

’Tis possible, cried the one. 

’Tis impossible, said the other. 

God’s power is infinite, cried th.e Nosarians, he 
can do any thing. 

He can do nothing, replied the Antinosarians, 
which implies contradictions. 

He can make matter think, said the Nosarians. 

As certainly as you can make a velvet cap out 
of a sow’s ear, replied the Antinosarians. 

He cannot make two and two five, replied the 

Popish doctors, 'Tis false, said their other 

opponents.- 

Infinite power is infinite power, said the doctors 
who maintained the reality oi the nose. — It extends 
only to all possible things, replied the Lutherans, 

By God in heaven, cried the Popish doctors, he 
can make a nose, if he thinks fit, as big as the 
steeple of Strasburg, 

Now the steeple of Strasburg being the biggest 
and the tallest church-steeple to be seen in the 
whole world, the Antinosarians denied that a nose 
of 575 geometrical feet in length could be worn, at 

least by a middle-siz’d man The Popish doctors 

swore it could — The Lutheran doctors said No j— 
it could not. 

This at once started a new dispute, which they 
pursued a great way, upon the extent «^d limita- 
tion of the moral and natural attributes of QodU- 

roL. I. T 
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That controversy led them naturally into Thomas 
Aqulms^ and Thomas Aquinas to the devil. 

The stranger’s nose was no more heard of in the 
dispute^ — It just served as a frigate to launch them 

into the gulph of school-divinity ^and then they 

all sailed before the wind. 

Heat is in proportion to the want of true know* 
ledge. 

The controversy about the attributes, &c., in- 
stead of cooling, on the contrary had inflamed the 
Strasburgers' imaginations to a most inordinate de- 
gree The less they understood of the matter, 

the greater was their wonder about it — they were 

left in all the distresses of desire unsatisfied saw 

their doctors, the ParchmentarianSy the BrassartanSy 
the TurpentarianSy on one side — The Popish doctors 
on the other, like Pantagruel and his companions 
in quest of the oracle of the bottle, all embarked 
out of sight. 

The poor Strashurgers left upon the beach ! 

What was to be done ? — No delay — the 

uproar increased every one in disorder the 

city gates set open. 

Unfortunate Strashurgers ! was there in the store- 
house of nature was there in the lumber- 

rooms of learning was there in the great 

arsenal of chance, one single engine left undrawn 
forth to torture your curiosities, and stretch your 
desires, which was not pointed by the hand ot 

Fate to play upon your hearts ? 1 dip not my 

pen into my ink to excuse the surrender of your- 
selves — ’tis to write your panegyrick* Shew me a 

city so macerated with expectation who neither 

eat, or drank, or slept, or prayed, or hearkened 
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the calls either of religion or nature for seven*antl« 
twenty days together, who could have held out one 
day longer. 

On the twenty-eighth the courteous stranger had 
promised to return to Strasburg, 

Seven thousand coaches [Slawkenbergius must cer*- 
tainly have made some mistake in his numeral char- 
acters) 7000 coaches 15,000 single-horse chairs 

— 20,000 waggons, crowded as full as they could all 
hold with senators, counsellors, syndicks— beguines, 
widows, wives, virgins, canons, concubines, all lu 
their coaches — The abbess of Quediingberg^ with the 
prioress, the deaness and sub-chantress, leading the 
procession in one coach, and the dean of Strasburg^ 
with the four great dignitaries of his chapter, on 
her left hand — the rest following higglety-pigglety 

as they could ; some on horseback some on 

foot some led some driven some down 

the Rhine some this way some that all 

set out at sun-rise to meet the courteous stranger 
on the road. 

Haste we now towards the catastrophe of my tale 
— 1 say Catastrophe (cries Slawkenbergius) in- 

asmuch as a tale, with parts rightly disposed, not 
only rejoiceth {gaudet) in the Catastrophe and Peri^ 
petia of a Drama, but rejoiceth moreover in all the 

essential and integrant parts of it it has its Pr^- 

tasisy Epitasis, Catastasisy its Catastrophe or Peripetia 
growing one out of the other in it, in the order 

Aristotle first planted them without which a 

talc had better never be told at all, says Slawken^ 
bergiusy but be kept to a man’s self. 

In ^1 my ten tales, in all my ten decads, have 
I Slawkenbergius tied down every tale of them m 
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tightly to this rule, as I have done this of t^ie 
stranger and his nose. 

From his first parley with the centihel, to 

his leaving the city of Strasburg, after pulling off 
his crimson-sattin pair of breeches, is the Protasis 

or first entrance where the characters of the 

Persona Dramatis are just touched in, and the 
subject slightly begun. 

The Epitasis^ wherein the action is more fully 
entered upon and heightened, till it arrives at its 
state or height called the Catastasis^ and which 
usually takes up the ad and 3d act, is included 
within that busy period of my tale, betwixt the 
first night's uproar about the nose, to the con- 
clusion of the trumpeter’s wife’s lectures upon it in 
the middle of the grand parade : and from the first 
embarking of the learned in the dispute — to the 
doctors finally sailing away, and leaving the Stras^ 
burgers upon the beach in distress, is the Catastans 
or the ripening of the incidents and passions for 
rheir bursting forth in the fifth act. 

This commences with the setting out of the 
Strasburgers in the Frankfort road, and terminates 
in unwinding the labyrinth and bringing the hero 
out of a state of agitation (as Aristotle calls it) to a 
state of rest and quietness. 

This, says Hafen Slawkenbergiusy constitutes the 
Catastrophe or Peripetia of my tale — and that is the 
part of it I am going to relate. 

We left the stranger behind the curtain asleep 
——he enters now upon the stage. 

— What dost thou prick up thy ears at?-^*tis 

rnothing but a man upon a horse was «ihe Iwst 

1«lorii the stranger uttered to his mule. It was Hot 
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proper then to tell the reader, that the mule took 
his master’s wqrd for it j and without any more ifs 
or andsy let the traveller and his horse pass by. 

The traveller was hastening with all diligence 
to get to Strashufg that night. What a fool am I, 
said the traveller to himself, when he had rode 
about a league farther, to think of getting into 

Strasburg this night. — Strasburg ! the great 

Strasburg ! Strasburg^ the capital of all Alsatia / 

Strasburg^ an imperial city ! Strasburg^ a sovereign 
state ! Strasburg^ garrisoned with five thousand ot 
the best troops in all the world I — Alas ! if 1 was 
at the gates of Strasburg this moment, I could not 
gain admittance into it for a ducat — nay a ducat 

and a half — ’tis too much better go back to the 

last inn I have passed than lie I know not 

where or give I know not what. The traveller, 

as he made these reflections in his mind, turned his 
horse’s head about, and three minutes after the 
stranger had been conducted into his chamber, he 
arrived at the same inn. 

We have bacon in the house, said the 

host, and bread and till eleven o’clock this 

night had three eggs in it but a stranger, who 

arrived an hour ago, has had them dressed into an 

omelet, and we have nothing. 

Alas ! said the traveller, harrassed as I am, I 

want nothing but a bed. — 1 have one as soft 

as is in Alsatia^ said the host. 

The stranger, continued he, should have 

slept in it, for ’tis my best bed, but upon the score 

of his nose. He has got a defluxion, said 

the traveller. ^Not that I know, cried the host. 

’tis a camp-bed, and Jadnta^ said he, loOjk** 
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ing towards the maid, imagined there was not room 

in it to turn his nose in. Why so ? cried the 

traveller, starting back. — It is so long a nose, re- 
plied the host. The traveller fixed his eyes 

upon Jacintay then upon the ground — kneeled upon 
his right knee — had just got his hand laid upon his 

breast Trifle not with my anxiety, said he, 

rising up again. ’Tis no trifle, said JacintOy ’tis 

the most glorious nose 1 The traveller fell upon 

his knee again — laid his hand upon his breast— r 
then, said he, looking up to heaven, thou hast 
conducted me to the end of my pilgrimage — *Tis 
Diego, 

The traveller was the brother of the JuUoy so 
often invoked that night by the stranger as he rode 
from Strasburg upon his mule ; and was come, on 
her part, in quest of him. He had accompanied 
his sister from Valadolid across the Pyrenean moun- 
tains through Franccy and had many an entangled 
skein to wind off in pursuit of him through the 
many meanders and abrupt turnings of a lover’s 
thorny tracks. 

Julia had sunk under it and had not 

been able to get a step farther than to Lyomy where 
with the many disquietudes of a tender heart, 

which all talk of but few feel — she sicken’d, 

but had just strength to write a letter to Diego; and 
having conjured her brother never to see her face 
till he had found him out, and put the letter into 
his hands, Julia took to her bed. 

Fernandez (for that was her brother’s name) 

tho’ the camp-bed was as soft as any one in Ahaa^ 

yet he could not shut his eyes in it. As soon as 

it was day he rose, and hearing Diego was risen top, 
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he entered his chamber, and discharged his sister^s 
commission. 

The letter was as follows : 

“Seig. Diego, 

“Whether my suspicions of your nose were 

justly excited or not ’tis not now to inquire 

— it is enough 1 have not had firmness to put them 
to farther tryal. 

“ How could I know so little of myself, when I 
sent my Duenna to forbid your coming more under 
my lattice ? or how could I know so little of you, 
Diego^ as to imagine you would not have staid one 
day in Valadolid to have given ease to my doubts ? 
— Was I to be abandoned, Diego^ because I was 
deceived ? or was it kind to take me at my word, 
whether my suspicions were just or no, and leave 
me, as you did, a prey to much uncertainty and 
sorrow ? 

“ In what manner Julia has resented this my 

brother, when he puts this letter into your hands, 
will tell you ; He will tell you in how few mo- 
ments she repented of the rash message she had 

sent you in what frantic haste she flew to her 

lattice, and how many days and nights together 
she leaned immoveably upon her elbow, looking 
through it towards the way which Diego was wont 
to come. , 

“ He will tell you, when she heard of your de- * 

parture — how her spirits deserted her how her 

heart sicken’d how piteously she mourned 

how low she hung her head. O Diego! how many 
weary steps has my brother s pity led me by the 
hand languishing to trace out yours j how far has 
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desire carried me beyond strength and how oft 

have I fainted by the way, and sunk into his arms, 
with only power to cry out — O my Diego ! 

“ If the gentleness of your carriage has not belied 
your heart, you will fly to me, almost as fast as you 

fled from me — haste as you will you will arrive 

but to see me expire. 'Tis a bitter draught, 

DiegOy but oh ! ’tis embitter'd still more by dying 
un ” 

> 

She could proceed no farther. 

S law kenber gins supposes the word intended was 
unconvinced^ but her strength would not enable her 
to finish her letter. 

The heart of the courteous Diego overflowed as 

he read the letter he ordered his mule forthwith 

and Fernandez^ horse to be saddled j and as no vent 
in prose is equal to that of poetry in such conflicts 

chance, which as often directs us to remedies 

as to diseases^ having thrown a piece of charcoal into 

the window Diego availed himself of it, and 

whilst the hostler was getting ready his mule, he 
eased his mind against the wall as follows. 

ODE. 

Harsh and untuneful are the notes of love^ 

Unless my Julia strikes the key^ 

Her hand alone can touch the party 
Whose dulcet move^ 

ment charms the hearty 

And governs all the man with sympathetick sway» 

2d, 


O Julia ! 
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The lines were very natural^— — for they were 
nothing at all to the purpose, says Skwker^er^iusy 
and ’tis a pity there were no more of them j but 
whether it was that Seig. Diego was slow in com- 
posing verses — or the hostler quick in saddling mules 

is not averred ; certain it was, that Diego^s 

mule and Fernandex^s horse were ready at the door 
of the inn, before Diego was ready for his second 
stanza ; so without staying to finish his ode, they 
both mounted, sallied forth, passed the Rhine^ tra- 
versed Alsacey shaped their course towards 
and before the Stnasburgers and the abbess of ^edr 
lingherg had set out on their cavalcade, had /Vr- 
nandez^ DiegOy and his Julta^ crossed the Pyrenean 
mountains, and got safe to Valadolid, 

’Tis needless to inform the geographical reader, 
that when Diego was in Spain^ it was not possible to 
meet the courteous stranger in the Frankfort road ; 
it is enough to say, that of all the restless desires, 

curiosity being the strongest the Strasburgers 

felt the full force of it, and that for three days and 
nights they were tossed to and fro in the Frankfort 
road, with the tempestuous fury of this passion, 

before they could submit to return home. 

When alas ! an event was prepared for them, of 
all other, the most grievous that could befal a free 
people. 

As this revolution of the Strasburgers* affairs is 
often spoken of, and little understood, I will, in ten 
words, says Slawkenbergius^ give the world an ex- 
planation of it, and with it put an end to my 
tale. 

Every body knows of the grand system of Uni- 
versal Monarchy, wrote by order of Mons, Colbirt^ 
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and put in manuscript ^nto the hands of Lewis the 
fourteenth, in the year 1664. 

'Tis as well known, that one branch out of many 
of that system, was the getting possession of Stras- 
hurgy to favour an entrance at all times into Suabiay 

in order to disturb the quiet of Germany and 

that in consequence of this plan, Strasburg unhappily 
fell at length into their hands. 

It is the lot of a few to trace out the true spring 
of this and such like revolutions — The vulgar lo^ 

too high for them — Statesmen look too low 

Truth (for once) lies in the middle. 

What a fatal thing is the popular pride of a free 
city ! cries one historian — The Strasburgers deemed 
it a diminution of their freedom to receive an im- 
perial garrison so fell a prey to a French one. 

The fate, says another, of the Strasburgersy may 
be a warning to all free people to save their money. 

They anticipated their revenues brought 

themselves under taxes, exhausted their strength, and 
in the end became so weak a people, they had not 
strength to keep their gates shut, and so the French 
pushed them open. 

Alas ! alas ! cries Slawkenbergiusy 'twas not the 

Frenchy ’twas curiosity pushed them open 

The French indeed, who are ever upon the 

catch, when they saw the StrasburgerSy men, women, 
and children, all marched out to follow the stranger’s 

nose each man followed his own, and marched* 

in. 

Trade and manufactures have decayed and gradu- 
ally grown down ever since — but not from any 
cause which commercial heads have assigned ; fot 
it^is owing to this only, that Noses have ever so 
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run in their heads, that the Strasburgers could not 
follow their business. 

Alas ! alas ! cries Slawkenbergiusy making an ex- 
clamation — It is not the first and I fear will 

not be the last fortress that has been either won 

or lost by Noses. 


THE END OF 

Slawkenbergius^s Tale. 


CHAPTER I 

With all this learning upon Noses running per- 
petually in my father's fancy with so many 

family prejudices — and ten decads of such tales 

running on for ever along with them how was 

it possible with such exquisite was it a true 

nose ? That a man with such exquisite feelings 

as my father had, could bear the shock at all below 

stairs or indeed above stairs, in any other 

posture, but the very posture I have described ? 

Throw yourself down upon the bed, a 

dozen times taking care only to place a look- 

ing-glass first in a chair on one side of it, before 
you do jt — But was the stranger’s nose a true nose, 
or was it a false one ? 

To tell that before-hand, madam, would be to 
do injury to one of the best tales in the Christian- 
world ; and that is the tenth of the tenth decad, 
which immediately follows this. 

This tale, cried Slawkenbergiusy somewhat exult- 
ingly, has been reserved by me for the concluding 
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tale of my whole work 5 knowing right well, that 
when I shall have told it, and my reader shall have 
read it thro* — ’twould be even high time for both 
of us to shut up the book ; inasmuch, continues 
Slawkenhergim^ as I know of no tale which could 
possibly ever go down after it. 

’Tis a tale indeed ! 

This sets out with the first interview in the inn 
at Lyonsy when Fernandez left the courteous stranger 
and his sister Julia alone in her chamber, and is 
overwritten 


The Intricacies 
OF 

Diego and Julia. 


Heavens ! thou art a strange creature, Slawken- 
hergius ! what a whimsical view of the involutions 
of the heart of woman hast thou opened ! how 
this can ever be translated, and yet if this specimen 
of Slawkenbergius* s tales, and the exquisitiveness of 
his moral, should please the world — translated shall 

a couple of volumes be. Else, how this can 

ever be translated into good English^ I have no sort 
of conception — There seems in some passages to 

want a sixth sense to do it rightly. What can 

he mean by the lambent pupilability of slow, low, 

dry chat, five notes below the natural tone -- 

which you know, madam, is little more than a 
whisper ? The moment I pronounced the words, 
I could perceive an attempt towards a vibration in 
the strings, about the region of the heart.— 
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The brain made no acknowledgment. 'X'fcerflfV 

often no good understanding betwixt ’em— I felt 

as if I understood it. 1 had no ideas. Tlic 

movement coul-d not be without cause. — I'm lost. 
I can make nothing of it — unless, may it please 
your worships, the voice, in that case being little 
more than a whisper, unavoidably forces the eyes 
to approach not only within six inches of each 
other — but to look into the pupils — is not that 

dangerous ? But it can’t be avoided — fojr to look 

up tt) the ceiling, in that case the two chi^s un- 
avoidably meet and to look down into each 

other's lap, the foreheads come to icpniediate con- 
tact, which at once puts an end to the conference 

1 mean to the sentimental part of it. What 

is left, madam, is not worth stooping for. 


CHAPTER II 

My father lay stretched across the bed as still as if 
the hand of death had pushed him down, for a full 
hour and a half before he began to play upon the 
floor with the toe of that foot which hung over the 
bed-side ; my uncle Toby^s heart was a pound lighter 

for it. In a few moments, his left-hand, the 

knuckles of which had all the time reclined upon 
the handle of the chamber-pot, came to its feeling 
—he thrust it a little more within the valance-— 
drew up his hand, when he had done, into his 
bosom — gave a hem ! My good uncle Tohy^ with 
infinite pleasure, answered it; and full gladly would 
have ingrafted a sentence of consolation upon the 
opening it afforded : but having no talents, ^ I 
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said, that way, and fearing moreover that he might 
set out with something which might make a bad 
matter worse, he contented himself with resting 
his chin placidly upon the cross of his crutch. 

Now whether the compression shortened my 
uncle Toby s face into a more pleasurable oval — or 
that the philanthropy of his heart, in seeing his 
brother beginning to emerge out of the sea of his 

afflictions, had braced up his muscles so tha^ 

the compression upon his chin only doubled the 
benignity which was there before, is not hard to 

decide. My father, in turning his eyes, was 

struck with such a gleam of sunshine in his face, 
as melted down the sullenness of his grief in a 
moment. 

He broke silence as follows. 


CHAPTER III 

Did ever man, brother Tobyy cried my father, 
raising himself upon his elbow, and turning himself 
round to the opposite side of the bed, where my 
uncle Toby was sitting in his old fringed chair, with 

his chin resting upon his crutch did ever a poor 

unfortunate man, brother Tobyy cried my father, 

receive so many lashes ? The most I ever saw 

given, quoth my uncle Toby (ringing the bell at the 
bed's head for Trim) was to a grenadier, I think in 
Mackafs regiment. 

Had my uncle Toby shot a bullet through 

my father’s heart, he could not have fallen dow|i 
with his nose upon the quilt more suddenly. 

Bless roe ! said my uncle Toby, 
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^ CHAPTER IV 

Was it Mackay^s regiment, quoth my uncle Taby^ 
where the poor grenadier was so unmercifully 
whipp’d at Bruges about the ducats ? — O Christ ! 
he was innocent ! cried Trim^ with a deep sigh. — 
And he was whipp’d, may it please your honour, 
almost to death’s door. — They had better have shot 
him outright, as he begg’d, and he had gone directly 
to heaven, for he was as innocent as your honour* 

1 thank thee, Trtm^ quoth my uncle T&by, 

1 never think of his, continued i r/w, and my 

poor brother Torn^s misfortunes, for we were all 

three school-fellows, but I cry like a coward. 

Tears are no proof of cowardice. Trim. — I drop 

them oft-times myself, cried my uncle Toby. ^1 

know your honour does, replied Trim^ and so am 
not ashamed of it myself. — But to think, may it 
please your honour, continued Trim^ a tear stealing 
into the corner of his eye as he spoke — to think 
of two virtuous lads with hearts as warm in their 
bodies, and as honest as God could make them — 
the children of honest people, going forth with 
gallant spirits to seek their fortunes in the world — 
and fall into such evils ! — poor Tom ! to be tortured 
upon a rack for nothing — but marrying a Jew’s 
widow who sold sausages — honest Dicb Johnson*s 
soul to be scourged put of his body, for the ducats 
another man put into his knapsack ! — O ! — these 
are misfortunes, cried Trim ^ — pulling out his hand- 
kerchief — these are misfortunes, may it please your 
honour, worth lying down and crying over. 

— My father could not help blushing. 
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’Twould be a pity, Trim^ quoth my uncle Toby^ 
thou shouldst ever feel sorrow of thy own— thou 
feelest it so tenderly for others. — ^Alack-o-day, re- 
plied the corporal, brightening up his face 

your honour knows I have neither wife or child 

1 can have no sorrows in this world. My 

father could not help smiling. — As few as any man, 
Trim^ replied my uncle Toby ; nor can I see how 
a fellow of thy light heart can suffer, but from tl^ 
distress of poverty in thy old age — when thou art 
passed all services. Trim — and hast outlived* thy 

friends. An' please your honour, never fear, 

replied Trim^ chearily. But I would have thee 

never fear, Trim^ replied my uncle Toby^ and there- 
fore, continued my uncle Toby^ throwing down his 
crutch, and getting up upon his legs as he uttered 
the word therefore — in recom pence, Trim^ of thy 
long fidelity to me, and that goodness of thy heart 
I have had such proofs of — whilst thy master is 

worth a shilling thou shalt never ask elsewhere, 

Triniy for a penny. Trim attempted to thank my 

uncle Toby — but had not power tears trickled 

down his cheeks faster than he could wipe them off 

— He laid his hands upon his breast made a 

bow to the ground, and shut the door. 

— — I have left Trim my bowling-green, cried 

my uncle Toby. My father smiled. 1 have 

left him moreover a pension, continued my uncle, 
Toby, My father looked grave. 

CHAPTER V 

Is this a fit time, said my father to himself, to talk 
of PENSIONS and grenadiees ? 
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CHAPTER VI 

When my uncle Toby first mentioned the grenadier, 
my father, I said, fell down with his nose flat to 
the quilt, and as suddenly as if my uncle Toby had 
shot him ; but it was not added that every other 
limb and member of my father instantly relapsed 
with his nose into the same precise attitude in 
whi(jh he lay first described ; so that when corporal 
Trim left the room, and my father found himself 
disposed to rise off the bed — he had all the little 
preparatory movements to run over again, before he 

could do it. Attitudes are nothing, madam 

’tis the transition from one attitude to another 

like the preparation and resolution of the discord 
into harmony, which is all in all. 

For which reason my father played the same jig 
over again with his toe upon the floor — — pushed 
the chamber-pot still a little farther within the 
valance — gave a hem — raised himself up upon his 
elbow — and was just beginning to address himself 
to my uncle Toby — when recollecting the unsuccess- 
fulness of his first effort in that attitude he got 

upon his legs, and in making the third turn across 
the room, he stopped short before my uncle Toby ; 
and laying the three first fingers of his right-hand 
in the palm of his left, and stooping a little, he 
addressed himself to my uncle Toby as follows : 


VOL. I. 


u 
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CHAPTER VII 

When I reflect, brother Toby ^ upon man ; and 
take a view of that dark side of him which repre- 
sents his life as open to so many causes of trouble — 
when I consider, brother Tobyy how oft we eat the 
bread of afliiction, and that we are born to it, as to 

the portion of our inheritance 1 was born ^ 

nothing, quoth my uncle Toby^ interrupting my 
father — but my commission. Zooks ! said* my 
father, did not my uncle leave you a hundred and 

twenty pounds a year ? What could I have 

done without it ? replied my uncle Toby 

That’s another concern, said my father testily — 
But I say, Tohy^ when one runs over the catalogue 
of all the cross-reckonings and sorrowful Items with 
which the heart of man is overcharged, ’tis wonder- 
ful by what hidden resources the mind is enabled 
to stand out, and bear itself up, as it does, against 

the impositions laid upon our nature. ’Tis by 

the assistance of Almighty God, cried my uncle 
Tobyy looking up, and pressing the palms of his 

hands close together ’tis not from oiir own 

strength, brother Shandy a centinel in a wooden 

centry-box might as well pretend to stand it out 

against a detachment of fifty men. We are 

upheld by the grace and the assistance of the be^t 
of Beings. 

That is cutting the knot, said my father, 

instead of untying it. But give me leave to lead 

you, brother Tobyy a little deeper into the mystery* 

With all my heart, replied my uncle Toby, 

My father instantly exchanged the attitude he 
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was in, for that in which Socrates is so finely painted 
by Raffael irt his school of Athens; which jrour 
connoisseurship knows is so exquisitely imagined, 
that even the particular manner of the reasoning of 
Socrates is expressed by it — for he holds the fore- 
finger of his left-hand between the fore-finger and 
the thumb of his right, and seems as if he was saying 

to the libertine he is reclaiming ‘‘ You, grant 

me this and this : and this, and this, I don’t ask 

of you — they follow of themselves in course.’^ 

Sd stood my father, holding fast hils fore-finger 
betwixt his finger and his thumb, and reasoning 
with my uncle Tohy as he sat in his old fringed 
chair, valanced around with party-coloured worsted 

bobs O Garrick ^ — what a rich scene of this 

would thy exquisite powers make ! and how gladly 
would I write such another to avail myself of thy 
immortality, and secure my own behind it. 


CHAPTER VIII 

Though man is of all others the most curious 
vehicle, said my father, yet at the same time 'tis of 
so slight a frame, and so totteringly put together, 
that the sudden jerks and hard jost lings it unavoid- 
ably meets with in this rugged journey, would over- 
set and tear it to pieces a dozen times a day was 

it not, brother Toby^ that there is a secret spring 
within us. — Which spring, said my uncle Toby^ I 
take to be Religion. — Will that set my child’s nose 
on ? cried my father, letting go his finger, and 

striking one hand against the other. It makes 

every thing straight for us, answered my uncle 
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Figuratively speaking, dear Teby^ it may, 

for aught I know, said my father ; but the spring 1 
am speaking of, is that great and elastic power 
within us of counterbalancing evil, which, like a 
secret spring in a well-ordered machine, though it 

can’t prevent the shock at least it imposes upon 

our sense of it. 

Now, my dear brother, said my father, replacing 
his fore-finger, as he was coming closer to the poi^it 
had my child arrived safe into the world, un- 
martyr’d in that precious part of him — fanciful and 
extravagant as I may appear to the world in my 
opinion of Christian names, and of that magic bias 
which good or bad names irresistibly impress upon 
our characters and conducts — Heaven is witness ! 
that in the warmest transports of my wishes for 
the prosperity of my child, I never once wished 
to crown his head with more glory and honour 
than what George or Edward would have spread 
around it. 

But alas ! continued my father, as the greatest 

evil has befallen him 1 must counteract and 

undo it with the greatest good. 

He shall be christened Trismegistusy brother. 

I wish it may answer replied my uncle Toby-, 

rising up. 


CHAPTER IX 

What a chapter of chances, said my father, turn- 
ing himself about upon the first landing, as he and 
my uncle Toby were going down stairs — what a 
long chapter of chances do the events of this world 
lay us • Take pen and ink in hand, brothel 
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Toby, and calculate it fairly 1 know no more of 

calculation than this balluster, said my uncle Toby 
(striking short of it with his crutch, and hitting my 
father a desperate blow souse upon his shin-bon<i) 

'Twas a hundred to one — cried my uncle 

Toby — I thought, quoth my father, (rubbing his 
shin) you had known nothing of calculations, brother 
Toby. 'Tis a mere chance, said my uncle Toby, 

Then it adds one to the chapter replied 

my father. 

The double success of my father’s repartees 
tickled off the pain of his shin at once — it was well 
it so fell out — (chance ! again) — or the world to 
this day had never known the subject of my father's 

calculation to guess it — there was no chance 

What a lucky chapter of chances has this 

turned out ! for it has saved me the trouble of 
writing one express, and in truth I have enough 
already upon my hands without it. — Have not 1 
promised the world a chapter of knots ? two chap- 
ters upon the right and the wrong end of a woman ? 
a chapter upon whiskers ? a chapter upon wishes ? 

a chapter of noses ? — No, I have done that — 

a chapter upon my uncle Toby^s modesty ? to say 
nothing of a chapter upon chapters, which I will 
finish before I sleep— by my great-grandfather’s 
whiskers, I shall never get half of ’em through this 
year. • 

Take pen and ink in hand, and calculate it fairly, 
brother Toby, said my father, and it will turn out a 
million to one, that of all the parts of the body^ 
the edge of the forceps should have the ill luck just 
to fall upon and break down that one part, which 
should break down the fortunes of our house with it^ 
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It might have been worse, replied my*uncle Toby. 

— don’t comprehend, said my father.-: 

Suppose the hip had presented, replied tny uncle 
Tobyy as Dr. Slop foreboded. 

My father reflected half a minute — looked down 
— touched the middle of his forehead slightly 

with his finger 

— True, said he. 


CHAPTER X 

Is it not a shame to make two chapters of what passed 
in going down one pair of stairs ? for we are got no 
farther yet than to the first landing, and there are 
fifteen more steps down to the bottom ; and for 
aught I know, as my father and my uncle Toby are 
in a talking humour, there may be as many chap- 
ters as steps : let that be as it will, Sir, I can 

no more help it than my destiny : — A sudden im- 
pulse comes across me drop the curtain. Shandy 

1 drop it — Strike a line here across the paper, 

Tristram— \ strike it — and hey for a new chapter. 

The deuce of any other rule have I to govern 
myself by in this affair — and if I had one — as I do 
all things out of all rule — I would twist it and tear 
it to pieces, and throw it into the fire when I had 
done — Am I warm ? I am, and the cause demands. 

it a pretty story ! is a man to follow rules 

or rules to follow him ? 

Now this, you must know, being my chapter 
upon chapters, which I promised to write before I 
‘ went to sleep, I thought it meet to ease my con^ 
science entirely before I laid down, by telling the 

I 
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world all l\ncw about the matter at once : Is not 
this ten times better than to set out dogmatically 
with a sententious parade of wisdom, and telling 

the world a story of a roasted horse that chap- 

ters relieve the mind — that they assist — or impose 
upon the imagination — and that in a work of this 
dramatic cast they are as necessary as the shifting 

of scenes with fifty other cold conceits, enough 

to extinguish the fire which roasted him ? — O 1 but 
to understand this, which is a puff at the fire of 
Diana^s temple — you must resid Longinus — read 
away — if you are not a jot the wiser by reading 
him the first time over — never fear — read him 
again — Avicenna and Licetus read Aristotle's metsf^ 
physicks forty times through a-piece, and never 
understood a single word. — But mark the conse- 
quence — Avicenna turned out a desperate writer at 
all kinds of writing — for he wrote books de omni 
scrihili ; and for Licetus (Fortunio) though all the 
world knows he was born a foetus,^ of no more 

^ Ce Fatui n’^toit pas plus grand que la paume de la main ; 
mais son pere I’ayant ^xamin^ en quality de M^decin, & ayant 
trouv^ que c'etoit quelque chose de plus qu’un Embryon, le 
fit transporter tout vivant a Rapallo, ou il le fit voir a Jer6me 
Bardi 8c a d’autres M^decins du lieu. On trouva qu'il ne lui 
manquoit rien d’essentiel a la vie ; & son pere pour faire voir 
un essai de son experience, entreprit, d’achever Touvrage de la 
Nature, & de travailler a la formation de I’Enfant avec lewm^me 
artifice que celui dont on se sert pour faire ^cclorre les Pouleta 
en Egypte. II instruisit une Nourisse de tout ce qu’elle avoit 
a faire, & ayant fait raettre son fils dans un pour proprement 
accommod^, il reussit a I’^lever &alui faire prendre sea accroia- 
semens necessaires, par Tuniformit^ d’une chaleur ^trapger^ 
mesur^e ^xactement sur les d^gr^s d’un Thermom^tre, on d’nn 
autre instrument Equivalent. (Vide Mich. Giustinian, n<> gU 
Scritt. Liguri a Cart. 1*3, 488,) 

On auroit toujours EtE trEs satisfait de IMndustrie d’on perE 
si experimentE dans TArt de la Generation, quand il a’auruU 
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than five inches and a half in length, yet he grew 
to that astonishing height in literature, as t© write 

a book with a title as long as himself the 

learned know I mean his Gonopsychantkropotogia^ 
upon the origin of the human soul. 

So much for my chapter upon chapters, which I 
hold to be the best chapter in my whole work ; 
and take my word, whoever reads it, is full as well 
employed, as in picking straws. 


CHAPTER XI 

We shall bring all things to rights, said my father, 
setting his foot upon the first step from the land- 
ing. — This Trismegistusy continued my father, draw- 
ing his leg back and turning to my uncle Toby 

was the greatest (Toby) of all earthly beings — 

he was the greatest king the greatest lawgiver 

the greatest philosopher and the greatest 

priest and engineer — said my uncle Toby, 

In course, said my father. 

p{l prolonger la vie a son tils que pour quelques mois, ou poor 
peu d'ann^es. 

Mois quand on se represente que TEnfant a vecu pr^i de 
quatre-vingts ans, & qu’il a compost quatre-vingts Ouvragea 
diflerents tOus fruits d’une longue lecture — il ^ut convenia 
que tout ce qui est incroyable n'est pas toujours faux, & que 
hi ^ raisemblartce n'est pas toujours du cote de la V ertte. 

Il n’avoit que dix neuf ans lorsqu’il composa Gonopsychan- 
thropologia de Ongine Animae humanae. 

(Les Enfans celebres, revtis & corrig^s par M. de la Mon^ 
noye de TAcademie Frangoise.) 
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CHAPTER XII 

— And how does your mistress ? cried my father, 
taking the same step over again from the landing, 
and calling to Susannah^ whom he saw passing by 
the foot of the stairs with a huge pin-cushion in 
her hand — how does your mistress ? As well, said 
Susannah^ tripping by, but without looking up, as 
can be expected. — What a fool am I ! said my 
fathef, drawing his leg back again — let things be 
as they will, brother Tobyy ’tis ever the precise an- 
swer And how is the child, pray ? No an- 

swer. And where is Dr. Slop ? added my father, 
raising his voice aloud, and looking over the 
ballusters — Susannah was out of hearing. 

Of all the riddles of a married life, said my 
father, crossing the landing in order to set his back 
against the wall, whilst he propounded it to my 

uncle Toby of all the puzzling riddles, said he, 

in a marriage state, of which you may trust 

me, brother Toby^ there are more asses loads than 

all Joh^i stock of asses could have carried there 

is not one that has more intricacies in it than this 
— ^that from the very moment the mistress of the 
house is brought to bed, every female in it, from 
my lady’s gentlewoman down to the cinder-wench, 
becomes an inch taller for it ; and give themselves 
more airs upon that single inch, than all their other 
inches put together. 

I think rather, replied my uncle Toby^ that ’tis 
we who sink an inch lower, — If I meet but a 
woman with child — I do it. ’Tis a heavy tax 
upon that half of our fellow -creatures, brother 
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Bhundy^ said my uncle Toby — *Tis a piteous burden 
upon ’em, continued he, shaking his head — Y.es, 
yes, *tis a painful thing — ^said my father, shaking 

his head too but certainly since shaking of 

heads came into fashion, never did two heads 
shake together, in concert, from two such different 
springs. 

God bless ) ’em all said my uncle Taby 

Deuce take | and my father, each to himself. 


CHAPTER XIII 

Holla ! you, chairman ! here’s sixpence 

do step into that bookseller’s shop, and call 

me a day-tall critick. I am very willing to give 
any one of ’em a crown to help me with his tack- 
ling, to get my father and my uncle Toby off the 
stairs, and to put them to bed. 

— 'Tis even high time ; for except a short nap, 
which they both got whilst Trim was boring the 
jack-boots — and which, by-the-bye, did my father 
no sort of good, upon the score of the bad hinge — 
they have not else shut their eyes, since nine hours 
before the time that Dr. Slop was led into the back 
parlour in that dirty pickle by Obadiah, 

Was every day of my life to be as busy a day as 
this — and to take up — Truce. 

I will not finish that sentence till I have made 
an observation upon the strange state of affairs be- 
tween the reader and myself, just as things stand 
at present — an observation never applicable before 
to any one biographical writer since the creation of 
the world, but to myself — and I believe, will 
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hold good to any other, until 1b final destructioin 
— and therefore, for the very novelty of it alonc^ it 
must be worth your worships attending to. 

I am this month one whole year older thati I 
was this time twelve-month ; and having got, as 
you perceive, almost into the middle of my fourth 
volume^and no farther than to my first day’s life 
— 'tis demonstrative that I have three hundred and 
sixty-four days more life to write just ndw, than 
when I first set out ; so that instead of advancing, 
as a <v)mmon writer, in my work with what I have 
been doing at it — on the contrary, I am just thrown 
80 many volumes back — was every day of my life 

to be as busy a day as this — And why not ? 

and the transactions and opinions of it to take up 
as much description — And for what reason should 
they be cut short ? as at this rate I should just live 
364 times faster than I should write — It must 
follow, an* please your worships, that the more I 
write, the more I shall have to write — and conse- 
quently, the more your worships read, the more 
your worships will have to read. 

Will this be good for your worships’ eyes ? 

It will do well for mine ; and, was it not that 
my Opinions will be the death of me, I perceive 
I shall lead a fine life of it out of this self-same life 
of mine ; or, in other words, shall lead a couple of 
fine lives together. 

As for the proposal of twelve volumes a year, or 
a volume a month, it no ways alters my prospect — 
write as I will, and rush as I may into the middle 
of things, as Horace advises — I shil never overtake 
myself whipp’d and driven to the last pinch ; at 
the worst I shall have one day the start of my pen 
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— ktti one day is enough for two volumes and 

two volumes will be enough for one year. — 

Heaven prosper the manufacturers of paper under 
this propitious reign, which is now opened to us 

—as I trust its providence will prosper every 

thing else in it that is taken in hand. 

As for the propagation of Geese — I give myself 
no concern — Nature is all bountiful — I shall never 
want tools to work with. 

— So then, friend ! you have got my father and 
my uncle TohyoW the stairs, and seen them ttvbed? 

And how did you manage it ? You 

dropp’d a curtain at the stair-foot — I thought you 

had no other way for it Here’s a crown for 

your trouble. 


CHAPTER XIV 

— Then reach me my breeches off the chair, said 
my father to Susannah, There is not a mo- 

ment’s time to dress you, Sir, cried Susannah — the 

child is as black in the face as my As your 

what ? said my father, for like all orators, he was 
a dear searcher into comparisons. — Bless me, Sir, 
said Susannah^ the child’s ii\ a fit. — And where’s 
Mr. Yorick? — Never where he should be, said 
Susannahy but his curate’s in the dressing-room, 
with the child upon his arm, waiting for the name 
—and my mistress bid me run as fast as I could to 
know, as captain Shandy is the godfather, whethei 
it should not be called after him. 

Were one sure, said my fother to himself, scratch* 
ing hts eye*brow, that the child was expiriugi mt 
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might as well compliment my brother m tiot 
— and it would be a pity^ in such a to Cbmw 
away so great a nam0||^ Trismegistus U|»o:> 
but he may recover. 

No, no, said my father to Susannah^ 1*11 get 

up— There is no time, cried Susannah^ the 
child’s as black as my shoe. Trismigittus^ said my 

father But stay — thou art a leaky ve$s^ 

Susannah^ added my fether j canst thou carry TriV 
megistus in thy head, the length of the galWry 

without scattering ! Can I ? cried Smanmn^ 

shutting the door in a huff. If she can, 1*11 be 

shot, said my father, bouncing out of bed in the 
dark, and groping for his breeches. 

Susannah ran with all speed along the gaUery. 

My father made all possible speed to find his 
breeches. 

Susannah got the start, and kept it — ’Tis Tris — 
something, cried Susannah — There is no christian- 
name in the world, said the curate, beginning with 
Tris — but Tristram, Then ’tis Tnstram-gistus^ 
quoth Susannah, 

There is no gistus to it, noodle 1 — ’tis my 

own name, replied the curate, dipping his hand, as 
he spoke, into the bason — Tristram f said he. See. 
&c. See. &c., so Tristram was I called, and Tristram 
shall I be to the day of my death. 

My father followed Susannahy with his night* 
gown across his arm, with nothing more than his 
breeches on, fastened through haste with but a 
single button, and that button through haste thrust 
only half into the button-hole, 

* She has not forgot the name? cried my 

lather, half opening the door« No, no^ said the 
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cuiate, with a tone of intelligence. ^And the 

child is better, cried Susannah, And how does 

your mistress ? As well, said Susannah^ as can be 
expected. — Pish ! said my father, the button of his 
breeches slipping out of the button-hole — So that 
whether the interjection was levelled at Susannahy 
or the button-hole — whether Pish was an interjec- 
tion of contempt or an interjection of modesty, is a 
doubt, and must be a doubt till I shall have time to 
write the three following favourite chapters, that is, 
my chapter of chamher-maidsy my chapter of fishesy 
and my chapter of button-holes. 

All the light I am able to give the reader at 
present is this, that the moment my father cried 
Pish ! he whisk’d himself about — and with his 
breeches held up by one hand, and his night-gown 
thrown across the arm of the other, he turned 
along the gallery to bed, something slower than 
he came. 


CHAPTER XV 

I WISH I could write a chapter upon sleep. 

A fitter occasion could never have presented 
itself, than what this moment offers, when all the 
curtains of the family are drawn — the candles put 
out — and no creature’s eyes are open but a single 
one, for the other has been shut these twenty years, 
of my mother’s nurse. 

It is a fine subject ! 

And yet, as fine as it is, I would undertake to 
write a dozen chapters upon button-holes, both 
quicker and with more fame, than a single chapter 
upon this. 
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Button-holes !. there is something lively in the 

very idea of ’em and trust me, when I get 

amongst ’em Ye# gentry with great i>eards 

look as grave as you will ^Fll make 

merry work with my button-holes — I shall have 
’em all to myself — ’tis a maiden subject— I shall 
run foul of no man’s wisdom or fine sayings in it. 

But for sleep 1 know I shall make nothing 

of it before I begin — I am no dab at your fine say* 
ings in the first place — ^and in the next^ I cannot 
for nfy soul set a grave face upon a bad matter, and 
tell the world — ’tis the refuge of the unfortunate— 
the enfranchisement of the prisoner — the downy 
lap of the hopeless, the weary, and the broken- 
hearted j nor could I set out with a lye in my 
mouth, by affirming, that of all the soft and deli- 
cious functions of our nature, by which the great 
Author of it, in his bounty, has been pleased to 
recompense the sufferings wherewith his justice 

and his good pleasure has wearied us that this 

is the chiefest (I know pleasures worth ten of it) ; 
or what a happiness it is to man, when the anxieties 
and passions of the day are over, and he lies down 
upon his back, that his soul shall be so seated within 
him, that whichever way she turns her eyes, the 
heavens shall look calm and sweet above her — no 
desire — or fear — or doubt that troubles the air, nor 
any difficulty past, present, or to come, that the 
imagination may not pass over without offence, in 
that sweet secession. 

** God’s blessing,” said Sancho Parifa^ “ be Ufwn 
the man who first invented this self-same thing 
called sleep — it covers a man all over like a cloak.” 
Now there is more to me in this, and it spealcs 
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warmer to my heart and affections, than all the 
' dissertations squeez’d out of the heads of the 
learned together upon the subject. 

— Not that I altogether disapprove of what Mon- 
taigne advances upon it — ’tis admirable in its way 
— ^(I quote by memory). 

The world enjoys other pleasures, says he, as 
they do that of sleep, without tasting or feeling it 
as it slips and passes by. — We should study and 
ruminate upon it, in order to render proper thanks 
to him who grants it to us. — For this end I^cause 
myself to be disturbed in my sleep, that I may the 

better and more sensibly relish it. And yet I 

see few, says he again, who live with less sleep, 
when need requires ; my body is capable of a firm, 
but not of a violent and sudden agitation — I evade 

of late all violent exercises 1 am never weayy 

with walking but from my youth, I never liked 

to ride upon pavements. I love to lie hard and 
alone, and even without my wife — This last word 
may stagger the faith of the world but remem- 

ber, La V raisemblance (as Bayle says in the affair 
of Ltcet'i) n’est pas toujours du C6t^ de la Verit^.” 
And so much for sleep. 


CHAPTER XVI 

If my wife will but venture him — brother Tohy^ 
Trtmegiuus shall be dress’d and brought down 
to us, whilst you and I are getting our breakfast 
together. 

Go, tell Susannah^ Obadiahy to step herOt 

She is run up stairs, answered Obadiahy this very 
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instant, sobbing and crying, and wringing 
hands as if her heart would break. l 

We shall have a tire month of it, Said my father, 
turning his head from Obadiah^ and looking wiit^ 
fully in my uncle Toby\ face for some time— --we 
shall have a devilish month of it, brother Toby^ said 
my father, setting hts arms a-kimbo, and shaking 
his head ; fire, water, women, wind — brother l\hy! 
— *Tis some misfortune, quoth my uncle - 

That it is, cried my father — to have so many jar- 
ring* elements breaking loose, and riding triumfih 
in every corner of a gentleman’s house — ^Little 
boots it to the peace of a family, brother Toby^ that 
you and I possess ourselves, and sit here silent and 

unmoved- ^^hilst such a storm is whistling over 

our heads. 

• And what’s the matter, Susannah ? They have 

called the child Tristram and my mistress is 

just got out of an hysterick fit about it No ! 

’tis not my fault, said Susannah — I told him it 

was Tristram-gi^tus. 

Make tea for yourself, brother Toby^ said my 

father, taking down his hat but how different 

from the sallies and agitations of voice and members 
which a common reader would imagine ! 

— For he spaAs in the sweetest modulation — and 
took down his hat with the genteelest movement 
of limbs, that ever aifiiction harmonized and attuned 
together. 

— — Go to the bowling-green for corporal Trim^ 
said my uncle Toby^ speaking to Obadiah^ as soon 
as my father left the room* 


foi.. I, 


X 
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CHAPTER XVII 

When the misfortune of my Nose fell so heavily 
upon my father’s head ; — the reader remembers 
that he walked instantly up stairs, and cast himself 
down upon his bed ; and from hence, unless he 
has a great insight into human nature, he will be 
apt to expect a rotation of the same ascending and 
descending movements from him, upon this mis- 
fortune of my Name ; no. 

The different weight, dear Sir nay even the 

different package eff two vexations of the same 

weight makes a very wide difference in our 

manner of bearing and getting through with them. 

It is not half an hour ago, when (in the great 

hurry and precipitation of a poor devil’s writing 
for daily bread) I threw a fair sheet, which I had 
just finished, and carefully wrote out, slap into the 
fire, instead of the foul one. 

Instantly I snatch'd off my wig, and threw it 
perpendicularly, with all imaginable violence, up 
to the top of the room — indeed I caught it as it 

fell but there was an end of the matter j nor 

do I think any thing else in Nature would have 
given such immediate ease : She, dear Goddess, by 
an instantaneous impulse, in all pt ovoking cases^ de- 
termines us to a sally of this or that member — or 
else she thrusts us into this or that place, or posture 

of body, we know not why But mark, madam, 

we live amongst riddles and mysteries the most 

obvious things, which come in our way, have dark 
sides, which the quickest sight cannot penetrate 
into ; and even the clearest and most exalted ui^der^ 
standings amongst us find ourselves puzzled and at 
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a loss in almost every cranny of nature’s works : so 
that this, like a thousand other things Sklls out for 
us in a way, which tho’ we cannot reason upon it 
— yet we find the good of it, may it please your 

reverohees and your worships ^and that’s enough 

for us. 

Now, my father could not lie down with this 

affliction for his life nor could he carry it up 

stairs like the other — he walked composedly out 
witl^ it to the fish-pond. 

Had my father leaned his head upon his hand, 
and reasoned an hour which way to have gone 

reason, with all her force, could not have 

directed him to any thing like it : there is some- 
thing, Sir, in fish-ponds but what it is, I leave 

to system-builders and fish-pond-diggers betwixt 
’em to find out — but there is something, under the 
first disorderly transport of the humours, so un- 
accountably becalming in an orderly and a sober 
walk towards one of them, that I have often won- 
dered that neither PythagoraSy nor PlatOy nor Solorty 
nor LycurguSy nor Mahomet^ nor any one of your 
noted lawgivers, ever gave order about them. 


CHAPTER XVIII 

Your honour, said Tr/m, shutting the parlour-door 
before he began to speak, has heard, I imagine, of 

this unlucky accident yes, Triw, said my 

uncle Tohyy and it gives me great concern. — I am 
heartily concerned too, but I hope your honour, 
replied Tnm, will do me the justice to believe, that 

it was not in the least owing to me. To thee 

^Trim — cried my uncle looking kindly fo 
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his &ce— — 'twas SmannaKs and the curate's 

folly betwixt them, What business could 

they have together, an’ please your honour, in the 

garden ? In the gallery thou meanest, replied 

my uncle Toby, 

Trim found he was upon a wrong scent, and 
stopped short with a low bow Two mis- 

fortunes, quoth the corporal to himself, are twice 
as many at least as are needful to be talked over at 

one time ; the mischief the cow has done in 

breaking into the fortifications, may be told his 

honour hereafter. Trtm^s casuistry and address, 

under the cover of his low bow, prevented all sus- 
picion in my uncle Tobyy so he went on with what 
he had to say to Trim as follows : 

For my own part, Trimy though I can 

sec little or no difference betwixt my nephew^s 
being called Tristram or Trismegtstus — yet as the 

thing sits so near my brother’s heart, Trim 1 

would freely have given a hundred pounds rather 

than it should have happened. A hundred 

pounds, an’ please your honour ! replied Trim^ 

1 would not give a cherry-stone to boot. 

Nor would I, Trimy upon my own account, quoth 

my uncle Tob^ but my brother, whom there 

is no arguing with m this case^ — maintains that a 
great deal more depends, Trimy upon christian- 

nameS| than what ignorant people imagine-^^ for 

he says there never was a great or heroic action 
performed since the world began by one called 
Tristram — nay, he will have it, Trimy that a man 

can neither be learned, or wise, or brave. ’Tis 

all fancy, an* please your honour — I fought just as 
well, replied the corporal, when the regiment i;aUed ^ 
me airi in, as when they called me Jarrm 
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And for my own part, said my uncle tlpOugh 

I should blush to boast of myself, Trim yet had 

my name been Al^ondevy I could have done no 
more at Namur than my duty. — Bless your honour! 
cried Tr/m, advancing three steps as he spoke, does 
a man think of his christian-namc when he goes 

upon the attack ? Or when he stands in the 

trench, Trim ? cried my uncle Tohy^ looking firm. 

Or when he enters a breath ? said Tniw, 

pushing in between two chairs.- Or forces the 

linet ? cried my uncle, rising up, and pushing his 

crutch like a pike. Or facing a platoon ? cried 

7V/W, presenting his stick like a fire-lock.- Or 

when he marches up the glacis ? cried my uncle 
Toby^ looking warm and setting his foot upon his 
stool. 

• CHAPTER XIX 

My father was returned from his walk to the fish- 
pond and opened the parlour-door in the very 

height of the attack, just as my uncle Toby was 

marching up the glacis Trim recovered his 

arms never was my uncle Toby caught in riding 

at such a desperate rate in his life * Alas ! my 
uncle Toby ! had not a weightier matter called forth 
all the ready eloquence of my father — how hadst thou 
then and thy poor Hobby-Horse too been insulted I 
My father hung up his hat with the sattie air he 
took it down ; and after giving a slight look at the 
disorder of the room, he took hold of one of the 
chairs which had formed the corporal’s breach, and 
placing it over-against my uncle Toby^ he sat down 
in it, and as soon as the tea-things were taken 
aifiniy, and the door shut, he broke out in a lamon- 
talion as follows. 
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* My Father*^ Lamentation. 

It is in vain longer, said my father, addressing 
himself as much to Ernulphuss curse, which was 

laid upon the corner of the chimney-piece as 

to my uncle Tohy who sat under it it is in vain 

longer, said my father, in the most querulous mono- 
tony imaginable, to struggle as I have done against 

this most uncomfortable of human persuasions 

I see it plainly, that either for my own sins, brother 
Toby^ or the sins and follies of the Shandy faipily, 
Heaven has thought fit to draw forth the heaviest 
of its artillery against me ; and that the prosperity 
of my child is the point upon which the whole 

force of it is directed to play. Such a thing 

would batter the whole universe about our ears, 
brother Shandy^ said my uncle Toby — if it was so — 
Unhappy Tristram ^ child of wrath ! child of de- 
crepitude ! interruption ! mistake ! and discontent ! 
What one misfortune or disaster in the book of 
embryotic evils, that could unmechanize thy frame, 
or entangle thy filaments ! which has not fallen 
upon thy head, or ever thou earnest into the world 

what evils in thy passage into it ! what 

evils since ! produced into being, in the decline 

of thy father’s days when the powers of his 

imagination and of his body were waxing feeble 

when radical heat and radical moisture, the 

elements which should have temper’d thine, were 
drying up ; and nothing left to found thy stamina 

in, but negations — ’tis pitiful brother Toby^ 

at the best, and called out for all the little helps 
that care and attention on both sides could give it. 
But how were we defeated ! You know the event, 
brother T9by ’tis too melancholy a one to be 
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repeated now— —when the few unimal 'spljto 1 
was worth in the world, and wjth whioi niMnrj| 
fancy, and quick prirts should have been convey’d 

— * were all dispersed, confused, confounded, 

scattered, and sent to the devil. 

Here then was the time to have put a stop tn 

this persecution against him ; and tried an 

experiment at least whether calmness and 

serenity of mind in your sister, with ft due atten* 
tion, brother Tohy^ to her evacuations and repk- 

tioi^ and the rest of her non -naturals, might 

not, in a course of nine months gestation, have set 

all things to rights. My child were bereft of 

these ! What a teazing life did she lead her- 

self, and consequently her feetus too, with that 
nonsensical anxiety of hers about lying-in in town ? 
I thought my sister submitted with the greatest 

patience, replied my uncle Toby never 

heard her utter one fretful word about it. 

She fumed inwardly, cried my father ; and that, 
let me tell you, brother, was ten times worse for 
the child — and then ! what battles did she fight 
with me, and what perpetual storms about the 

midwife. There she gave vent, said my uncle 

Toby, Vent ! cried my father, looking up. 

But what was all this, my dear Toby^ to the in* 
juries done us by my child’s coming head foremost 
into the world, when all I wished, in this general 
wreck of his frame, was to have saved this little 

casket unbroke, unrifled. 

With all my precautions, how was my system 
turned topside-turvy in the womb with my child I 
his head exposed to the hand of violence, and a 
pressure of 470 pounds avoirdupois weight acting 
80 perpendicularly upon its apex — that at this lioisr 
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’tis iitnety per Cent, insurance, that the fine net- 
work of the intellectual web be not rent and* torn 
to a thousand tatters. 

-Still we could have done,- Fool, cox- 
comb, puppy p;ive him but a Nose Cripple, 

Dwarf, Driveller, Goosecap (shape him as you 

will) the door of fortune stands open — O Licetus / 
Ucetus / had I been blest with a foetus five inches 
long and a half, like thee — Fate might have done 
her worst. 

Still, brother Toby^ there was one cast of therdye 
left for our child after all — O Tristram ! Tristram ! 
Tristram ! 

We will send for Mr. Torick^ said my uncle Toby. 

* You may send for whom you will, replied 

my father. 

CHAPTER XX 

What a rate have I gone on at, curvetting and 
frisking it away, two up and two down for four 
volumes together, without looking once behind, or 
•even on one side of me, to see whom I trod upon ! 

— ril tread upon no one quoth I to myself 

when I mounted I’ll take a good rattling 

gallop ; but ril not hurt the poorest jack-ass upon 

the road. So off I set up one lane 

down another, through this turnpike pver that, 

as if the arch -jockey of jockeys had got behind me. 

Now ride at this rate with what good intention 

and resolution you may ’tis a million to one 

youUl do some one a mischief, if not yourself 
——He’s flung — he’s off — he’s lost his hat — he’s 

down he’ll break his neck -sec ! if he 

has not galloped full among the scaffolding of the 
undertaking criticks ! hell knock his brains out 
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against some of their posts — he’s bounced 
lodk-^he’s now riding like a nnad-c\t full 
through a whole crOVd of painters, fiddlers, p«>ets, 
biographers, physicians, lawyers, logicians, players, 
schoolmen, churchmen, statesmen, soldiers, casuists, 
connoisseurs, prelates, popes, and enginccrs.'^Don^ 
fear, said I — I’ll not hurt the poorest jack-aiS upon 
the king’s highway. — But your horse throws dirt ; 

see you’ve splash’d a bishop 1 hope in God, ’twaa 

only Ernulphusy said I,— But you have squirted 
full in the faces of Mess. JU Moyne^ De Rmiignyit and 
De Marcilly^ doctors of the Sorbonm* — That 
was last year, replied I. — But you have trod this 

moment upon a king. Kings have bad times 

on’t, said I, to be trod upon by such people as mo. 

You have done it, replied my accuser. 

, I deny it, quoth I, and so have got off, and here 
am I standing with my bridle in one hand, and with 

my cap in the other, to tell my story. ^And 

what is it ? You shall hear in the next chapter. 

CHAPTER XXI 

As Francis the first of France was one winterly 
night warming himself over the embers of a wood 
fire, and talking with his first minister of sundry 
things for. the good of the state ^ — It would not be 
amiss, said the king, stirring up the embers with 
his cane, if this good understanding betwixt our- 
selves and Switzerland was a little strengthened. — 
There is no end, Sire, replied the minister, in giving 
money to these people — they would swallow up the 
treasury of France^ — Poo ! poo ! answered the king 
— ^there are more ways, Mons. k Premur^ of bribing 

j Vide Menegiana, Vol. I. 
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stated besides that of giving money — I’ll pay 
Stoi$%irland the honour of standing godfather for 

my next child. Your majesty, said the minister, 

in St) doing, would have all the grammarians in 

Europe upon your back ; Switzerland^ as a re- 

publick, being a female, can in no construction be 
godfather. — She may be godmother, replied Francis 
hastily — so announce my intentions by a courier 
to-morrow morning. 

I am astonished, said Francis the First, (that day 
fortnight) speaking to his minister as he entered 
the closet, that we have had no answer from 

Switzerland, Sire, I wait upon you this moment, 

said Mons. le Premier^ to lay before you my dis- 
patches upon that business. — They take it kindly, 
said the king. — They do, Sire, replied the minister, 
and have the highest sense of the honour yoi^r 

majesty has done them but the republick, as 

godmother, claims her right, in this case, of naming 
the child. 

In all reason, quoth the king she will christen 

him Francis^ or Henry^ or Lewisy or some name that 
she knows will be agreeable to us. Your majesty 

is deceived, replied the minister 1 have this 

hour received a dispatch from our resident, with 
the determination of the republick on that point 

also. And what name has the republick fixed 

upon for the Dauphin ? Shadrachy Meshechy 

Abed-negOy replied the minister. — By Saint PetePs 
girdle, I will have nothing to do with the Swissy 
cried Francis the First, pulling up his breeches and 
walking hastily across the floor. 

Your majesty, replied the minister calmly, can* 
not bring yourself off. 

We’ll pay them in money— —said the kin’g. 
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Sire, there are not sixty thousand crowns il| the 

tre^S^ry, answered ^hc minister. HI pawn the 

best jewel in my crown, quoth Franch the First. 

Your honour stands pawn’d already in this 
matter, answered Monsieur k Premier, 

Then, Mons. le Premier, said the king, by 
we’ll go to war with ’em. 

CHAPTER XXII 

Albjit, gentle reader, I have lusted earnestly and 
endeavoured carefully (according to the measure of 
such a slender skill as God has vouchsafed me, and 
as convenient leisure from other occasions of need- 
ful profit and healthful pastime have permitted) 
that these little books which I here put into thy 
hands, might stand instead of many bigger books — 
yet have I carried myself towards thee in such 
fancihil guise of careless disport, that right sore am 
I ashamed now to intreat thy lenity seriously 

■ in beseeching thee to believe it of me, that 

in the story of my father and his christian-names — 
I have no thoughts of treading upon Francis the 
First — nor in the affair of the nose — upon Francis 
the Ninth nor m the character of my uncle Toby 

of characterizing the militiating spirits of my 

country — the wound upon his groin, is a wound to 
every comparison of that kind — nor by Trim — that 
I meant the duke of Ormond — or that my book is 
wrote against predestination, or free-will, or taxes 

— If ’tis wrote against any thing, ’tis wrote, an’ 

please your worships, against the spleen 1 in order, 
by a more frequent and a more convulsive eleva- 
tion ^nd depression of the diaphragm, and the suc- 
cusaations of the intercostal and abdominal musclef 
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in Imighter, to drive the jw// and other bitter juices 
from the gall-bladder, liver, and sweet-bread *nf his 
majesty’s subjects, with all the inimicitious passions 
which belong to them, down into their duodenums. 

CHAPTER XXIII 

— But can the thing be undone, Yorick ? said my 
father — for in my opinion, continued he, it cannot. 
I am a vile canonist, replied Yorick — but of all evils, 
holding suspense to be the most tormentingf we 
shall at least know the worst of this matter. I hate 

these great dinners said my father — The size 

of the dinner is not the point, answered Yorick 

we want, Mr. Shandy^ to dive into the bottom of 
thii doubt, whether the name can be changed or 
not — and as the beards of so many commissaries, 
officials, advocates, proctors, registers, and of the 
most eminent of our school-divines, and others, are 
all to meet in the middle of one table, and Didius 
has so pressingly invited you — who in your distress 
would miss such an occasion ? All that is requisite, 
continued Yorick^ is to apprize Didiusy and let him 
manage a conversation after dinner so as to intro- 
duce the subject. — Then my brother Tobyy cried 
my father, clapping his two hands together, shall 
go with us. 

Let my old tye-wig, quoth my uncle Yobyy 

and my laced regimentals, be hung to the fire all 
night, Trim, 
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CHAPTER XXV 

— No doubt, Sir, — there is a whole clift|>ter want- 
ing hefe — and a chasm of ten pages made in the 
book by it — but the book-binder is neither a fool, 
or a knave, or a puppy — nor is the book a jot more 

imperfect (at least upon that score) but, on the 

contrary, the book is more perfect and complete 
by wanting the chapter, than having it, as I shatt 
denfbnstrate to your reverences in this manner*—! 
question first, by-the-bye, whether the same experi- 
ment might not be made as successfully upon sundry 

other chapters but there is no end, an’ 

please your reverences, in trying experiments upon 

chapters we have had enough of it So 

fhcre’s an end of that matter. 


But before I begin my demonstration, let me 
only tell you, that the chapter which I have torn 
out, and which otherwise you would all have been 
reading just now, instead of this was the de- 

scription of my father’s, my uncle Tobfs^ TViw’j, 
and Ohadtah*s setting out and journeying to the 
visitation at * * * ^. 

We’ll go in the coach, said my father — Prithee, 
have the arms been altered, Obadiah ? — It would 
have made my story much better to have begun 
with telling you, that at the time my mother’s 
arms were added to the Shandy * when the coach 
was rc-paintcd upon my father’s marriage, it had 
so ^len out, that the coach- painter, whether by 
pe|lbnning all his works with the kft-hand^ like 
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Turp'dius the Roman^ or Hans Holbein of Ball- 
ot whether *twas more from the blunder of hisl^ead 

than hand or whether, lastly, it was from the 

sinister turn which every thing relating to our 

family was apt to take it so fell out, however, 

to our reproach, that instead of the bend-dexter^ 
which since Harry the Eighth’s reign was honestly 

our due a hend-sintster^ by some of these 

fatalities, had been drawn quite across the field of 
the Shandy arms. ’Tis scarce credible that the 
mind of so wise a man as my father was, could be 
so much incommoded with so small a matter. The 
word coach — let it be whose it would — or coach- 
man, or coach-horse, or coach-hire, could never be 
named in the family, but he constantly complained 
of carrying this vile mark of illegitimacy upon the 
door of his own ; he never once was able to step 
into the coach, or out ot it, without turning round 
to take a view of the arms, and making a vow at 
the same time, that it was the last time he would 
ever set his foot in it again, till the bend-sinister was 
taken out — but like the affair of the hinge, it was 
one of the many things which the Destinies had set 
down in their books ever to be grumbled at (and 

in wiser families than ours) but never to be 

mended. 

— Has the bend-simster been brush’d out, I say ? 

said my father, There has been nothing brush’d 

out, Sir, answered Obadiahy but the lining. We’ll 
go o’horseback, said my father, turning to Yoriek, 

— Of all things in the world, except politicks, 

the clergy know the least of heraldry, said Yoriek. 

— No matter for that, cried my father -I should 

be sorry to appear with a blot in my escutcheon 
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before theni.-*-NcveT mind the bend^nnhf^^ said my 
\xnQ!\roby^ putting his tye-wig. — ^No, indaS, 
said my father — you may go with my aunt Dinah 
to a visitation with a bend-sinister^ if you think fit 
— My poor uncle Toby blush’d. My father was 

vexed at himself. No my dear brother 

Toby^ isaid my father, changing his tone ^but the 

damp of the coach-lining about my loins, may give 
me the sciatica again, as it did Dti^mbery Jam&ry^ 
and February last win|er— so if you please you shidl 

ride^my wife’s pad and as you are to preach, 

Torick^ you had better make the best of your way 

before and leave me to take care of my brother 

Tobyy and to follow at our own rates. 

Now the chapter I was obliged to tear out, was 
the description of this cavalcade, in which Corporal 
Trim and Obadiahy upon two coach-horses a- breast, 

led the way as slow as a patrole whilst my uncle 

Tobyy in his laced regimentals and tye-wig, kept his 
rank with my father, in deep roads and dissertations 
alternately upon the advantage of learning and arms, 
as each could get the start. 

— But the painting of this journey, upon review- 
ing it, appears to be so much above the stile and 
manner of any thing else I have been able to paint 
in this book, that it could not have remained in it, 
without depreciating every other scene ; and de- 
stroying at the same time that necessary equipoise 
and balance, (whether of good or bad) betwixt 
chapter and chapter, from whence the just propor- 
tions and harmony of the whole work results. For 
my own part, I am but just set up in the business, 
so know little about it — but, in my opinion, to 
write a book is for all the world like bumming a 
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soiig*r— be but in tunc with yourself, madam, ^tis no 
matter how high or how low you take it. 

— This is the reason, may it please your rever- 
ences, that some of the lowest and flattest composi- 
tions pass off very well (as Yorick told my uncle 

Toby one night) by siege. Mjr uncle Toby looked 

brisk at the sound of the word uege^ but could make 
neither head or tail of it. 

Pm to preach at court next Sunday, said Homenas 

run over my notes so I hummed over doctor 

Homenas's notes — the modulation’s very welU» 

’twill do, Homenasy if it holds on at this rate 

so on I humm’d and a tolerable tune I thought 

it was ; and to this hour, may it please your rever- 
ences, had never found out how low, how flat, how 
spiritless and jejune it was, but that all of a sudden, 
up started an air in the middle of it, so fine, so rick, 
so heavenly, — it carried my soul up with it into the 
other world ; now had I (as Montaigne complained 
in a parallel accident) — had I found the declivity 

e^sy, or the ascent accessible certes I had 

bceh outwitted. Your notes, HomenaSylshoM 

have said, are good notes ; but it was so per- 
pendicular a precipice so wholly cut off from 

the rest of the work, that by the first note I humm’d 
I found myself flying into the other world, and from 
thence discovered the vale from whence I came, so 
deep, so low, and dismal, that I shall never have 
the heart to descend into it again. 

A dwarf who brings a standard along with 
him to measure his own size — take my word, is a 
dwarf in more articles than one. — And so much for 
tearing out of chapters. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

— --See if he is not cutting it into slips, «fiil 
^ing them about him to light their pipes!-- 
^is abominable, answered D'tdiut ; it should ndt 

go unhoticed, said doctor Kytnrnin idr he 

was of the Kysarcit of the Low Countries^ 

Methinks, said Didim^ half rising Aom his chatei 
in order to remove a bottle and a tall idtecanter^ 
which stood in a direct line betwixt him and T^rki 

you might have spared this sarcastic stroke, 

and have hit upon a more proper place, Mr, Torkk 
— or at least upon a more proper occasion to have 
shewn your contempt of what we have been about : 
If the sermon is of no better worth than to light 

jjipes with ’twas certainly, Sir, not good enough 

to be preached before so learned a body ; and if 
’twas good enough to be preached before so learned'* 

a body ’twas certainly, Sir, too good to light 

their pipes with afterwards. 

1 have got him fast hung up, quoth Didim 

to himself, upon one of the two horns of my 

dilemma let him get off as he can, 

1 have undergone such unspeakable torments, in 
bringing forth this sermon, quoth Yoricky upon this 

occasion that I declare, Didiusy I would suffer 

martyrdom — and if it was possible my horse with 
me, a thousand times over, before I would sit down 
and make such another : I was delivered of it at 

the wrong end of me it came from my head 

instead of my heart -and it is for the pain 

it gave me, both in the writing and preachijig 
of it, that I revenge myself of it, in this manner^ 
L V 
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To preach, to shew the extent of our readifig, or 
the subtleties of our wit — to parade in the "e^s of 
the vulgar with the beggarly accounts of sl little 
learning, tinsel’d over with a few words which 

glitter, but convey little light and less warmth 

is a dishonest use of the poor single half hour in 
a week which is put into our hands. — ’Tis not 

preaching the gospel — but ourselves For my 

own part, continued Toricky I had rather direct five 
words point-blank to the heart. — 

As Yorick pronounced the word point-hlanky my ' 
uncle Toby rose up to say something upon projec- 
tiles- when a single word and no more uttered 

from the opposite side of the table drew every one’s 
ears towards it — a word of all others in the dic- 
tionary the last in that place to be expected — a 
word 1 am ashamed to write — yet must be writtep 

must be read — ille^l — uncanonical — guess ten 

thousand guesses, multiplied into themselves — rack 
— torture your invention for ever, you’re where 

you was In short, Til tell it in the next 

chapter. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
Zounds ! 


Z ds ! cried Phutatorius 

partly to himself and yet high enough to be 

heard — and what seemed odd, 'twas uttered in a 
construction of look, and in a tone of voice, some- 
what between that of a man in amazement and 
one in bodily pain. 
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or two who had very nice cars^ and cotlld 
disti^piish the expression and mixture of the twn 
tones as plainly as a t/iird or a or arty other 
chord in musick — were the most puazled and per- 
plexed with it — the concord was good in itself-** 
but then ’twas quite out of the key, and no way 

applicable to the subject started j so that witn 

all their knowledge, they could not tall what in 
the world to make of it. 

Others who knew nothing of musical expression, 
and •merely lent their ears to the plain import of 
the imagined that PhuiatoriuSy who was 

somewhat of a cholerick spirit, was just going to 
snatch the cudgels out oi Dtdius*s hands, in order 
to bemaul Toruk to some purpose — and that the 

desperate monosyllable Z ds was the exordium 

t*> an oration, which, as they judged from the 
sample, presaged but a rough kind of handling of 
him ; so that my uncle Tohy*$ good-nature felt a 
pang for what Torick was about to undergo. But 
seeing Phutatorius stop short, without any attempt 
or desire to go on — a third party began to suppose, 
that it was no more than an involuntary respira- 
tion, casually forming itself into the shape of a 
twelve-penny oath — without the sin or substance 
of one. 

Others, and especially one or two who sat next 
him, looked upon it on the contrary as a real and 
substantial oath, propensly formed against Toricky 
to whom he was known to bear no good liking — 
which said oath, as my father philosophized upon 
it, actually lay fretting and fuming at that very 
time in tnc upper regions of Phutatorius's purten- 
ance ; and so was naturally, and according to the 
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dme couree of things, first sque^cd out bV the 
sudden influx of blood which was driven the 
right ventricle of Phutatorius^s heart, by the stroke 
of surprize which so strange a theory of preaching 
had excited. 

How finely we argue upon mistaken facts ! 

There was not a soul busied in all these various 
reasonings upon the monosyllable which Phutat^riuf 
uttered who did not take this for granted, pro- 

ceeding upon it as from an axiom, namely, that 
Phuiatorius*s mind was intent upon the subject of* 
debate which was arising between Didius aud 
Torick; and indeed as he looked first towards the 
one and then towards the other, with the air of a 
man listening to what was going forwards — who 
would not have thought the same ? But the truth 
was, that Phutatorius knew not one word or orrc 
syllable of what was passing — but his whole 
thoughts and attention were taken up with a trans- 
action which was going forwards at that very in- 
stant within the precincts of his own Galligaskins^ 
and in a part of them, where of all others he stood 
most interested to watch accidents : So that not- 
withstanding he looked with all the attention in 
the world, and had gradually skrewed up every 
nerve and muscle in his face, to the utmost pitch 
the instrument would bear, in order, as it was 
thought, to give a sharp reply to Torick^ who sat 

ovcr-against him yet, I say, was Torick never 

once in any one domicile of Phutatorius' s brain 

but the true cause of his exclamation lay at 

least a yard below. 

This I will endeavour to explain to you with all 
Iniaginable decency. 
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must be informed then^ that GastrifiMm^ 
whd^ad taken a turn into the kitchi\ a litdM 
before dinner, to see bow things went on^-^bservw 
ing a wicker-basket of fine chesnuts standing upon 
the dresser, had ordered that a hundred or two of 
them might be roasted and sent in^ as soon as 
dinner was over ^—^Gastriph^es inforcing his 
orders about them, that Didiusy but Phum^rm 
especially, were particularly fond of ’ciO, 

About two minutes before the time that mf 
unc 4 e Toby interrupted Toruk\ haranguaw^-^Givim- 
phres's chesnuts were brought m-— and as Pkuta^ 
toriu^^i fondness for ’em was uppermost in the 
waiter’s head, he laid them directly before Phuto^ 
toriusy wrapt up hot in a clean damask napkin. 

Now whether it was physically impossible, with 
half a dozen hands all thrust into the napkin at a 
time — but that some one chesnut, of more life and 
rotundity than the rest, must be put in motion-i- 
it so fell out, however, that one was actually sent 
rolling off the table ; and as Phutatorius sat strad- 
dling under it fell perpendicularly into that 

particular aperture of Phutatonus^s breeches, for 
which, to the shame and indelicacy of our language 
be it spoke, there is no chaste word throughout all 

Johnson's dictionary let it suffice to sav it 

was that particular aperture which, in all good 
societies, the laws of decorum do strictly require^ 
like the temple of Janus (in peace at least) to be 
universally shut up. 

The neglect of this pimctilio in Phutaterim 
(which by-the-bye should be a warning to all maA** 

kind) haa opened a door to this accident. 

Accident I call it, in compliance to a received 
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modt of speaking but in no oppositi&a, to 

the opinion either of Acrites or Mythogeras iiifithis 
matter ; I know they were both prepossessed and 
fully persuaded of it — and are so to this hour, That 
there was nothing of accident in the whole event 

but that the chesnut's taking that particular 

course, and in a manner of its own accord — and 
then falling with all its heat directly into that ooe 
particular place, and no other was a real judg- 

ment upon PhutatoriuSy for that filthy and obscene 
treatise de Concubinis ntinendisy which Phutatirius 

had published about twenty years ago and was 

that identical week going to give the world a second 
edition of. 

It is not my business to dip my pen in this con- 
troversy much undoubtedly may be wrote on 

both sides of the question — all that concerns me a£ 
an historian, is to represent the matter of fact, and 
render it credible to the reader, that the hiatus in 
Phutatorius s breeches was sufficiently wide to re- 
ceive the chesnut ; and that the chesnut, some- 

how or other, did fall perpendicularly and piping 
hot into it, without Phutatorius's perceiving it, or 
any one else at that time. 

The genial warmth which the chesnut imparted, 
was not undelectable for the first twenty or five- 

and- twenty seconds ^and did no more than 

gently solicit Phutatorius's attention towards the 

part : But the heat gradually increasing, and 

in a few seconds more getting beyond the point 
of all sober pleasure, and then advancing with all 
speed into the regions of pain, the soul of PhutaU- 
riusy together with all his ideas, his thoughts, his 
attention, his imagination, judgment, resolution, 
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dclirfration, ratiocination, memory, fancy, with 
ten%attaiions of animal spirits, all tui:;»iltW>Ui^ 
crowded down, through different dehles an4 
cults, to the place of danger, leaving all his upper 
regions, as you may imagine, as empty as my purse. 
With the best intelligence which all these ruts- 
sengers could bring him back, P/iutatorius was ^ 
able dive into the secret of what was going 
forwaris below, nor could he make »ny kind of 
conjecture, what the devil was the matter with it ; 
However, as he knew not what the true cause 
might turn out, he deemed it most prudent, in the 
situation he was in at present, to bear it, if pos- 
sible, like a Stoick ; which, with the help of some 
wry faces and compursions of the mouth, he had 
certainly accomplished, had his imagination con- 
ainueB neuter ; but the sallies of the imagina- 

tion fere ungovernable in things of this kind — a 
thou^t instantly darted into his mind, that tho’ 
the aijguish had the sensation of glowing heat — it 
might notwithstanding that, be a bite as well as a 
burn -jland if so, that possibly a Newt or an yfsier^ 
or so4e such detested reptile, had crept up, and 

wasfa^ening his teeth the horrid idea of which, 

with afresh glow of pain arising that instant from 
the chmut, seized Phutatorius with a sudden panicl^ 
and in Ihe first terrifying disorder of the passion, it 
threw lim, as it has done the best generals upon 

earth, dike off his guard : the effect of which 

was thi| that he leapt incontinently up, uttering as 
he roseithat interjection of surprise so much de- 
scanted Upon, with the aposiopestic break after 

it, markid thus, Z -ds — which, though mit 

strictly |anonical, Was still as little as any 
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ccmld have said upon the occasion — ^-^nd 
which, hy-the-byc, whether canonical orjlwioi, 
Phutihtorim could no more help than he could the 
cause of it. 

Though this has taken up some time in the nar- 
rative, it took up little more time in the transac- 
tion, than just to allow time for Phutatorius to 
draw forth the chesnut, and throw it dowp with 
violence upon the floor — and for Yortck to ri^ from 
his chair and pick the chesnut up. / 

It is curious to observe the triumph 0 |f slight 

incidents over the mind: What intredible 

weight they have in forming and governing our 

opinions, both of men and things that trifles; 

light as air, shall waft a belief into the soul, and 

plant it so immoveably within it that Euclid's 

demonstrations, could they be brought to batter it 
in breach, should not all have power to Over- 
throw it. I 

Yor'tck^ 1 said, picked up the chesnut ^hich 

Phutatorius^ s wrath had flung down the xtion 

was trifling 1 am ashamed to account fcr it — 

— he did it, for no reason, but that he thougit the 
chesnut not a jot worse for the adventur^and 
that he held a good chesnut worth stoopiijg for. 
——But this incident, trifling as it was, wlought 
differently in Phutatorius* s head : He onlidered 
this act of YoricPs in getting oflF his chair ani pick- 
ing up the chesnut, as a plain acknowledgment in 
him, that the chesnut was originally hisHind in 
course, that it must have been the owneijof the 
chesnut, and no one else, who could have played 
him such a prank with it : What greatly cqiiirined 
him in this opinion, was this, that the tabf being 
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patrfelogramtcal and very narrow, it affoid^ a 
fair^jpportunity for Torick^ who sit dif^cdy oV# 
against Phutatorius^ of slip{>ing the chesnut in*— ^ 
and consequently that he did it. The look qf 
something more than suspicion, which PhutaUtim 
cast full upon Torick as these thoughts arose, 

evidently spoke his opinion and as Phui&t^rm 

was naturally supposed to know more of the matter 
than any person besides, his opinion at once be- 
came the general one and for a reason very 

diff^cnt from any which have been yet given 

in a little time it was put out of all manner of 
dispute. 

^When great or unexpected events fall out upon 

the stage of this sublunary world the mind of 

man, which is an inquisitive kind of a substance, 
naturally takes a flight behind the scenes to sec 
what is the cause and first spring of them. — The 
search was not long in this instance. 

It was well known that Torick had never a good 
opinion of the treatise which Phutatorius had wrote 
de Concuhinis retinendis^ as a thing which he feared 

had done hurt in the world and 'twas easily 

found out, that there was a mystical meaning in 
T^nePs prank — and that his chucking the chesnut 

hot into Phutatorius' s *** •***, was a sarcastical 

fling at his book — the doctrines of which, they said, 
had enflamed many an honest man in the same place* 

This conceit awaken’d Somnolentus made 

Agelastis smile and if you can recollect the 

precise look and air of a man’s face intent in find- 
ing out a riddle— —it threw Gastripheres^t into 
that form— and in short was thought by many to 
be a master-stroke of arch-wit. 
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This, as the reader has seen from one end tWhe 
other, was as groundless as the dreams of fffilo- 
sophy : Torick^ no doubt, as Shakespeare said of his 

ancestor “ was a man of jestf but it was 

temper’d with something which withheld him 
from that, and many other ungracious pranks, of 
which he as undeservedly bore the blame ; — but it 
was his misfortune all his life long to bear the 
imputation of saying and doing a thousand things, 
of which (unless my esteem blinds me) his nature 

was incapable. All I blame him for or ra^er, 

all I blame and alternately like him for, was that 
singularity of his temper, which would never suffer 
him to take pains to set a story right with tffe 
world, however in his power. In every ill usage 
of that sort, he acted precisely as in the affair of 

his lean horse he could have explained it to 

his honour, but his spirit was above it ; and be- 
sides, he ever looked upon the inventor, the propa- 
gator and believer of an illiberal report alike so 
injurious to him — he could not stoop to tell his 

story to them and so trusted to time and truth 

to do it for him. 

This heroic cast produced him inconveniences in 
many respects — in the present it was followed by 
the nxed resentment of Phutatorius^ who, as TorUk 
had just made an end of his chesnut, rose up from 
his chair a second time, to let him know it^which 
indeed he did with a smile ; saying only — that he 
would endeavour not to forget the obligation. 

But you must mark and carefully separate and 
distinguish these two things in your mind. 

The smile was for the company. 

The threat was for YoricL 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

— Can you tell me, quoth Phutatorim^ speakihg to 
Gastripheres who sat next to him— ^for one woultt 
not apply to a surgeon in so foolish am aflBur-^— t- 
can you tell me, Gastripheres^ what is best to tafco 

out the fire ? Ask Eugemm^ said Gasfrtpherti, 

That greatly depends, said Eugenim^ pretend- 
ing ignorance of the adventure, ujwu the nature of 
thetpart— — If it is a tender part, and a part which 

can conveniently be wrapt up— It is both the 

one and the other, replied Phutatotms^ laying his 
hand as he spoke, with an emphatical nod of his 
head, upon the part in question, and lifting up his 
right leg at the same time to ease and ventilate it. 

• If that is the case, said EugeniuSy I would 

advise you, Phutatonusy not to tamper with it by 
any means ; but if you will send to the next 
printer, and trust your cure to such a simple thing 
as a soft sheet of paper just come off the press — 
you need do nothing more than twist it round. — 
The damp paper, quoth Torick (who sat next to his 
friend Eugenius) though I know it has a refreshing 
coolness in it — yet I presume is no more than the 
vehicle — and that the oil and lamp-black with 
which the paper is so strongly impregnated, docs 
the business. — Right, said Eugeniusy and is, of anv 
outward application I would venture to recommend, 
the most anodyne and safe. 

Was it my case, said Gastripheres^ as the main 
thing is the oil and lamp-black, I should spread 
them thick upon a rag, and clap it on directly^ 
— — That would make a very devil of it, replied 
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Torick, And besides, added Eugenius^ it wWld 

not answer the intention, which is the extircme 
neatness and elegance of the prescription, which 
the Faculty hold to be half in half ; for con- 

sider, if the type is a very small one (which it 
should be) the sanative particles, which come into 
contact in this form, have the advantage of being 
spread so infinitely thin, and with such a mathe*- 
matical equality (fresh paragraphs and large capitals 
excepted) as no art or management of the spatula 

can come up to. It falls out very lucltily, 

replied Phuiatoriusy that the second edition of rny 
treatise de Concubinis retinendis is at this instant in 

the press. You may take any leaf of it, said 

Eugenius no matter which. Provided, 

quoth Toricky there is no bawdry in it. 

They are just now, replied Phutatoriusy printing 

off the ninth chapter which is the last chapter 

but one in the book. Pray what is the title of 

that chapter ? said Torick ; making a respectful boW 

to Phutatorius as he spoke. 1 think, answered 

PhutatoriuSy 'tis that de re concubinarid. 

For Heaven’s sake keep out of that chapter, 
quoth Torick, 

^By all means — ^added Eugenius, 


CHAPTER XXIX 

— Now, quoth Dtdiusy rising up, and laying his 
right hand with his fingers spread upon his breast 

had such a blunder about a christian-name 

happened before the Reformation- - -[It hap* 

peii^ the day before yesterday, quoth my unm 
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himseJf] and when baptism was adiiufiis«tr*d 
in^<y/iVf*^[’Twa8 all in Englnh^ said W unch|| 

^many things might have toiiuddod with St, 

and upon the authority of sundry decreed cases, to 
have pronounced the baptism null, with a power nf 
giving the child a new name — Had a priest, fm 
instance, which was no uncommon thing, through 
ignorance of the Latin tongue, baptis&ed a child of 
Tom-o’Stilcs, in mmine p^tn^ ^ 0hs y spirhiim 
iunctos — the baptism was held null^-^^I beg your 
paidon, replied Kysarcius-^ — m that case, as the 
mistake was only the terminatkm^ the baptism was 

valid and to have rendered it null, the blunder 

of the priest should have fallen uf>on the first syl- 
lable of each noun ^and not, as in your case, 

upon the last. 

• My father delighted in subtleties of this kind, and 
listen’d with infinite attention. 

GaitriphereSy for example, continued Kysarcim^ 
baptizes a child of John Stradling's in Gomine gatris, 

&c. &c., instead of in Nomine patris, &c. Is this 

a baptism ? No — say the ablest canonists ; in as 
much as the radix of each word is hereby torn up, 
and the sense and meaning of them removed and 
changed quite to another object ; for Gomtne docs 
not signify a name, nor gatris a father. — What do 
they signify ? said my uncle Toby. — Nothing at all 

quoth Yorick. Ergo, such a baptism is 

null, said Kysarcius, 

In course, answered Yoricky in a tone two parts 

jest and one part earnest. 

But in the case cited, continued Kymreiusy where 
patria is put for patris^ filia for filiiy and so on — * — 
as it is a fault only in the declension, and the roots 
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of the Words continue untouch’d, the inflectijSjte of 
their branches either this way or that, does not in 
any sort hinder the baptism, inasmuch as the same 

sense continues in the words as before. But 

then, said Didiusy the intention of the priest’s pro- 
nouncing them grammatically must have been proved 

to have gone along with it. Right, 

answered Kysardus ; and of this, brother Didiusy we 
have an instance in a decree of the decretals of 

Pope Leo the Illd. But my brother’s child, 

cried my uncle Toby^ has nothing to do with** the 

Pope ’tis the plain child of a Protestant 

gentleman, christen’d Tristram against the wills 
and wishes both of his father and mother, and all 
who are a-kin to it. 

If the wills and wishes, said Kysarctusy interrupt- 
ing my uncle Toby^ of those only who stand related 
to Mr. Shandy^ s child, were to have weight in this 
matter, Mrs. Shandy ^ of all people, has the least to 

do in it. My uncle Toby lay’d down his pipe, 

and my father drew his chair still closer to the 
table, to hear the conclusion of so strange an intro- 
duction. 

It has not only been a question, Captain 

Shandyy amongst the^ best lawyers and civilians in 
this land, continued Kysarctusy “ Whether the mother 
he of kin to her child f — but, after much dispassionate 
enquiry and jactitation of the arguments on all sides 
— it has been adjudged for the negative — namely, 
“ That the mother is not of kin to her child,*^^ My 
father instantly clapp’d his hand upon my uncle 
Tohys mouth, under colour of whispering in his 

' Vide Swinburn on Testaments, Part 7, § 8. 

Vide Brook, Abridg. Tit Administr., N. 47. 
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eari^the truth ivas, he was alarmed for Liikimlkn 
— mA having a great desire to hear Core of m 
carious an argument — he begg’d my uncle 
for Heaven’s sake, not to disappoint htm in it — 
My uncle Toby gave a nod — resumed his pipe, and 
contenting himself with whistling Ldkhulkr 9 

wardly Kysarctus^ Didtus^ and Triptolemm went 

on with the discourse as follows. 

This determination, continued A'fusmKf, how 
contrary soever it may seem to run to the stream 
< 5 f wilgar ideas, yet had reason strongly on its side ; 
and has been put out of all manner of dispute from 
the famous case, known commonly by the name of 

the Duke of SuJfolTs case. It is cited in Brook^ 

said Triptolemm And taken notice of by Lord 

Coke^ added Didtus, — And you may find it in Swin- 
hum on Testaments, said Kysarctuy. 

The case, Mr. Shandy^ was this. 

In the reign of Edward the Sixth, Charles duke 
of Suffolk having issue a son by one venter, and a 
daughter by another venter, made his last will, 
wherein he devised goods to his son, and died ; 

after whose death the son died also but without 

will, without wife, and without child — his mother 
and his sister by the father’s side (tor she was born 
of the former venter) then living. The mother 
took the administration of her son’s goods, accord- 
ing to the statute of the 21st of Harry the Eighth, 
whereby it is enacted. That in case any person die 
intestate the administration of his goods shall be 
committed to the next of kin. 

The administration being thus (surreptitiously) 
granted to the mother, the sister by the father’s 
side commenced a suit before the Ecclesiastical 
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Judge, alledging, ist, That she herself was ntet of 
kin ; and 2dly, That the mother was not of Vm at 
all to the party deceased ; and therefore prayed the 
court, that the administration granted to the mother 
might be revoked, and be committed unto her, as 
next of km to the deceased, by force of the said 
statute. 

Hereupon, as it was a great cause, and much 
depending upon its issue — and many causes of great 
property likely to be decided in times to come, by 

the precedent to be then made the most leatped, 

as well in the laws of this realm, as in the civil law, 
were consulted together, whether the mother was 
of kin to her son, or no. — Whereunto not only the 

temporal lawyers but the church lawyers — the 

juris-consulti — the juris-prudentes — the civilians — 
the advocates — the commissaries — the judges qf 
the consistory and prerogative courts of Canterbury 
and Torky with the master of the faculties, were all 
unanimously of opinion, That the mother was not 
of ^ kin to her child. 

And what said the duchess of Suffolk to it ? said 
my uncle Toby, 

The unexpectedness of my uncle Tobfs question 
confounded Kysardus more than the ablest advocate 

He stopp’d a full minute, looking in my uncle 

Toby^s face without replying and in that single 

minute Triptolemus put by him, and took the lead 
as follows. 

’Tis a ground and principle in the law, said 
Trtptolemusy that things do not ascend, but descend 
\h it ; and I make no doubt ’tis for this cause, that 

I Mater non numeratur inter consangnineon, BaH. in ult, 
C. d« Verb, sign i be. 
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hoover true it is, that the child may Sc of th4 

blood and seed of its parents -that the parents, 

nevertheless, are not* of the blood and seed of it 5 
inasmuch a® the parents are not begot by the childi 
but the child by the parents — For so they wnt% 
hthirt sunt de sanguine patris ^ matris^ sed pater ^ 
mater non sunt de sanguine likeroruftK 

But this, TriptoJemusy cried DiSus^ proves 

too much — for from this authority iited it would 
follow, not only what indeed is granted on all sides, 
that*the mother is not of kin to her child --*but the 

father likewise. It is held, said Triptolemus^ the 

better opinion ; because the father, the mother, and 
the child, though they be three persons, yet arc 
they but {una caro one flesh ; and consequently 
no degree of kindred or any method of acquir- 
ing one in nature, There you push the argument 

again too far, cried Didius for there is no pro^ 

hibition in nature^ though there is in the Levitical 

law but that a man may beget a child upon his 

grandmother in which case, supposing the issue 

a daughter, she would stand in relation both of 

But who ever thought, cried Kysarciusy of lying with 
his grandmother ? ^The young gentleman, re- 
plied Yorickj whom Selden speaks of- who not 

only thought of it, but justified his intention to his 
hither by the argument drawn from the law of 
retaliation. — “You lay, Sir, with my mother,” said 

the lad— “why may not I lie with yours?” 

’Xis the Argumentum communey added Torick , — — 
’Tis as good, replied Eugenius^ taking down his hat, 
as they deserve. 

The company broke up. 

^ 1 Vide Memoky AbrMg. tit. Admlnlttr. N. 47. 

rnf.. T. Z 
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CHAPTER XXX 

— And pray, said my uncle Toby^ leaning upon 
Yartck^ as he and my father were helping him 

leisurely down the stairs don’t be terrified, 

madam, this stair-case conversation is not so long 

as the last And pray, Yoricky said my uncle Tobyy 

which way is this said affair of Tristram at length 
settled by these learned men ? V ery satisfactorily, 
replied Yorick ; no mortal, Sir, has any concern 

with it for Mrs. Shandy the mother is nothing 

at all a-kin to him and as the mother's is the 

surest side Mr. Shandy^ in course, is still less 

than nothing In short, he is not as much 

a-kin to him. Sir, as I am. 

That may well be, said my father, shaking 

his head. 

Let the learned say what they will, there 

must certainly, quoth my uncle Tobyy have been 
some sort of consanguinity betwixt the duchess of 
Suj^lk and her son. 

The vulgar are of the same opinion, quoth Yoricky 
to this hour. 


CHAPTER XXXI 

Though my father was hugely tickled with the 

subtleties of these learned discourses ’twas 

still but like the anointing of a broken bone — 

The moment he got home, the weight of his afflic- 
tions returned upon him but so much the heavier, 
as is ever the case when the staff* we lean on slips 
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under us. — He became pensive^ Aralked 
quently forth to the fish-pond — let down one loop 

of his hat sigh’d often forbore to snap— 

and, as the hasty sparks of temper, which occasion 
snapping, so much assist perspiration and digestion, 
as Hippocrates tells us — he had certainly lallen ill 
with the extinction of them, had not his thoughts 
been critically drawn olF, and his health rescued by 
a fresh train of disquietudes left him, with a legacy 
pf a thousand pounds, by my aunt Dinah, 

My father had scarce read the letter, when 
taking, the thing by the right end, he instantly 
began to plague and puzzle his head how to lay it 
out mostly to the honour of his family. — A hun- 
dred-and-nfty odd projects took possession of his 
brains by turns — he would do this, and that, and 

t’other — He would go to Rome he would go to 

law he would buy stock he would buy John 

Hobson^s farm — he would new forefront his house, 

and add a new wing to make it even There 

was a fine water-mill on this side, and he would 
build a wind-mill on the other side of the river in 
full view to answer it. — But above all things in the 
world, he would inclose the great Ox-moor^ and 
send out my brother Bobby immediately upon his 
travels. 

But as the sum was Jinitey and consequently 

could not do every thing and in truth very few 

of these to any purpose — of all the projects which 
offered themselves upon this occasion, the two last 
seemed to make the deepest impression ; and he 
would infallibly have determined upon both at 
once, but for the small inconvenience hinted at 
aly>ve, which absolutely put him under a necessity 
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of deciding in favour either of the one o^the 
other. 

This was not altogether so easy to be done ; for 
though ’tis certain my father had long before set 
his heart upon this necessary part of my brother’s 
education, and like a prudent man had actually de- 
termined to carry it into execution, with the first 
money that returned from the second creation of 
actions in the A/m/«/'/)/-scheme, in which he was an 

adventurer yet the Ox-moor^ which was a 

large, whinny, undrained, unimproved comrfion, 
belonging to the «S/;^7Wy-estate, had almost a^ old a 
claim upon him ; he had long and affectionately 
set his heart upon turning it likewise to some 
account. 

But having never hitherto been pressed with 
such a conjuncture of things, as made it necessary 
to settle either the priority or justice of their claims 

like a wise man he had refrained entering into 

any nice or critical examination about them : so 
that upon the dismission of every other project at 

this crisis the two old projects, the Ox-Moor 

and my Brother, divided him again ; and so equal 
a match were they for each other, as to become 
the occasion of no small contest in the old gentle- 
man’s mind — which of the two should be set 
o’going first. 

People may laugh as they will — but the 

case was this. 

It had ever been the custom of the family, and 
by length of time was almost become a matter of 
common right, that the eldest son of it should have 
free ingress, egress, and regress into foreign parts 
before marriage-— not only for the sake of betteri|ig 
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hi^wn private parts, by the benefit exerebe 
and change of so much air— but simfily for file 
mere delectation of his fancy, by the father put 
into his cap, of having been abroad — tmtum 
my father would say, quantum sonat. 

Now as this was a reasonable, and in course a 
most Christian indulgenOe-^ — to deprive him of it, 
without why or wherefore— ^-and thereby make 
an example of him, as the first SImwdy unwhirl’d 
about Europe in a post-chaise, and only because he 

WS& a heavy lad would be using him ten times 

worse than a Turk. 

On the other hand, the case of the Ox^moor was 
full as hard. 

Exclusive of the original purchase-money, which 

was eight hundred pounds it had cost the 

*fiunily eight hundred pounds more in a law-suit 
about fifteen years before — besides the Lord knows 
what trouble and vexation. 

It had been moreover in possession of the Shandy- 
family ever since the middle of the last century ; 
and though it lay full in view before the house, 
bounded on one extremity by the water-mill, and 
on the other by the projected wind-mill spoken of 
above — and for all these reasons seemed to have 
the fairest title of any part of the estate to the care 
and protection of the family — yet by an unaccount- 
able fatality, common to men, as well as the ground 

they tread on it had all along most shamefully 

been overlook’d ; and to speak the truth of it, had 
suffered so much by it, that it would have made 
any man’s heart have bled {Obadiah said) who 
understood the value of the land, to have rode over 
il^ and only seen the condition it was in. 
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However, as neither the purchasing this tra^ of 

ground nor indeed the placing- of it where it. 

lay, wefc either of them, properly speaking, of my 

father’s doing he had never thought himself 

any way concerned in the affair till the 

fifteen years before, when the breaking out of tfi^it 
cursed law-suit mentioned above (and which had 
arose about its boundaries) which being alto- 

gether my father’s own act and deed, it naturally 
awakened every other argument in its favour, and 
upon summing them all up together, he saw, hot 
merely in interest, but in honour, he was bound to 

do something for it and that now or never was 

the time. 

I think there must certainly have been a mixture 
of ill-luck in it, that the reasons on both sides 
should happen to be so equally balanced by each 
other ; for though my father weigh’d them in all 

humours and conditions spent many an 

anxious hour in the most profound and abstracted 
meditation upon what was best to be done — read- 
ing books of farming one day books of travels 

another laying aside all passion whatever — 

viewing the arguments on both sides in all their 
lights and circumstances — communing every day 
with my uncle Toby — a^uing with Torick^ and 
talking over the whole afl&ir of the Ox-moor with 
Obadiah yet nothing in all that time ap- 

peared so strongly in behalf of the one, which was 
not either strictly applicable to the other, or at 
least so far counterbalanced by some consideration 
of equal weight, as to keep the scales even. 

For to be sure, with proper helps, and in the 
hands of some people, tho’ the Ox-moor would un- 
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doi^cdly have made a different appear&jice in thi 
w'orld from what it did, or ever could do in the 

condition it lay yet every tittle of this was 

true, with regard to my brother Bohby let 

Obadiah say what he would.—— 

point of interest the contest, I own, at 

first sight, did not -appear so undecisive betwixt 
them ; for whenever my father took pen and ink 
in hand, and set about calculating the simple ex- 
pence of paring and burning, and fencing in the 
Ox^moor^ See. 6 ic . — with the certain profit it would 
bring him in return the latter turned out so pro- 

digiously in his way of wbrking the account, that 
you would have sworn the Ox-moor would have 
carried all before it. For it was plain he should 
reap a hundred lasts of rape, at twenty pounds a 

fiist, the very first year besides an excellent 

crop of wheat the year following and the year 

after that, to speak within hounds, a hundred 

but in all likelihood, a hundred and fifty if 

not two hundred quarters of pease and beans 

besides potatoes without end. But then, to 

think he was all this while breeding up my brother, 

like a hog to cat them knocked all on the head 

again, and generally left the old gentleman in such 

a state of suspence- that, as he often declared to 

my uncle Toby he knew no more than his heels 

what to do. 

No body, but he who has felt it, can conceive 
what a plaguing thing it is to have a man's mind 
torn asunder by two projects of equal strength, both 
obstinately pulling in a contrary direction at the 
same time : for to say nothing of the havock, which 

a certain consequence is unavoidably made by it 
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all over the finer system of the nerves, whifc'lfelyou 
know convey the animal spirits and more subtle 

juices from the heart to the head, and so on it 

is not to be told in what a degree such a wayward 
kind of friction works upon the more gross and 
solid parts, wasting the fat and impairing 
strength of a man every time as it goes backwards 
and forwards. 

My father had certainly sunk under this evil, as 
certainly as he had done under that of my christiaii 

NAME had he not been rescued out of it, as he 

was out of that, by a fresh evil the misfor- 

tune of my brother Bobby* s death. 

What is the life of man ! Is it not to shift from 

side to side ? from sorrow to sorrow ? 

to button up one cause of vexation and 

unbutton another? 


CHAPTER XXXII 

From this moment I am to be considered as heir- 

apparent to the Shandy family and it is from 

this point properly, that the story of my Life and 
my Opinions set out. With all my hurry and pre- 
cipitation, I have but been clearing the ground to 

raise the building and such a building do I 

foresee it will turn out, as never was planned, and 
as never was executed since Adam, In less than 
five minutes I shall have thrown my pen into the 
fire, and the little drop of thick ink which is left 
remaining at the bottom of my ink-horn, after it — 
1 have but half a score things to do in the time 
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► have a thing to name thing to lament 

I thing to hope a thing to promise, and a 

thing to threaten 1 have a thing to suppose— 

a thing to declare a thing to conceal a thing 

to choose, and a thing to pray for This 

chapter, therefore, I name the chapter of THiwm 
-SR — and my next chapter to it, that is, the first 
chapter of my next volume, if 1 live, shall be my 
chapter upon whiskers, in order to keep up some 
^rt of connection in my works. 

/i*he thing I lament is, that things have crowded 
in so thick upon rpe, that I have not been able to 
get into that part of my work, towards which I 
have all the way looked forwards, with so much 
earnest desire ; and that is the Campaigns, but 
especially the amours of my uncle Toby^ the events 
«f which are of so singular a nature, and so Cer- 
vantick a cast, that if 1 can so manage it, as to 
convey but the same impressions to every other 
brain, which the occurrences themselves excite in 
my own — I will answer for it the book shall make 
its way in the world, much better than its master 

has done before it. Oh Tristram ! Tristram / 

can this but be once brought about the credit, 

which will attend thee as an author, shall counter- 
balance the many evils which have befallen thee as 

a man thou wilt feast upon the one— when 

thou hast lost all sense and remembrance of the 
other ! 

No wonder I itch so much as I do, to get at 
these amours — They are the choicest morsel of my 

whole story ! and when I do get at 'em assure 

yourselves, good folks — (nor do I value whose 
squeamish stomach takes offence at it) 1 shall not 
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be at all nice in the choice of my words 

that’s the thing I have to declare, 1 shall never 

get all through in five minutes, that I fear and 

the thing I hope is, that your worships and rever- 
ences are not offended — you are, depend upon’t 
ni give you something, my good gentry, next 

to be offended at that’s my dear Jenny s way-^ 

but who my Jenny is — and which is the right and 
which the wrong end of a woman, is the thing to 
be concealed — it shall be told you in the next chapter 

but one to my chapter of Button-holes and not 

one chapter before. 

And now that you have just got to the end of 

these four volumes the thing I have to ask is, 

how you feel your heads ? my own akes dismally ! 

as for your healths, I know, they are much 

better. — True Shandeismy think what you will 
against it, opens the heart and lungs, and like all 
those affections which partake of its nature, it 
forces the blood and other vital fluids of the body 
to run freely through its channels, makes the wheel 
of life run long and chearfully round. 

Was I left, like Sancho Pan^Oy to choose my 
kingdom, it should not be maritime — or a kingdom 
of blacks to make a penny of ; — no, it should be a 
kingdom of hearty laughing subjects : And as the 
bilious and more saturnine passions, by creating 
disorders in the blood and humours, have as bad an 
influence, I see, upon the body politick as body 

natural and as nothing but a habit of virtue can 

fully govern those passions, and subject them to 

reason ^I should add to my prayer — that God 

would give my subjects grace to be as wise as they 
were MBRRy j and then should 1 be the happi$;st 
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mdharch, and they the happiest pelplc und^t 
heaven. 

And so, with this moral for the present, may it 
please your worships and your reverences, I takt 
my leave of you till this time twelve » month, When, 
this vile cough kills me in the mean time) 
iTT have another pluck at your beards, and lav open 
a story to the world you little dream of. 


END OF VOL. I. 
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